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PREFACE 


The  term  ‘Conciliar  Fellowship’,  says  the  Fifth  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  its  report,  What  Unity  Requires, 
‘ expresses  ....  the  interior  unity  of  the  churches  separated  by 
space,  culture  or  time,  but  living  intensely  this  unity  in  Christ  and 
seeking,  from  time  to  time,  by  councils  of  representatives  of  all  the 
Local  churches  at  various  geographical  levels  to  express  their  unity 
visibly  in  a common  meeting  ’.  Conciliar  fellowship  presents  the 
vision  of  the  churches  united  in  a truly  ‘ ecumenical  ’ council.  It 
is  towards  this  vision  that  the  churches  are  challenged  to  strive. 
Thus  the  Fifth  Assembly  set  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church 
on  a new  course. 

Since  then  the  term  ‘ conciliar  fellowship  ’ has  become  a key 
concept  in  the  continuing  effort  towards  manifestation  of  the 
Church  truly  united.  In  consultations  and  in  private  conver- 
sations, in  theological  treatises  and  in  writings  addressed  to  a 
general  Christian  audience,  it  has  become  an  important  theme  of 
discussion.  Of  course  no  final  word  has  been  said  about  it.  But 
there  are  already  enough  thoughts  and  reflections  which  seek  to 
bridge  gaps  of  understanding  related  to  the  concept.  The  articles 
put  together  in  this  volume  represent  some  of  the  most  important 
attempts  at  bringing  ‘ conciliar  fellowship  ’ to  a more  clear  and 
definite  focus.  There  are  statements  which  resulted  from  the 
Consultation  of  United  Churches  and  Church  Union  Committees, 
the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Consultation  on  ‘ A 
Fellowship  of  Local  Churches  Truly  United  ’.  There  are  the 
agreed  statements  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  There  are 
articles  by  individuals.  There  are  reflections  on  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  racism,  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  disabled  in 
Church  society,  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a community  of  women 
and  men.  However  varied  these  articles  may  be  in  their  content 
and  form,  they  all  point  to  one  central  direction,  namely,  conciliar 
fellowship  as  a crucial  test  and  expression  of  the  churches  united  in 
the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

At  this  point  one’s  thought  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1930s  when  the  long  and  tortuous  road  to  a united  church  in  South 
India  was  still  proving  to  be  uncertain  and  treacherous.  At  that 
time  the  critical  issue  in  the  debate  revolved  around  an  alternative  : 

4 a new  church  in  ancient  India  ’ or  4 the  ancient  Church  in  New 
India  ,.1  India  was  still  under  the  colonial  rule  of  the  British 
Empire.  Neither  a new  church  nor  a new  India  was  in  existence. 
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The  debate  raged  on  and  on  within  the  old  Church  in  the  old  India 
both  of  these  conditioned  by  the  long  period  of  British  rule.  Some- 
how the  vision  of  * a new  church  in  new  India  * was  buried  under 
the  weight  of  traditions  coming  largely  from  the  West.  It  was  left 
for  history  to  conceive  and  give  birth  to  the  vision.  In  1947,  India 
became  independent.  ‘ New  India  ’ was  born  from  under  the 
rubble  of  British  domination.  And  a new  united  church,  called  the 
Church  of  South  India,  uttered  its  birth  cry  in  the  same  year.  A 
new  church  in  a new  India  had  become  a reality.  The  churgh  in 
India  began  a new  history  in  the  land  which  it  had  finally  come  to 
recognize  as  its  own. 

As  this  volume  of  essays  and  articles  on  conciliar  fellowship 
will  appear  first  in  India,  it  is  important  to  recall  this  short  historical 
resume  just  described.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  an  event  which  inspired 
the  world-wide  Church  and  encouraged  many  divided  churches  to 
bury  their  hatchets  and  rally  around  the  banner  of  unity.  This 
year,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  will  hold  its  triennial  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  an 
Asian  land.  The  publication  of  this  volume  in  India  has  been 
planned,  in  fact,  to  coincide  with  this  event. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  course  of  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  events  both  earth-shaking  and  nerve-racking.  Science 
and  technology  have  put  human  beings  on  the  moon,  a feat 
considered  impossible  by  our  forefathers.  The  computerization 
of  the  world  has  created  a culture  built  on  the  biological  principle  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Supersonic  aircrafts  and  the  TV  screen 
have  brought  peoples  of  the  earth  ‘ face  to  face  * with  one  another. 
People  are  made  ‘ eyewitnesses  ’ to  the  horrors,  atrocities  and 
inhumanity  of  the  homo  sapiens.  And  over  and  above  all  this,  just 
as  a new  India  emerged,  independent  of  the  British  rule,  a new  world 
has  come  into  being,  claiming  autonomy  from  the  life-and- world- 
view shaped  by  religious  authorities.  This  is  the  context  in  which 
search  for  the  unity  of  the  churches  must  be  carried  on. 

Those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  search  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church  may  be  preoccupied  with  an  alternative  similar  to 
that  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  South 
India—*  a new  Church  in  an  old  world  * or  * the  ancient  Church 
in  a new  world  ’.  And  since  each  option  in  this  alternative  contains 
self-contradictions,  there  has  never  been  a clear  choice  of  one  or 
the  other.  It  has  often  been  a compromise  of  old  and  new,  making 
sure  that  the  newborn  baby  does  not  rupture  the  womb  of  the 
church  which  contained  it.  The  result  is  that  a newly  united 
church  tends  to  lose  its  newness  and  freshness  in  the  new  world  and 
become  enmeshed  in  old  problems  and  old  issues.  The  new  church 
soon  becomes  an  old  church  in  a new  world. 
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Such  reflection  urges  one  to  seek  a vision  of  ‘ a new  church  in  a 
new  world  A church  united  must  be  a new  creation.  It  must 
be  the  church  which  is  forgiven  and  forgiving.  It  must  be  the 
church  which  is  healed  and  healing.  And  it  must  be  the  church 
which  is  transformed  and  transforming.  This  shows  at  once  what 
the  church  is  and  should  be  as  an  instrument  of  God’s  saving  love 
in  the  world.  If,  then,  forgiving,  healing  and  transforming  do  not 
take  place  in  the  Church,  where  would  one  expect  to  see  them 
happen  ? It  is  fashionable  for  Christians  to  talk  about  healing  and 
transforming  the  divided  world,  but  unless  the  churches  bear  the 
fruit  of  forgiving,  healing  and  transforming  within  themselves, 
how  can  they  lament  this  unforgiving,  unhealing  and  untrans- 
forming world  ? The  logic  here  is  simple.  But  it  is  precisely  such 
simple  logic  which  often  eludes  the  minds  of  theologians  and  church 
leaders. 

At  this  point  one  dares  to  hope  that  a term  such  as  ‘ conciliar 
fellowship  ’ may  chart  a new  course  in  the  efforts  towards  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  As  has  already  been  alluded  to  above,  the 
term  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  but  its  meaning  has  not  been 
unequivocal.  However  one  may  want  to  define  it,  the  term  carries 
an  obvious  connotation  of  a community  reconciled  and  enabled  to 
have  fellowship  in  faith  and  in  hope.  When  churches  reconstitute 
themselves  into  such  a community,  they  become  a church  united, 
manifesting  the  power  of  forgiving,  healing  and  transforming  within 
themselves  and  in  the  world.  It  is  this  power  which  the  world 
needs  most  at  the  present  time.  Here  is  a vision  which  churches 
today  must  be  inspired  to  seek.  And  here  is  a task  which  they 
must  be  empowered  to  undertake. 

In  diverse  ways  the  articles  in  this  volume  attempt  to  shed  light 
on  the  concept  of  conciliar  fellowship.  They  are  like  separate 
pieces  of  a jig-saw  puzzle.  The  master  picture  lies  before  each 
one  of  us  and  these  disjointed  pieces  are  to  be  put  together.  Who 
is  to  put  the  pieces  together  ? The  ultimate  answer,  without  any 
contention,  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  a fact, 
at  once  flattering  and  awesome,  that  Christ  wants  us  to  become 
responsible  players  in  the  jig-saw  puzzle.  He  is  our  master  picture. 
That  picture  has  been  in  our  midst  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
We  have  done  everything  possible  with  it.  We  have  worshipped 
it,  studied  it,  analysed  it,  dissected  it,  turned  it  upside  down  and 
inside  out.  But  the  pieces  still  remain  disjointed  in  our  hands. 
We  have  borne  and  endured  the  pain  of  this  disjointedness  for  such 
a long  time.  The  master  picture  before  us  smiles  at  us,  frowns  at 
us,  chastises  and  inspires  us.  But  for  some  reason  the  picture 
remains  incomplete.  The  world  changes,  complicating  our  pro- 
blems and  making  our  task  even  more  difficult.  Even  the  pieces 
which  have  found  their  places  in  the  picture  begin  to  come  apart 
threatening  to  bring  us  back  to  where  we  started. 
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As  the  churches  continue  their  efforts  towards  unity  in  its 
classical  form,  current  issues  such  as  liberation,  racism,  feminism, 
cultural  and  religious  pluralism  and  increasing  socio-political 
regimentation  in  many  nations,  put  the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  on  a very  different  level.  On  account  of  these  new  pro- 
blems, different  alignments  of  Christians  and  churches  are  taking 
place,  rendering  the  institutional,  structural  and  even  doctrinal 
aspects  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  relatively  unimportant.  We  are 
confronted  with  a new  jig-saw  puzzle  which  requires  renewed  spiri- 
tuality, fresh  perception  and  new  approaches.  What  will  be  the 
key  to  this  new  jig-saw  puzzle  ? All  of  us,  regardless  of  our  con- 
fessional backgrounds,  must  seek  to  answer  this  question.  But 
let  me  say  just  this.  Christ  seems  to  be  saying  to  us  all  : Reconciled, 
you  will  be  my  witnesses  to  the  uniting  love  of  God  for  all  peoples 
and  all  nations  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ! 

And  so,  the  unity  of  the  Church  understood  in  terms  of  conciliar 
fellowship  is  a prayer,  a mission,  a witness,  in  short,  the  mani- 
festation of  God’s  saving  love  for  the  world.  In  becoming  a truly 
reconciled  community,  Christians  will  find  themselves  working  with 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  this  suffering  and  expectant  humanity. 
Reconciled  to  one  another,  we  stand  with  Christ  and  with  human- 
kind. Be  a reconciled  community  in  word  and  deed  ! This 
seems  to  be  the  paramount  task  of  the  Church  at  this  juncture  in 
human  history.  For  it  is  through  a reconciled  community  that 
the  world  may  believe  God  is  one,  the  creator  and  redeemer  of  all. 


Geneva, 

April  1978. 
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WHAT  UNITY  REQUIRES 


Report  of  Section  II  of  the  Fifth  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Nairobi 

At  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Section  II,  ‘ What  Unity  Requires  ’,  produced 
the  following  report  which  was  accepted  by  the  full  plenary 
to  be  transmitted  to  all  member  churches.  The  first  four 
sections  of  the  report  reflect  the  thinking  and  debate  by 
the  delegates  on  the  topic  of  unity  in  seeking  to  describe  a 
commonly  accepted  goal,  a fuller  understanding  of  the 
context,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  way  ahead.  The 
final  section  represents  a series  of  recommendations  speci- 
fically addressed  to  the  churches,  which  point  to  tasks  and 
efforts  which  unity  requires  today. 

• * • 


I.  Foreword 

We  thank  God  for  his  presence  with  us  in  our  Assembly.  Our 
gathering,  more  than  any  of  our  previous  Assemblies,  has  been 
representative  of  the  nations  and  the  total  membership  of  the 
Church — younger  and  older,  men  and  women,  lay  and  ordained. 
The  privilege  of  meeting  in  Africa  has  enhanced  our  awareness 
of  the  rich  diversity  of  God’s  family.  Meeting  in  small  groups 
for  Bible  study,  we  have  been  guided  and  comforted  by  the  word 
and  presence  of  our  Living  Lord.  Through  music,  praise  and 
prayer,  we  have  been  knit  together  in  adoration  of  our  God.  We 
have  learned  to  know  him  better  as  the  one  who  frees  us  for  unity 
in  himself  and  as  the  one  who  unites  us  in  his  freedom.  He  him- 
self precedes  both  the  freedom  for  which  he  sets  us  free  and  the 
unity  which  binds  us  together  ; it  is  as  we  are  in  him  that  we  find  the 
liberty  which  does  not  tear  us  apart  from  one  another  and  a unity 
which  does  not  impose  uniformity  upon  desirable  diversity.  We 
are  grateful  also  for  much  that  has  happened  in  the  wider  life  of  the 
Church,  for  fresh  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
advance  in  mutual  understanding,  theological  agreement,  closer 
bonds  and  in  some  cases  even  unions  among  the  churches.  For  all 
this,  God  be  praised  ! 

G.-l 
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GROWING  TOGETHER  INTO  UNITY 


n.  Unity  Requires  a Commonly  Accepted  Goal 

We  believe  that  we  are  called  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  and 
have  therefore  struggled,  as  previous  Assemblies  have  done,  to 
describe  more  fully  tnat  goal.  We  recall  and  reaffirm  the  statement 
made  at  the  Third  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  which  described  God’s 
will  for  unity  in  terms  of  one  fully  committed  fellowship  of  all  God’s 
people  in  each  place,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages.  The  Fourth 
Assembly  spoke  of  a deeper  internal  dimension  of  unity  which  is 
expressed  by  the  term  ‘ catholicity  ’.  4 Catholicity  ’,  the  Assembly 
said,  4 is  the  opposite  of  all  kinds  of  egotism  and  particularism. 
It  is  the  quality  by  which  the  Church  expresses  the  fullness,  the 
integrity  and  the  totality  of  life  in  Christ . . . The  Church  must 
express  this  catholicity  in  its  worship  by  providing  a home  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  ; and  in  its  witness  and 
service  by  working  for  the  realization  of  genuine  humanity’. 
(Uppsala  68  Speaks , pp.  13,  14,  paragraphs  7 and  9).  True  catholi- 
city involves  a quest  tor  diversity  in  unity  and  continuity.  In  its 
catholicity  the  Church  ‘ is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind.’  (Ibid.,  p.  20). 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  Louvain, 
made  a considered  attempt  to  describe  the  unity  which  we  seek 
in  terms  of  4 conciliar  fellowship  ’.  The  Conference  at  Salamanca 
on  4 Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union  ’ has  recommended 
the  concept  in  the  following  terms  : 4 The  one  Church  is  to  be 
envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship,  each  local 
church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of 
catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apostolic  faith,  and  therefore 
recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and 
guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  As  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  pointed 
out,  they  are  bound  together  because  they  have  received  the  same 
baptism  and  share  in  the  same  eucharist ; they  recognize  each 
otner’s  members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common 
commitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and 
service  to  the  world.  To  this  end,  each  church  aims  at  maintaining 
sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches, 
expressed  in  conciliar  gathering  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  common  calling  ’ (cited  in  Uppsala  to  Nairobi , p.  79). 

The  term  4 conciliar  fellowship  ’ has  been  frequently  misunder- 
stood. It  does  not  look  toward  a conception  of  unity  different 
from  that  full  organic  unity  sketched  in  the  New  Delhi  statement, 
but  is  rather  a further  elaboration  of  it.  The  term  is  intended  to 
describe  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  one  undivided  Church  at  all 
levels.  In  the  first  place,  it  expresses  the  unity  of  churches 
separated  by  distance,  culture  and  time,  a unity  which  is  publicly 
manifested  when  the  representatives  of  these  local  churches  gather 
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together  for  a common  meeting.  It  also  refers  to  a quality  of  life 
within  each  local  church  ; it  underlines  the  fact  that  true  unity  is 
not  monolithic  and  does  not  override  the  special  gifts  given  to  each 
member  and  to  each  local  church,  but  rather  cherishes  and  protects 
them. 

True  conciliar  fellowship  presupposes  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
We  describe  this  unity  in  different  ways.  One  description  given  in 
our  meeting,  in  which  we  all  share,  even  though  it  is  not  yet  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  all,  is  the  following  : 4 True  conciliarity 
is  the  reflection  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of  the  triune  being  of  God. 
It  is  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  when  he  asked  the  Father 
that  his  disciples  might  be  one  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one. 
Tne  source  of  the  Churches  unity,  as  of  her  faith  and  her  joy,  is  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  with  the  risen  Christ  who  bears  the  marks  of 
his  cross,  and  the  continued  encounter  with  the  disciples  today 
with  his  living  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  eucharistic  fellowship. 
He  brings  its  members  into  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  makes  them  children  of  the  Father.  Thereby,  they  share  a 
common  participation  in  the  divine  nature  and  become  living 
members  in  the  one  living  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ.  Though 
different  members  in  each  local  community,  and  different  local  com- 
munities, do  and  should  manifest  a rich  diversity,  and  develop 
their  own  proper  personality,  nevertheless  no  cultural,  sociological, 
psychological,  political  or  historical  difference  can  alter  the  integrity 
of  the  one  Apostolic  Faith.  By  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
One  Living  Word  and  Son  of  God  is  incarnate  in  the  One  Church, 
the  One  Body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  and  the  true  worship- 
pers of  the  Father,  the  members.  They  commune  with  him  who 
said:  “I  am  the  truth.”  This  Living  Truth  is  the  goal  towards 
which  all  churches  who  seek  for  unity  tend  together.  Conciliarity 
expresses  this  interior  unity  of  the  churches  separated  by  space, 
culture  or  time,  but  living  intensely  this  unity  in  Christ  and  seeking, 
from  time  to  time,  by  councils  of  representatives  of  all  the  local 
churches  at  various  geographical  levels  to  express  their  unity  visibly 
in  a common  meeting.* 

Our  present  interconfessional  assemblies  are  not  councils  in 
this  full  sense,  because  they  are  not  yet  united  by  a common  under- 
standing of  the  apostolic  faith,  by  a common  ministry  and  a com- 
mon eucharist.  They  nevertheless  express  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
participating  churches  to  herald  and  move  towards  full  conciliar 
fellowship,  and  are  themselves  a true  foretaste  of  such  fellowship.1 

It  is  because  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  grounded  in  the  divine 
tri-unity  that  we  can  speak  of  diversity  in  the  Church  as  something 


1 Some  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  Church  might  experience 
more  fully  the  foretaste  of  which  we  speak  are  given  in  section  V of 
this  report  and  are  developed  on  pages  9 to  13- 
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to  be  not  only  admitted  but  actively  desired.  Since  Christ  died  and 
rose  for  all  and  his  Church  is  to  be  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of 
humankind,  it  must  be  open  to  women  and  men  of  every  nation 
and  culture,  of  every  time  and  place,  of  every  sort  of  ability  and 
disability.  In  its  mission  it  must  actively  seek  them  wherever  and 
whoever  they  are,  and  in  its  company  they  must  find  their  true 
home.  It  follows  that,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  our  calling  to 
unity,  we  must  consider  this  calling  within  the  wider  context  of  the 
unity  and  diversity  of  humankind.  It  is  because  we  have  often 
failed  to  do  this  that  many  have  dismissed  the  quest  for  Church 
unity  as  irrelevant  to  their  real  concerns. 

III.  Unity  Requires  a Fuller  Understanding  of  the  Context 

The  Handicapped  and  the  Wholeness  of  the  Family  of  God.  The 
Church's  unity  includes  both  the  ‘ disabled  * and  the  ‘ able  ’.  A 
church  which  seeks  to  be  truly  united  within  itself  and  to  move 
towards  unity  with  others  must  be  open  to  all;  yet  able-bodied 
church  members,  both  by  their  attitudes  and  by  their  emphasis  on 
acuvism,  marginalize  and  often  exclude  those  with  mental  or 
physical  disabilities.  Tne  disabled  are  treated  as  the  weak  to  be 
served,  rather  than  as  fully  committed,  integral  members  of  the  Body 
of  Cnrist  and  the  human  family  ; the  specific  contribution  which 
they  have  to  make  is  ignored.  This  is  the  more  serious  because 
disability — a worldwide  problem — is  increasing.  Accidents  and 
illness  leave  adults  and  children  disabled ; many  more  are 
emotionally  handicapped  by  the  pressures  of  social  change  and 
urban  living  ; genetic  disorders  and  famine  leave  millions  of  cliildren 
physically  or  mentally  impaired.  The  Church  cannot  exemplify 
‘ the  full  humanity  revealed  in  Christ  ’,  bear  witness  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  humankind  or  achieve  unity  in  diversity  if  it  con- 
tinues to  acquiesce  in  the  social  isolation  of  disabled  persons  and 
to  deny  them  full  participation  in  its  life.  The  unity  of  the  family 
of  God  is  handicapped  where  these  brothers  and  sisters  are  treated 
as  objects  of  condescending  charity.  It  is  broken  where  they  are 
left  out.  How  can  the  love  of  Christ  create  in  us  the  will  to  discern 
and  to  work  forcefully  against  the  causes  which  distort  and  cripple 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  human  beings  ? How  can  the 
Church  be  open  to  the  witness  which  Christ  extends  through  them  ? 

The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  and  the  Wholeness  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  The  Church’s  unity  includes  women  and  men 
in  a true  mutuality.  As  a result  of  rapid  cultural,  economic  and 
social  change,  women  and  many  men  reject  the  passive  or  restric- 
tive roles  formerly  assigned  to  women,  and  search  for  fuller  parti- 
cipation in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  in  society  at  large.  The 
relations  of  women  and  men  must  be  shaped  by  reciprocity  and  not 
by  subordination.  The  unity  of  the  Church  requires  that  women 
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be  free  to  live  out  the  gift  which  God  has  given  to  them  and  to 
respond  to  their  calling  to  share  fully  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
Church.  This  raises  fundamental  dogmatic  issues  on  which  we  are 
not  agreed,  but  which  are  further  pursued  in  the  study,  ‘ The 
Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  ’,  which  will  include 
the  significance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church  and  the  question 
of  the  ordination  of  women.  It  will  be  important  for  the  churches 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  this  study  for  their  teaching  on  family 
life  and  on  religious  vocations. 

Organization  and  Personal  Community  in  the  Unity  of  the  Church . 
The  Church’s  unity  enhances  and  does  not  hinder  personal  freedom 
and  community.  Church  unity  is  often  misunderstood  as  imply- 
ing larger  bureaucratic  structures  incompatible  with  spiritual 
freedom  and  personal  community.  In  essence,  the  Church  is  not 
bureaucratic,  but  gathers  God’s  people  in  each  place  and  in  all 
places  around  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  ministry  of 
word  and  sacrament  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  all.  The  heart 
of  any  proposal  for  Church  union  is  the  integrity  of  this  funda- 
mental personal  community.  The  fresh  search  especially  among 
young  people,  for  an  authentic  spirituality  and  a sense  of  community 
can  contribute  to  that  4 fully  committed  fellowship  ’ which  is 
intended  by  the  term  4 organic  union  ’.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
community  without  structure,  but  structure  must  serve  and  facili- 
tate good  Church  order,  which  is  itself  essentially  and  properly 
the  expression  of  committed  personal  fellowship  in  Christ. 
Organic  union  of  separate  denominations  to  form  one  body  does 
mean  a kind  of  death  which  threatens  the  denominational  identity 
of  its  members,  but  it  is  dying  in  order  to  receive  a fuller  life.  That 
is  literally  the  4 crux  of  the  matter  ’. 

Political  Struggle  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church . The  Church’s 
unity  is  lived  in  the  tension  of  political  struggle.  The  Church  is 
called  to  discern  and  attest  God’s  purpose  of  justice  in  history  and 
in  the  created  world,  but  it  is  frequently  tempted  to  remain  silent 
in  order  to  preserve  4 unity  \ or  to  divide  in  a crusading  spirit  for 
or  against  some  particular  cause.  On  these  difficulties,  we  have 
three  things  to  say  : 

(a)  Christians  are  sinners  judged  and  forgiven,  accepting  one 
another  as  such  in  Christ.  At  the  eucharist  we  are  all 
equal,  a company  who  have  no  righteousness  of  our  own 
but  who  receive  by  faith  and  in  love  the  righteousness  of 
God.  The  Church  is  thus  the  place  where  people  with 
sharply  opposed  commitments  can  meet  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  within  the  divine  mercy  which  sustains  them  all. 

(b)  But  the  Church  is  also  a company  under  Christ’s  disci- 
pline. We  are  not  permitted  to  ignore  or  to  compromise 
with  sin.  We  are  called  to  open  and  vigorous  mutual 
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criticism,  bearing  the  pain  of  controversy,  openly  testing 
ethical  decisions  (including  political  ones,  under  the  truth 
of  Christ,  and  seeking  always  the  way  of  obedience  in 
each  concrete  situation).  Individual  Christians  may  and 
often  should  take  more  radical  positions  than  the  Church 
as  a whole  can  or  should  do.  But  there  are  political  issues 
on  which  the  Church  itself  must  speak  and  act  on  behalf 
of  the  dignity  of  God’s  creatures.  To  do  this  is  not  to 
‘ politicize  ’ the  Church.  Rather,  the  Church  is  politi- 
cized when  it  is  so  tied  to  a party  or  a government,  a 
class  or  an  ideology,  that  it  is  not  free  so  to  speak  and  act. 

(c)  Open  and  honest  controversy  on  political  issues  may  lead 
to  agreement  or  it  may  lead  to  polarization.  When  all 
things  are  brought  into  the  light,  some  will  find  their 
refuge  in  a retreat  into  darkness.  The  Church  has  to 
learn  to  distinguish  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word  between 
sin  which  can  be  exposed  and  forgiven,  and  apostasy 
which  rejects  God’s  forgiveness  and  must  therefore  be 
rejected  by  the  Church.  How  can  we  learn  to  exercise 
this  discipline  and  this  discernment  in  situations  where 
our  churches  are  involved  in  racism,  in  social,  political  or 
religious  oppression  and  in  economic  exploitation? 

The  Search  for  Cultural  identity  and  the  Oneness  of  the  Church 
Universal.  Tne  Church’s  oneness  has  to  include  and  to  transcend 
every  culture,  but  the  Gospel  cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  those 
cultures  through  which  it  has  in  fact  come  to  us.  For  the  sake  of 
witnessing  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Church  is  free  to  ground 
itself  firmly  in  the  culture  and  lifestyle  of  every  people  to  whom  it 
is  sent.  Otherwise  it  would  die  like  a potted  plant  with  no  roots  in 
the  local  soil,  rather  than  find  life  as  a seed  which  dies  to  bear  fruit. 
There  is  no  single  culture  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Christian 
message  ; each  culture  is  to  be  both  shaped  and  transcended  by 
that  message.  But  cultures  change,  and  the  Church’s  alertness 
to  cultural  development  is  essential  to  healthy  oneness. 

No  church  should  become  so  identified  with  its  own  or  another 
particular  culture,  present  or  past,  .as  to  frustrate  its  critical  dia- 
logue with  that  culture.  When  a church’s  loyalty  to  a given  culture 
becomes  uncritical,  the  oneness  of  the  Church  Universal  suffers. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  situations  of  dependence  between  churches 
where,  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  a church’s  witness  in  its  own 
culture,  there  should  be  a temporary  moratorium  on  existing  de- 
pendencies in  order  to  prepare  for  a more  mature  interdependence. 
Yet,  the  People  of  God  will  always  find  their  first  and  primary 
identity  through  their  baptism  into  the  one  Body  of  Christ.  How 
does  this  understanding  of  culture  and  unity  shape  our  life  in 
liturgy  and  mission,  increase  our  understanding  of  diverse  theo- 
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logical  understandings  of  the  One  Faith,  free  us  in  situations,  such 
as  in  Ireland,  where  cultural  identification  has  become  an  imprison- 
ment making  it  profoundly  costly  for  the  churches  to  exercise  their 
ministry  of  reconciliation  ? 

IV.  Unity  Requires  Companionship  in  Struggle  and  Hope 

There  are  some  who  question  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  dis- 
cussion of  issues  of  church  unity  within  the  wider  context  of  the 
secular  struggles  of  humankind  for  peace  and  justice,  just  as  there 
are  those  who  question  the  relevance  of  the  decades  of  patient  theo- 
logical work  which  have  brought  us  to  the  place  where  we  are. 
To  the  first  we  must  say  that  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  called 
to  unity  is  ‘ that  the  world  may  believe  A quest  for  unity  which 
is  not  set  in  the  context  of  Christ’s  promise  to  draw  all  people  to 
himself  would  be  false.  To  the  second  we  say  that  it  is  only  within 
the  reality  of  a forgiven  community  that  humankind  can  find  true 
liberty.  It  is  as  a community  which  is  itself  being  healed  that  the 
Church  can  be  God’s  instrument  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  healing  of  our  divisions  is  a slow  and  complex  process 
which  has  many  elements.  Councils  of  churches  at  all  levels  are 
drawing  the  churches  together  for  various  tasks.  Union  negotia- 
tions between  churches  proceed  at  varying  speeds.  Bilateral  con- 
versations between  confessional  bodies  continue  at  various  levels. 
These  diverse  activities  do  not  always  assist  and  enrich  one  another, 
and  sometimes  they  are  in  tension  with  one  another.  Within  the 
common  commitment  to  unity  one  can  speak  broadly  of  two  ten- 
dencies which  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  There  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  whose  primary  stress  is  upon  the  necessity  for  faith- 
fulness to  the  truth  as  it  has  been  confessed  in  the  past  and  as  it  is 
embodied  in  the  received  traditions.  This  emphasis  leads  them  to 
give  priority  to  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  between 
representatives  of  different  traditions,  seeking  a common  under- 
standing of  the  one  tradition  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  others 
whose  primary  stress  is  upon  faithfulness  to  the  calling  of  the 
Church  to  be  the  sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  Christ’s  pur- 
pose to  draw  all  people  to  himself.  They  therefore  seek,  above 
all,  to  find  a form  of  unity  in  each  nation  or  region  which  will 
enable  the  Church  to  be  such  a sign.  Many  of  these,  especially 
(but  not  only)  in  the  younger  churches  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  find  that  the  language  which  earlier  generations  used 
to  confess  the  one  faith  does  not  help  them  to  confess  the  same 
faith  in  the  language  of  their  own  peoples.  They  find  that  the 
truth  they  confess  in  common  as  they  witness  to  their  neighbours 
is  more  important  than  the  separate  formulations  of  an  earlier 
time  and  another  culture.  In  many  places  united  churches  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  separated  churches  in  surrendering 
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their  separate  identities  in  order  to  become  one.  This  surrender 
has  been  costly,  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  testify  that 
it  has  been  the  way  to  new  life.  The  Conference  of  United  Churches 
in  Toronto  in  the  present  year  has  borne  witness  to  this  experience 
of  new  life  through  the  surrender  of  the  denominational  identities 
which  had  separated  them.  These  two  ways  of  approaching  unity 
must  be  complementary  and  not  competitive.  Local  or  national 
unions  of  churches  could  fall  into  confusion  and  error  by  not 
taking  seriously  enough  the  issues  of  the  continuity  with  the  past 
waich  are  involved  in  the  dialogue  between  the  confessional  families. 
This  dialogue  could  become  sterile  if  it  does  not  take  seriously  the 
urgency  of  God’s  will  to  show  forth  the  oneness  of  his  Church. 
Both  must  seek  to  enable  the  Church  in  each  place  to  be,  and  to  be 
seen  as,  the  one  family  gathered  into  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  this  Assembly  we  have  to  ask  what  progress 
we  have  made.  We  have  had  true  companionship.  In  the  broader 
context  which  this  Assembly  has  provided,  there  has  been  a fresh 
opportunity  to  undertake  the  ancient  and  often  difficult  conver- 
sations between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions  in  the  Church. 
Tne  presence  of  many  voices  from  Asia  and  Africa  has  helped  to 
give  this  ancient  dialogue  a new  intensity — and  therefore  both  a 
new  pain  and  a new  hopefulness. 

But,  we  must  also  record  deep  and  continuing  disagreements, 
as  a result  of  the  sin  which  divides  us.  In  some  respects  we  are  still 
far  apart,  and  even  where  there  is  theological  consensus  the 
churcnes  are  slow  to  act  on  it.  Tnere  are  conflicts  about  the 
whole  shape  of  theology  as  the  churches  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  challenge  the  long  dominance  of  Greek  and  Latin  forms 
of  thought.  Tnere  is  disagreement  about  the  extent  to  which 
diversity  in  credal  formulations  is  acceptable  to  the  one  Church. 
Above  all,  there  are  sharp  questions  which  demand  answers  not  in 
words  but  in  decisions  by  the  member  churches  : Why  does  the 
visible,  organic  union  of  churches  in  the  same  region  move 
so  slowly?  Why — after  so  many  decades — have  we  not  reached 
that  common  understanding  of  the  faith  which  would  enable  us  to 
share  together  in  the  Eucharist  at  this  Assembly  where  we  have 
confessed  Christ  together  and  known  his  presence  in  our  midst  ? 
Way — if  we  speak  in  terms  of  conciliarity — do  we  not  move  more 
rapidly  from  our  present  pre-conciliar  stage  to  a fuller  conciliar 
fellowship  in  a shared  Eucharist  ? And,  if  the  answer  is  ‘ because 
we  are  not  yet  united  *,  then  the  question  comes  again  : ‘ then 
why  do  we  not  unite?’. 

These  are  not  only  the  questions  of  impatient  men  and  women  ; 
they  may  also  be  the  questions  put  to  us  by  our  common  Lord. 
If  so,  they  call  for  an  answer  not  at  some  future  time  determined 
by  us  at  our  leisure,  but  in  the  day  of  his  mercy  which  is  given  to 
us  today. 
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Meeting  in  the  Advent  season  we  ask  the  churches  to  consider 
these  questions.  The  Lord  who  has  come  to  free  and  unite  us, 
will  come  also  as  our  Judge.  But  with  judgment  there  is  hope. 
In  reporting  to  this  Assembly,  the  Churches’  Commission  on 
International  Affairs  says  : ‘ We  have  found  that  the  specificity  or 
uniqueness  of  any  Christian  contribution  can  only  be  found  in  the 
basic  conviction  that  there  is  “ a hope  beyond  hope  It  is  in  that 
hope  that  we  call  the  churches  to  go  forward.’ 

V.  Implications  and  Recommendations 

1.  We  recommend  a common  effort  to  confess  Christian  Truth , 
and  to  share  more  fully  in  Witness  and  Mission 

(a)  A Common  Effort  to  Confess  Christian  Truth.  We  ask 
the  churches  to  undertake  a common  effort  to  receive,  re-appropri- 
ate  and  confess  together,  as  contemporary  occasion  requires,  the 
Cnristian  truth  and  faith,  delivered  through  the  Apostles  and 
handed  down  through  the  centuries.  Such  common  action,  arising 
from  free  and  inclusive  discussion  under  the  commonly  acknow- 
ledged authority  of  God’s  Word,  must  aim  both  to  clarify  and  to 
embody  the  unity  and  the  diversity  which  are  proper  to  the  Church’s 
life  and  mission. 

(b)  A More  Common  Witness  and  Mission.  We  ask  the  churches 
to  recognize  their  common  responsibility  for  mission  by  planning 
together  not  only  the  tasks  which  they  have  to  accomplish  jointly, 
but  also  the  tasks  which  they  have  to  do  separately.  But  mission 
involves  more  than  joint  planning,  and  we  believe  that  the  churches 
should  move  towards  a greater  degree  of  joint  action  and  witness. 

2.  We  recommend  a Fuller  Sharing  among  the  Churches  of 
Experience , Personnel , Resources  and  Support . 

Recognizing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  immediate 
ecumenical  tasks  to  develop  more  truly  sustained  and  sustaining 
relationships  among  the  churches,  as  they  look  towards  the  time 
when  they  can  enjoy  full  conciliar  fellowship,  we  recommend  : 

(a)  Mutual  Intercession.  That  all  members  should  encourage 
and  assist  their  members  in  regular  and  informed  intercession  for 
the  other  churches.1 

( [b ) Reciprocal  Visitation.  That  reciprocal  visitation  among 
the  churches  be  accepted  as  a normal  part  of  their  respcnsibilily. 
Visits  by  church  delegations  should  be  regularly  arranged  for  the 


1 Following  up  on  this  recommendation,  an  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle 
entitled  *For  All  God’s  People*,  has  been  prepared  ar.d  will  be  published 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  later  in  1978. 
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purpose  of  sharing  in  each  other’s  liturgy,  theology  and  spirituality, 
and  for  mutual  pastoral  help,  counsel  and  encouragement. 
Churches  should  also  arrange  wherever  possible  that  when  their 
members  visit  other  areas  in  the  course  of  secular  duty  advantage 
be  taken  of  such  visits  for  personal  contacts  with  the  churches 
there. 

(c)  Solidarity  in  Suffering.  That  whenever  any  church  is 
passing  through  suffering,  the  other  churches  must  find  ways  of 
expressing  solidarity  with  them  in  their  suffering,  both  by  prayer 
and  visitation,  and  by  courageous  action  in  publishing  the  facts 
and  making  appropriate  protest. 

(d)  Sharing  of  Personnel  and  Finance.  That  concerted  efforts 
be  made  to  share  personnel  and  finance  in  ways  which  promote 
both  the  proper  freedom  and  the  proper  interdependence  of  all  the 
churches.  Tnis  sharing  must  be  mutual.  True  sharing  within 
a mature  partnership  means  that  churches  are  free  to  use  personnel 
and  financial  aid  in  accordance  with  their  own  priorities  ; they 
can  also  decline  any  support  which  they  feel  would  not  further  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  in  their  area. 

(?)  Growing  together  in  Each  Place.  That  neighbouring 
churches  in  the  same  locality  should  find  ways  of  closer  reciprocal 
encounter  in  the  bond  of  truth  and  love,  offering  correction  to  one 
another,  and  being  open  to  the  witness  of  the  many  small  inter- 
confessional groups  which  are  created  by  a common  social  or 
political  concern,  a common  charismatic  experience,  a common 
search  for  a new  spirituality  and  life-style  or  a common  theological 
research.  These  groups  merit  and  need  the  active  pastoral  support 
of  the  churches.  They  are  in  many  places  real  points  of  ecumenical 
growth  and  must  not  be  pushed  to  the  margin  of  the  Church’s 
concern. 

( f ) Shared  Pastoral  Responsibility.  That  the  churches  engage 
more  seriously  together  in  fulfilling  their  pastoral  responsibility 
towards  those  who  enter  into  mixed  marriages,  and  to  the  organized 
groups  of  those  who  have  contracted  such  marriages. 

3.  A Fresh  Review  of  Ecumenical  Commitments 

(a)  A Re-Appraisal  of  Ecumenical  Commitments.  The  vision 
of  conciliar  fellowship  at  all  levels  represents  a challenge  to  the 
present  ecumenical  situation  and  raises  a sharp  question  about  the 
extent  to  which  our  ecumenical  commitments  actually  contribute 
to  a resolute  quest  for  unity.  We  ask  the  churches  to  review  the 
pattern  and  degree  of  their  present  commitment  to  the  ecumenical 
structures  at  local,  national,  regional  and  global  levels  and  ask 
themselves  whether  these  structures  are  functioning  as  means 
towards  unity  or  as  a substitute  for  unity. 
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(b)  Greater  Interdependence  between  Ecumenical  Initiatives. 
The  vision  of  conciliar  fellowship  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
interdependence  among  our  various  ecumenical  efforts.  The  quest 
for  visible  unity  is  being  pursued  in  many  ways  at  different  levels  : 
regional,  national  and  local  ‘ councils  union  negotiations,  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  conversations  at  international,  regional 
and  national  levels  and  local  initiatives  in  collaboration.  We  ask 
the  churches  by  concerted  action  to  ensure  that  these  efforts  support, 
influence  and  encourage  one  another. 

(c)  Decisions  which  contribute  to  an  Advance  toward  unity. 
The  vision  of  conciliar  fellowship  urges  us  to  move  beyond  mere 
common  dialogue  and  study  to  identify  and  make  those  decisions 
as  churches  which  will  generate  movement  toward  that  goal. 
While  it  is  important  for  us  to  report  to  our  churches  about  WCC 
Assemblies  and  to  develop  more  effective  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  supprt,  the  essential  need  is  for  actions  by  the  churches 
which  strengthen  the  development  of  true  conciliar  fellowship. 
We  ask  the  churches  for  such  actions  : deliberate  steps  towards 
a fuller  fellowship  with  other  churches.  As  an  example  of  one  such 
decision,  we  ask  the  churches  to  consider  the  three  agreed  statements 
on*  Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry  \ 
compiled  after  many  years  of  study  and  consultation  by  the  WCC 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  These  statements  indicate  a 
growing  convergence  among  the  churches  in  these  three  areas. 
We  ask  that  the  churches  study  these  texts  and  transmit  their 
responses  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  by  December  31, 
1976.  In  responding  the  churches  should  not  only  examine  whether 
the  agreed  statements  reflect  their  present  teaching  and  practice , 
but  indicate  the  ways  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the 
common  advance  towards  unity.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies,  the 
study  on  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministry  should  be  continued 
and  deepened. 

4.  We  recommend  the  Study  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Integration  of  the  Disabled.  We  ask  the  churches  to 
participate  fully  in  the  proposed  WCC  study  of  the  Church  and 
the  disabled,  to  take  account  of  the  findings  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  on  this  subject  at  Louvain  ( Study  Encounter , No.  17, 
1971),  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  integrate  the  disabled  fully 
into  the  life  of  the  Church  at  every  level. 

(b)  Women  and  Church  Unity.  Recognizing  that  the  catho- 
licity of  the  Church  requires  the  community  of  men  and  women  in 
its  life,  we  recommend  that  the  churches  participate  fully  in  the 
study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church,  with 
consideration  of  issues  of  theology,  scripture,  tradition  and  ministry. 
We  ask  the  churches  to  engage  in  serious  theological  reflection  on 
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these  issues,  especially  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the  nature  of  the 
unity  we  seek. 

(c)  Conciliar  Fellowship.  We  ask  the  churches  to  provide 
opportunities  for  a careful  study  and  evaluation  of  the  concept 
of  conciliar  fellowship  as  a way  of  describing  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  the  following  documents  : — 

‘ Conciliarity  and  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

Louvain  1971,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  59  ; ‘ The  Unity 

of  the  Church — Next  Steps  the  report  of  the  Salamanca  Con- 
sultation, 

What  kind  of  Unity  ?,  pp.  119-130  ; Orthodox  Contributions 
to  Nairobi , WCC,  1975,  especially  pp.  10-13  and  31-33  ; the  report 
of  the  Orthodox  Consultation  at  Etchmiadzin,  Study  En- 
counter y Vol  II,  No.  4 (1975) ; ‘ What  Unity  Requires — A Comment’, 

What  Unity  Requires , WCC  1975,  pp.  14-17  ; and  ‘ What 
Unity  Requires  Report  of  Section  II,  WCC  Fifth  Assembly, 
Nairobi.  Tnis  study  must  clarify  the  varied  meanings  given  to 
the  phrase  ‘ local  churches  and  the  relation  of  the  local  church 
to  the  full  reality  of  the  Church.  It  must  also  take  up  the  issues 
concerning  the  eucharist,  ministry  and  authority. 
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CALLED  TO  WITNESS  TO  CHRIST’S  CROSS  AND  GLORY 

Report  of  the  Toronto  Consultation  of  United  Churches 
and  Church  Union  Committees,  June  1975 

From  June  2-9,  1975,  representatives  of  united  churches 
and  of  some  church  union  committees  met  in  Toronto  to 
consider  issues  of  common  interest.  The  consultation 
decided  to  issue  the  following  message  to  united  churches, 
church  union  committees,  World  Confessional  Families, 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Several  passages 
are  of  immediate  relevance  to  the  work  of  Section  II. 

In  the  name  of  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Greetings  ! 

We  have  come  together  from  united  churches  and  church 
union  committees  in  many  countries  to  share  the  experiences  of 
united  churches.  Our  first  act  was  to  gather  at  the  Lord’s  Table. 
Tnere  we  learned  afresh  that  ‘ The  love  of  Christ  controls  us, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  one  has  died  for  all  ; therefore  all 
have  died.  And  he  died  for  all,  that  those  who  live  might  live  no 
longer  for  themselves  but  for  him  who,  for  their  sake,  died  and  was 
raised’  (II  Cor.  5 : 14-15). 

In  this  year  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  our  host,  and  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  (WCC),  we  stand  at  the  intersection  of  a complex 
history  with  the  equally  complex  present  situation  of  the  world  and 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
As  men  and  women  of  our  time,  we  are  bewildered  and  pained  by 
the  conflicts  and  suffering  of  humankind  and  we  find  very  precious 
the  signs  of  hope  we  have  been  given  by  our  Lord  as  he  has  called 
our  churches  to  unity. 

A Shared  Experience 

It  is  our  testimony  that  our  Lord  has  called  us  together  in  united 
churches  to  find  one  another  in  him  and  to  hear  together  what  he 
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wants  us’to  do  in  the  world  today.  Our  unity  is  a unity  given  to  us 
by  our  Lord  so  that  we  may  be  more  credible  witnesses  to  him  and 
more  effective  servants  of  his  liberating  and  reconciling  purpose. 
We,  in  this  Conference,  who  find  one  another  in  Christ  and  see 
ourselves  afresh  in  the  mirror  of  his  word,  are  very  different  from 
one  another.  We  bring  to  our  meeting  the  different  contexts  of 
our  Christian  living.  We  come  from  places  and  churches  where 
people  are  seeking  and  affirming  their  true  selves  after  centuries  of 
being  confined  to  someone  else’s  pattern  ; there  political  and  econo- 
mic questions  of  great  seriousness  are  causing  division  and  polariza- 
tion ; and  where  there  are  new  movements — evangelical,  charis- 
matic, social,  theological — the  appraisal  and  reception  of  which 
exercise  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  churches. 

When  we  stand,  physically,  at  the  intersection  of  Toronto’s 
busy  streets,  as  we  see  people  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  rich  diversity  of  humankind.  As  we  look  at  the 
many  church  buildings  and  the  announcements  of  their  varied  pro- 
grammes, we  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  all  the  most  vital  and  most 
dynamic  witnesses  to  God’s  purpose  in  the  world  and  to  the  cross 
and  glory  of  Christ  belong  to  the  united  churches  or  even  to  churches 
that  seek  union.  It  cannot  be  with  pride  or  arrogance  that  we 
speak  to  others. 

But  we  know  we  must  affirm  and  express,  in  this  setting  of 
diversity,  the  visible,  manifested,  experienced,  sacramental  unity 
of  Christ’s  Church.  Unity  is  already  given  in  him  to  all  the  people 
of  God,  but  it  is  not  yet  fully  shown  to  the  world  as  the  unity  of  his 
one  body.  We  already  belong  to  one  another  in  Christ;  we  need 
to  embody  that  belonging  more  fully  in  the  specific  forms  of  our 
church  life. 

We  do  not  have  to  begin  the  Church  afresh  in  this  generation. 
We  share  in  those  gifts  which  Christ  has  brought  to  the  world  ; the 
full  testimony  to  God’s  purpose  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  the  signs  and  seals  of  his  presence  in  baptism  and 
the  eucharist ; the  service  rendered  by  those  whom  he  has  called  to 
diverse  ministries.  We  appropriate  these  gifts  in  many  different 
ways,  but  we  have  a common  inheritance  which  can  enable  us  to  go 
forward  together  and,  therefore,  go  further  together. 

A Call  to  Unite 

As  members  of  united  churches  and  church  union  committees, 
we  emphasize  the  call  to  organic  union.  We  are  often  asked  by 
fellow-Christians  ‘ Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  sharing,  in  various 
ways,  the  given  unity  in  Christ  and  what  he  provides  in  Scripture, 
Sacrament  and  minisiry  ? Unity  is  unity  in  diversity  and  not  uni- 
formity ; why,  then,  do  you  press  so  hard  for  acts  of  union  ? * 
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Our  answer  arises  from  our  sense  of  God’s  call  to  witness  to 
Christ’s  cross  and  glory.  We  believe  that  he  is  calling  us  to  over- 
come the  sinfulness  and  pain  of  our  present  divisions,  leaving 
behind  personal  and  group  security,  to  serve  not  only  the  needs  of 
individuals  but  also  divided  communities  and  nations.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  our  churches  have  heard  the  call  of  Jesus  to  take  up 
our  cross  and  follow  him.  Tnis  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  begun 
to  appropriate  the  truth  that  we  are  ‘ fellow  heirs  with  Christ, 
provided  we  suffer  with  him  in  order  that  we  may  also  be  glorified 
with  him  ’ (Rom.  8:17).  It  is  as  we  have  entered  upon  a costly 
unity  of  the  Church  which  is  a death  to  the  selfhood  we  cherish  but 
new  life  at  the  command  of  the  Risen  Lord  that  we  have  been  set  free 
to  face  the  conflicts  and  tensions  of  our  present  situations  in  the 
world.  We  live  in  a world  where  Christians  are  on  both  sides  of 
political  and  economic  antagonisms  and  hostilities.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  those  conscious  of  being  exploited  and  those  ashamed  of 
having  profited  from  exploitation.  We  need  a unity  which  can  hold 
people  together  in  such  a way  that  they  join  in  the  search  and 
struggle  for  justice.  We  need,  too,  a unity  that  can  overcome 
the  Hesitations  of  Christians  unsure  how  to  receive  and  nurture 
those  who  respond  to  the  one  Gospel  and  then  find  many  churches. 
Such  a unity  is  contradicted  where  the  Church  is  divided,  and  is 
clearly  signalled  only  by  a visible  unity  of  Christians  in  one  faith 
and  one  fellowship  at  the  Lord’s  Table. 

The  united  churches  are  a response  to  the  world’s  needs,  a 
response  in  which  we  have  sought  to  obey  our  Lord.  Faced  with 
the  task  of  proclaiming  and  living  the  Gospel,  divided  churches 
have  felt  impelled  to  go  beyond  any  secondary  considerations  and 
to  give  clearer  expression  to  their  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ.  They 
have  been  able  to  accept  one  another  in  the  same  faith  and  to  adopt 
structures  suitable  for  their  life  and  witness  as  one  church. 

Wherever  this  fellowship  of  all  in  each  place  has  been  partially 
realised,  there  comes  at  once  the  awareness  that  this  is  only  a step 
on  a long  road.  We  must  be  uniting  as  well  as  united  churches. 
In  the  distance,  we  see  a vision  of  one  Church,  the  whole  people 
of  God,  made  up  of  particular  churches.  Each  particular  church 
at  its  appropriate  level — village,  town,  city,  district,  region,  nation, 
continent — expresses  the  fellowship  of  Christians  in  the  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  eucharist,  in  mutual  care  and  responsibility,  in 
common  witness  and  service.  This  is  the  vision  of  a church  which 
has  found  the  God-given  provision  for  decision-making  which  is 
never  arbitrary  and  a participation  which  is  never  irresponsible. 

Though  the  vision  tarries,  united  churches  have  to  ask 
themselves  how  they  can  be  related  to  one  another  and  to  their 
fellow-Christians  of  all  churches,  and  how  to  take  their  place  on  the 
frontier  of  the  struggle  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
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Mutual  Recognition 

Both  our  common  experiences  and  our  great  variety  must  be 
recognized.  Because  we  have  gone  through  the  experience  of  a 
union  which  has  in  it  a pain  which  is  also  a birth-pang  and  a joy 
which  we  feel  impelled  to  share,  we  know,  when  we  meet,  an  affinity 
across  our  geographical  and  historical  separateness.  Yet  because 
we  have  eacii  found  our  unity  under  the  calling  and  the  pressures  of 
a particular  situation,  both  of  church  history  and  national  setting, 
we  see  one  another  as  diverse  ; we  hear  many  accents  of  testimony. 
We  have  been  learning  in  this  meeting  to  share  Christ’s  gifts  more 
completely.  Both  our  felt  affinity  and  our  acknowledged  diversity 
lead  us  to  call  our  churches  to  a declaration  of  mutual  recognition 
and  to  relationships  appropriate  to  such  recognition.  Both  at  the 
stag3  of  union  negotiations  and  after  organic  union  has  been 
acnieved  by  particular  churches,  there  is  clearly  a need  for  sus- 
tained and  sustaining  relationships.  Such  relationships,  far  from 
being  exclusive,  will  also  help  in  the  development  of  new  relation- 
ships with  conservative  evangelical  groups  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  on  the  other. 
United  churches  will  also  be  encouraged  by  one  another  in  their 
commitment  to  the  work  of  unity  in  their  own  areas  through 
councils  of  churches  at  local,  national  and  regional  levels. 

United  Churches  and  the  World  Confessional  Families 

Common  experience,  coupled  with  diversity,  has  led  us  to 
consider  our  relations  with  the  world  families  of  churches,  com- 
monly known  as  the  World  Confessional  Families  (WCFs),  and 
to  their  share  in  the  search  for  the  expression  of  the  universality 
of  the  Church.  Again  and  again,  the  WCFs  have  spoken  of  their 
organizations  as  provisional  and  changeable.  They  have  sought  in 
various  ways  to  relate  to  the  emergence  of  united  churches.  We 
acknowledge  the  help  that  has  been  given  in  the  process  of  union 
negotiations  by  some  WCFs  to  their  member  churches  ; but  we 
have  also  experienced  the  way  in  which  the  strong  traditions  of  the 
WCFs,  coupled  with  the  strength  and  financial  power  of  their  older 
member  churches,  have  been  an  unintended  threat  or  even  some- 
times directly  exercised  hindrance  to  the  achievement  of  union. 
Tne  very  nature  and  experience  of  united  churches  means  that  the 
WCFs  are  not,  in  their  present  form,  an  appropriate  channel  for 
relationships  between  united  churches  themselves  and  between 
united  churches  and  churches  of  the  traditions  united  in  them. 

A conversation  must,  therefore,  take  place  between  united 
churches  and  union  committees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  WCFs 
on  the  other,  a conversation  includig  those  united  churches  which 
feel  unable  to  join  the  world  families. 
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United  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

We  desire  that  our  churches  should  fully  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WGC),  because  it  is  an  important 
instrument  for  unity.  Preliminary  though  the  WCC  is,  it  deserves 
our  eager  support.  We  desire  a greater  commitment  by  the  WCC 
to  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  we  ask,  on  behalf  of  our  churches, 
that  the  WCC  will  be  ready  more  actively  to  assist  and  enable  the 
process  of  union  negotiation  and  the  development  of  relations 
between  united  churches. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  united  churches  should  not 
form  a new  organization  and  so  add  to  the  number  of  WCFs.  We 
see  the  WCC  and,  within  it,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  as 
the  instrument  which  we  need  for  our  mutual  relations  in  this  time 
of  transition  from  the  present  divisions  to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

At  the  end  of  our  meeting,  we  feel  both  responsible  and  elated  ; 
responsible  because  there  are  so  many  things  we  want  our  churches 
to  think  about  and  do  ; elated  because  we  have  experienced  here  in 
Toronto  a link  between  our  varied  churches  and  church  union 
committees  akin  at  the  international  level  to  the  joy  of  the  unions 
we  know  or  hope  for  in  our  local  situations.  Unity  of  the  Church 
is  not  an  end  in  itself ; the  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all  has  a pur- 
pose directed  to  the  unity  of  humankind.  We  claim  the  promise  of 
Jesus,  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn.  12  : 32),  ‘ I,  when  I 
am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  to  myself’. 

To  Christ,  the  Crucified,  Risen  and  Ascended,  be  the  Glory  ! 
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WHAT  UNITY  REQUIRES— A COMMENT 

The  following  comment  was  prepared  by  a consultation 
sponsored  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (June  16-20,  1975).  The  purpose  of  the  consul- 
tation was  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  reflect  together  on 
the  Annotated  Agendas  of  Sections  I and  II.  This  com- 
ment seeks  to  present  some  of  the  convictions  which  arise 
from  the  studying  of  this  issue  of  unity  in  the  particular 
context  of  the  developing  Roman  Catholic  participation 
in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

* * # 

We  welcome  the  statement  of  the  Salamanca  Conference 
prepared  as  a basis  for  discussion  at  Nairobi  : 

‘ The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship 
of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar 
fellowship  each  local  church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the 
others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apostolic 
faith  and  therefore  recognises  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same 
Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  spirit.  They  are  bound 
together  because  they  have  received  the  same  baptism  and  share  in 
the  same  eucharist ; they  recognise  each  other’s  members  and 
ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world. 
To  this  end  each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustain- 
ing relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar 
gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common 
calling.’ 

This  is  a further  development  of  the  effort  to  state  together  the 
nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.  It  presupposes  and  builds  upon  the 
earlier  statements  of  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  unity  we  seek,  while  using  also  the  concept  of  conciliarity 
developed  at  the  Louvain  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission. It  provides  a promising  context  in  which  further  steps 
can  be  taken  together. 

On  this  we  have  the  following  comments  to  make  for 
considerations  of  the  meeting  of  Section  II  at  Nairobi  : 

(1)  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  both  local  and  universal.  It 
is  the  one  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  which  is  present 
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in  each  local  church,  and  these  local  churches  form  one  single 
Church.  In  calling  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity,  the 
ecumenical  movement  must  never  separate  the  local  and  the  uni- 
versal aspects  of  unity,  or  give  one  priority  over  the  other.  Both 
are  essential  and  both  belong  together. 

(2)  It  follows  that  there  must  be  a constant  mutual  relation- 
ship between  those  efforts  which  proceed  at  the  global  level  (for 
example,  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  between  world 
confessions)  and  those  which  proceed  at  the  local  level  (for  example, 
specific  schemes  of  organic  union).  Each  of  these  needs  the  in- 
sights of  the  other  and  both  of  them  need  the  insights  which  derive 
from  the  work  on  these  issues  done  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission. It  is  very  necessary  to  develop  procedures  by  which 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Confessional  Families  can  keep  each  other  fully 
informed  of  the  conversations  which  are  proceeding  at  all  levels. 

(3)  There  has  been  in  recent  years  a strong  stress  on  conver- 
sations between  confessions  at  the  world  level.  This  is  partly  the 
natural  and  proper  result  of  the  vigorous  participation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  global  perspectives,  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  These  discussions  at  the  world  level  are  necessary 
in  order  that  the  basic  theological  issues  be  not  by-passed  in  the 
quest  for  unity  at  the  local  level.  However,  there  is  a danger  that 
these  may  lead,  and  have  in  some  cases  led,  to  a weakening  of  the 
efforts  among  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  seek  organic  union  with  their  neighbours  in  the  places  where  they 
live.  We  hope  that  all  concerned,  including  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  will  agree  that  this  ought  not  to  happen.  We  recognize 
that  the  union  of  churches  in  one  locality  which  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  union  of  the  participating  churches  at  the  global  level  raises 
grave  dogmatic  issues  for  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches. 
Nevertheless  we  believe  that  all  possible  help  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  efforts  for  organic  union  at  the  national  or 
regional  level  where  the  churches  concerned  believe  that  this  is 
appropriate  and  possible,  according  to  their  understanding  of  the 
Church.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  witness  of  all  Chris- 
tian communities  is  needed  and  is  to  be  heard  in  the  search  for 
unity. 

(4)  The  Salamanca  statement  envisages  the  one  Church  as 
4 a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united  We  do  not  understand  the  word  4 conciliar  ’ to  im- 
ply any  weakening  of  the  fullness  of  organic  union  as  envisioned  in 
the  New  Delhi  statement,  bur  rather  as  describing  something  of  the 
nature  of  that  unity  at  all  levels.  We  understand  that  the  phrase 
4 local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united  ’ is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  means  of  the  description  given  at  New  Delhi  of  a 4 fully 
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committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching 
the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  Bread,  joining  in  common  prayer, 
and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to 
all  ’,  and  that  the  conciliar  fellowship  which  unites  these  local 
churches  is  to  be  interpreted  as  at  New  Delhi  in  implying  that  these 
local  churches  are  so  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in 
all  places  and  in  all  ages  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted 
by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires 
for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  us.  We  further  understand  that 
this  universal  fellowship  implies  all  those  elements  of  mutual  help, 
interdependence  and  common  action,  of  catholicity  in  the  fullest 
sense,  which  was  spoken  of  at  Uppsala.  This  is  spelled  out  in  the 
Salamanca  statement  about  ‘ sustained  and  sustaining  relation- 
ships ’. 

(5)  The  concept  of  conciliarity  as  used  in  the  Salamanca 
statement  thus  continues  the  thinking  of  the  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala 
Assemblies.  However,  the  word  is  capable  of  different  interpre- 
tations. A Council  ( Concile ) in  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  under- 
standing is  a gathering  of  bishops  each  representing  his  own  local 
church  within  a fully  united  sacramental  fellowship.  The  local, 
national  and  world  Councils  of  Churches  which  have  arisen  with 
the  modern  ecumenical  movement  ( Conseils ) are  not  within  one  fully 
united  sacramental  fellowship,  but  they  manifest  many  of  the 
features  of  conciliarity  and  especially  they  provide  a means  of 
sustained  and  sustaining  relations  between  churches  which  are 
separated  both  geographically  and  confessionally.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  the  present  situation  may  be 
regarded  as  pre-conciliar. 

(6)  However,  conciliarity  is  not  a concept  which  refers  only 
to  the  relations  between  churches  but  also  to  an  aspect  of  the 
Church’s  life  at  every  level — local,  regional  and  universal.  It  is 
a quality  of  the  Church’s  good  ordering,  a quality  of  its  life  at  all 
levels.  This  quality  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  knows  each  of  his  people  by  name  and  wills  that  each  one 
should  play  his  own  proper  part  in  the  life  of  the  whole.  The 
practice  of  conciliarity  is  ‘ an  expression  of  the  relatedness  among 
all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  ’ ; it  is  needed  in  order  that 
‘ legitimate  diversity  be  prevented  from  deteriorating  into  division  ’ ; 
it  is  ‘a  discipline  required  by  communion  in  Christ  ’ (Salamanca 
Conference).  It  is  a visible  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  the  unity 
in  which  God  wills  to  embrace  all  people  does  not  overwhelm  but 
protects  and  cherishes  the  special  part  which  each  member  can 
play  in  the  life  of  the  whole.  The  principle  of  conciliarity  therefore 
applies  to  the  Church’s  life  at  all  levels. 

(7)  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  exploration  of  the  concept 
of  conciliarity  as  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Church  calls  for  a 
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corresponding  study  of  the  kind  of  personal,  pastoral  caring  which 
can  best  nourish  and  strengthen  the  conciliar  development. 
Councils  require  appropriate  leadership.  At  every  level  of  the 
Church’s  life  there  is  needed  both  the  element  of  conciliarity  and 
the  kind  of  personal  episcope  which  can  draw  out  and  coordinate 
the  contribution  of  each  member.  In  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the 
Letter  to  the  Ephesians  we  are  taught  that  the  Risen  Lord  has 
given  the  Apostles  and  other  ministers  to  equip  the  saints  for  their 
ministry  and  to  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ.  Personal  episcope  is 
thus  seen  as  a service  to  the  whole  body  through  which  all  the 
members  can  be  helped  to  play  their  distinctive  parts  in  a shared 
common  life.  Yet  in  practice  we  often  find  in  the  history  and  in  the 
present  experience  of  the  Church  a conflict  between  the  personal 
and  corporate  aspects  of  church  order  between,  for  example,  the 
episcopal  and  synodical  elements  in  church  government.  There  is 
need  for  study  of  this  and  other  issues  such  as  the  following  : the 
role  of  the  bishop  in  his  church  ; the  mutual  relationships  and 
responsibilities  of  the  bishop  and  his  own  synod  ; the  functions  of 
certain  bishops  among  their  brother  bishops  at  different  levels  of  the 
Church’s  life,  and  the  differing  doctrinal  grounds  upon  which 
these  are  based. 

(8)  Conciliarity  cannot  be  rightly  understood  except  in  the 
context  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  who 
incorporates  each  of  the  baptised  into  the  local  congregation  and 
who  unites  all  the  Christian  congregations  within  the  universal 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  done  in 
the  same  Spirit,  manifests  and  realises  the  unity  of  the  local  congre- 
gation as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  leads  it  towards 
a unity  which  goes  beyond  all  limits.  The  universal  Church  lives 
in  the  communion  of  the  congregations  which  accept  the  same 
word  of  God  and  which  mutually  recognise,  in  those  who  gather 
to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  the  same  reality. 

(9)  In  addition  we  note  a few  other  points  from  our 
discussion : 


(a)  We  welcome  the  emphasis  the  Annotated  Agenda 
places  on  the  search  for  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship.  At  the  same  time  the  Agenda  is  right  in  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  the  need  for  visible  unity  is  being  questioned  on  grounds 
which  arise  from  the  Church’s  involvement  in  the  contemporary 
world.  This  is  no  doubt  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  involve 
himself  or  herself  fully  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  This  involvement 
calls  for  all  our  energies  and  may  even  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  our 
lives.  But  this  leads  inevitably  to  a plurality  of  motives  and 
methods  which  cause  tension  and  often  deep  conflicts.  True  unity 
does  not  suppress  conflicts  but  provides  space  for  confrontation 
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and  opportunity  for  reconciliation.  The  concept  of  conciliar 
fellowship  may  prove  useful  also  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger  of  absolutizing  ideo- 
logies and  the  resulting  conflicting  involvements  to  the  point  of 
justifying  disunity  and  destroying  eucharistic  community  or 
harming  the  ecumenical  fellowship  we  already  have. 

(b)  We  recognise  also  that  since  the  Church  is  a divine- 
human  institution,  the  new  divisions  that  arise  within  the  People 
of  God  are  a residue  and  reflection  of  the  brokenness  of  mankind. 
The  Church  is  involved  in  this  brokenness  because  of  her  parti- 
cipation in  the  struggles  of  the  world,  but  cannot  consider  it  insur- 
mountable on  account  of  her  faith  in  the  reconciling  power  of 
Christ. 
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C 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  JUSTICE  AND 
THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

An  Orthodox  Comment 

In  preparation  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
organized  a consultation  of  Orthodox  theologians  at  the 
Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete,  March  7-14,  1975,  to  reflect 
together  on  ‘ The  Church’s  Struggle  for  Justice  and  Unity 
The  following  text,  specifically  prepared  as  a contribution 
to  Section  II  of  the  Assembly,  ‘ What  Unity  Requires 
may  also  be  found  in  Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi, 
WCC,  Geneva,  1975. 

# * # 

When  Orthodox  Christians  say  they  are  within  the  continuity 
of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  this  is  no  ex- 
clusivist  claim  but  a declaration  that  they  abide  in  the  fullness  of 
the  apostolic  communion  which  has  always  to  be  manifested 
more  fully,  and  this  in  company  with  all  other  Christians  at  work 
in  the  world.  Calling  themselves  bearers  of  unity,  the  Orthodox 
are  persuaded  that  they  have  a positive  contribution  to  make  to 
the  movement  for  Christian  unity  and  world  unity.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  they  should  define  the  nature  of  this  contribution 
and  at  the  same  time  ask  themselves  how  their  own  unity  is  actually 
lived  in  practice. 

1.  What  is  the  Orthodox  Church’s  Conception  of  Unity  ? 

The  Orthodox  understand  unity  to  be  a conciliar  life,  not  in 
any  juridical  sense  but  in  the  sense  of  a real  communion,  a harmony 
in  Christ  between  members  within  the  Church  and  between  the 
Churches.  ‘ The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In 
this  conciliar  fellowship,  each  local  church  possesses,  in  com- 
munion with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the 
same  apostolic  faith  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging 
to  the  same  Church  of  Chiist  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  ’ 
(Section  II  dossier,  p.  36).  This  definition,  suggested  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  is  a good  way  of 
stating  the  Orthodox  vision  of  unity. 
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This  vision  is  realised  in  history  insofar  as  unity  is  made  more 
visible  by  common  witness,  the  transmission  of  one  local  church’s 
spiritual  experience  and  theological  understanding  to  another  local 
church,  and  by  fraternal  correction.  Whatever  motives  may  have 
determined  the  birth  of  this  or  that  autocephalous  church,  the 
unity  of  the  Orthodox  world  should  not  be  thought  of  as  .that  of  a 
federation  of  juxtaposed  and  self-sufficient  sovereign  churches  but 
rather  as  a unity  in  diversity.  Alert  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit, 
they  will  be  able  to  avoid  rivalry  and  the  spirit  of  domination  by 
acknowledging  their  equal  dignity  in  Christ.  This  convivialite 
will  permit  each  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  histori- 
cally assigned  to  it,  to  put  down  its  roots  in  the  culture  of  its  people 
and  to  help  the  full  development  of  that  people  in  justice  and 
freedom. 

Imbued  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  faithfulness  to  its  Lord, 
the  local  church  should  always  be  ready  to  listen  and  to  welcome 
human  creativity.  It  is  called  to  make  a continual  offering 
(anaphora)  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives  and  in  that  world  to  remain 
free  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  fellow  Christians. 

So  the  Orthodox  Church  does  not  expect  that  other  Christians 
be  converted  to  Orthodoxy  in  its  historical  and  cultural  reality 
of  the  past  and  the  present  and  to  become  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Its  desire  is  that  all  should  strive  in  their  own  churches 
and  traditions  to  deepen  the  fullness  of  the  apostolic  faith  embodied 
in  a fully  ecclesial  life.  No  church  is  therefore  required  to  uproot 
itself,  to  cut  itself  off  from  its  cultural  heritage  or  to  lose  its  distinc- 
tive character.  Each  would  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  all. 

This  view  necessarily  implies  that  the  Orthodox  themselves 
must  be  converted  ever  more  fully  to  their  own  faith  and  to  a life 
corresponding  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  : ‘ that  they  may  all  be  one  ’ 
(Jn.  17  : 21).  The  unity  of  the  Church  should  be  understood  as 
common  participation  in  the  true  Tradition.  Unity  is  a reality  in 
history.  It  has  been  given  by  Christ  in  his  Holy  Spirit  by  concrete 
means  within  an  historical  and  visible  community.  It  is  not  some- 
thing static,  given  completely  once  and  for  all.  It  is  a unity  which 
increases,  which  becomes  perfect.  It  is  a dynamic  process  which 
involves  our  spiritual  transformation  until  ‘ we  all  at  last  attain 
to  the  unity  inherent  in  our  faith  and  ...  to  mature  manhood 
measured  by  nothing  less  than  the  full  stature  of  Christ  ’ (Eph. 
4 : 13).  The  unity  which  has  been  given  to  us,  therefore,  calls  for  a 
continued  effort  towards  the  perfect  unity  which  will  only  be 
revealed  at  the  end  of  time.  Unity  can  only  be  understood  in 
this  eschatological  perspective.  For  only  in  this  perspective  can 
we  grasp  the  two  aspects  of  unity — on  the  one  hand,  the  mystery 
of  the  unity  given,  and,  on  the  other,  the  penitent  awaiting  of  that 
full  unity  which  will  be  revealed  by  Christ  at  his  second  coming. 
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Unity  has  been  given  and  will  come — it  is  already  here  as  a 
foretaste  ( arrabon ) of  the  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  the  leaven  of  the 
unity  of  all  men  and  of  all  things.  By  its  prayers  in  the  Liturgy, 
the  Church  struggles  for  this  larger  unity.  It  is  called  to  contri- 
bute to  the  gathering  of  all  the  nations  throughout  the  world.  This 
task  is  part  of  the  service  ( diakonia ) the  Church  has  to  render  in  the 
world.  The  efforts  being  made  today  to  achieve  the  unity  of  all 
people  are  therefore  not  foreign  to  the  Church.  It  understands 
them  as  forming  part  of  God’s  design.  It  realizes  the  intimate 
relationship  between  its  own  unity  and  the  unity  to  which  the  world 
is  called.  The  deepest  reason  for  this  bond  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
salvation  offered  to  us  by  Christ.  Because  all  things  are  recapitu- 
lated in  him,  the  message  of  salvation  necessarily  has  this  universal 
dimension. 

2.  The  Role  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Church 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bishop’s  role  as  witness  of  the 
Tradition  has  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  community  : the 
community  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  Bishop  and  the  latter  cannot 
exist  apart  from  the  community  (cf.  St.  Cyprian).  The  Bishop  is 
the  successor  of  the  apostles,  not  as  an  individual  apart  from  the 
community  but  in  perfect  union  with  the  charismatic  community. 

3.  The  Laity 

In  this  perspective,  the  baptized  and  confirmed  layman  or 
lay  woman  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a member  of  the  Church.  This  is 
why  the  problem  of  the  laity  does  not  arise  for  us  as  a theological 
problem.  It  is  a matter  of  avoiding  exaggerations  or  deviations 
in  certain  cases.  We  need,  therefore,  to  develop  forms  and  methods 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  people  to  communicate  with  one 
another  and  to  share  responsibility  as  they  listen  to  what  the  Spirit 
is  saying  to  the  churches. 

4.  Women  in  the  Church 

So  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly  a theological 
problem,  or  at  least  traditional  practices  which  restrict  her  full 
participation  in  ecclesial  life. 

While  the  Orthodox  Churches  are  making  fairly  intense  efforts 
to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  share  more  fully  in  ecclesial  life, 
they  tend  to  yield  to  specific  requests  rather  than  take  any  steps 
to  re-examine  the  problem  as  a whole. 

In  the  present  climate  of  opinion,  the  problem  as  a whole  is  a 
two -fold  one,  requiring  a thorough  interpretation  of  certain  Pauline 
passages  (especially  Ephesians  5)  : (a)  is  there  an  anthropology  of 
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the  couple,  defining  relationships  of  domination,  subjection  or 
complementarity  (mutual  subjection)  between  man  and  woman  ? 
( b ) Why  does  the  Orthodox  Church  not  ordain  women  to  the  minis- 
terial priesthood  ? Because  at  present  the  problem  does  not  present 
itself  in  an  acute  form  within  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  latter  does 
not  feel  ready  to  pronounce  officially  on  this  question  without 
first  giving  it  mature  reflection. 

In  any  case,  a woman  should  be  able  in  complete  freedom  to 
tontribute  to  the  maximum,  whatever  she  is  called  to  do  in  the 
cervice  of  the  Church  ( diakonia , catechism,  theological  reflection  in 
she  Church,  and  so  on). 

The  cases  of  the  laity  and  women  are  only  two  examples  of 
many  which  illustrate  the  problems  facing  a conciliar  life. 

5.  Steps  Towards  Unity 

As  a specific  and  significant  example  of  the  new  steps  which 
are  called  for  today  in  efforts  to  move  in  the  direction  of  conciliar 
fullness,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  achievement  of  union  between 
the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Pre-Chalcedonian  Orthodox 
Churches.  Differences  of  a theological  character  have  to  a large 
extent  been  clarified  by  an  unofficial  dialogue  between  theologians. 
What  needs  to  be  done  now  is  to  prepare  for  the  reconciliation 
between  these  churches  by  official  approaches.  The  achievement 
of  this  union  would  mark  the  beginning  of  reconciliation  ‘ beyond 
dogmatic  formulas  ’ while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  fullness  of 
the  dogma  (cf.  St.  Basil,  Traite  du  St.  Esprit)  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  Love  and  Truth.  It  would  be  extremely  important  not  only 
for  the  Orthodox  Churches  but  also  for  the  whole  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  for  it  would  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  all  the 
Christian  families. 
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A FELLOWSHIP  OF  LOCAL  CHURCHES 
TRULY  UNITED 

Report  of  a Consultation  held  in  Geneva,  December  1976 

Responding  to  both  the  Assembly’s  request  for  further 
study  and  its  strong  emphasis  on  ‘ congregational  life  a 
small  consultation  was  convened  in  Geneva,  December 
10-13,  1976.  It  sought  to  identify  the  main  issues  that 
are  involved  in  the  concept  of  ‘ a fellowship  of  local 
churches  ’ and  to  suggest  some  tentative  answers.  The 
following  is  the  report  of  that  consultation. 

# * # 

The  concept  of 4 a fellowship  of  local  churches  ’ presented  some 
difficulties  for  the  WCC’s  Fifth  Assembly.  Three  reasons  for  this 
may  be  noted  : 

(a)  The  term  4 local  church  ’ does  not  have  the  same  meaning 
in  the  various  confessional  traditions.  While  in  some  the  term 
refers  to  the  community  gathered  around  word  and  sacrament 
in  a given  place  and  at  a specific  moment,  in  others  it  is  used  for 
larger  units,  for  example,  a diocese,  a region  or  even  a nation. 

(b)  The  translation  of  the  term  presents  difficulties.  The 
literal  equivalents  in  French  or  German,  for  instance,  tend  to  have 
different  connotations.  Mutual  understanding,  therefore,  can  be 
reached  only  by  an  agreed  description  of  the  reality  which  the  term 
is  supposed  to  designate. 

(c)  The  attempt  to  describe  the  reality  raises  other  difficulties, 
however.  The  first  meaning  of  the  term  4 local  ’ is  geographical. 
Therefore,  the  term  4 local  church  ’ naturally  should  be  used  for 
the  church  in  a geographically  limited  place,  for  example,  a village, 
a neighbourhood,  a town.  But  would  such  a geographical  descrip- 
tion do  justice  to  the  complicated  sociological  realities  of  modern 
society  ? More  and  more  the  same  persons  belong  to  several  com- 
munities. Their  allegiance  is  divided  between  the  places  of  resi- 
dence, work,  recreation  and  so  on.  What  should  then  be  called 
the  local  church  ? Each  eucharistic  assembly  ? Or  rather  the 
church  in  the  area  where  a group  of  Christians  moves  and  meets  in 
varying  constellations  ? If  the  latter  solution  is  chosen,  how 
should  the  area  be  delineated  ? 
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The  difficulty  referred  to  under  (c)  has  already  been  debated 
by  earlier  Assemblies.  The  Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi  made 
the  following  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘ place  ’ : 

This  statement  used  the  word  ‘ place  * both  in  its  primary 
sense  of  local  neighbourhood  and  also,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, of  other  areas  in  which  Christians  need  to  express 
unity  in  Christ.  Thus  being  one  in  Christ  means  that  unity 
among  Christians  must  be  found  in  each  school  where  they 
study,  in  each  factory  or  office  where  they  work  and  in  each 
congregation  where  they  worship,  as  well  as  between  congre- 
gations. ‘ Place  ’ may  further  imply  not  only  local  commu- 
nities but  also  wider  geographical  areas  such  as  states,  pro- 
vinces or  nations,  and  certainly  refers  to  all  Christian  people 
in  each  place  regardless  of  race  and  class. 

By  using  the  term  ‘ place  ’ for  all  levels  of  the  Church’s  life  the 
Third  Assembly  avoided  a clear  definition.  The  description  of  the 
‘ unity  we  seek  ’ requires  more  definite  distinctions. 

Some  comments  on  the  text  of  Nairobi  have  understood  the  term 
‘ local  church  ’ to  mean  the  Church  within  a relatively  large  area, 
for  example,  a diocese  or  a nation.  They  have  interpreted  the 
phrase  as  having  the  meaning  which  is  attributed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  term  ‘ ecclesia  particularis  ’.  ‘ Fellowship 

of  local  churches  ’ would  then  mean  the  communion  of  dioceses  or 
even  groups  of  dioceses.  This  immediate  interpretation  must  not 
be  too  quickly  adopted.  The  meaning  can  only  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  ecclesiological  and  sociological  scrutiny. 

In  any  case,  the  description  offered  by  the  Fifth  Assembly 
presents  by  its  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  local  church  a challenge 
to  the  existing  reality  of  the  churches.  Disunity  is  seen  as  parti- 
cularly scandalous  at  the  level  of  the  local  church.  The  question 
arises,  therefore,  as  to  how  the  efforts  towards  unity  can  contri- 
bute towards  restoring  the  unity  of  ‘ all  in  each  place  ’.  The 
description  implicitly  regards  the  unity  at  that  level  as  the  criterion 
by  which  the  ecumenical  movement  must  be  guided. 

1.  ‘ Church1 * * * * * * *  9 and  4 place 9 : some  preliminary  theological 
considerations 

Speaking  about  the  Church  inevitably  implies  speaking  about 

people  living  in  specific  places,  contexts  and  situations.  The 

Church  is  not  something  ready-made  which  is  only  secondarily 

related  to  places  ; no,  the  Church  cannot  even  be  conceived  apart 

from  the  reality  of  places.  It  is  necessarily  and  essentially  ‘ local  ’. 

This  observation  is,  of  course,  sociologically  a truism.  But 

more  is  involved  here  than  sociological  observation.  Theologically, 

the  essential  relatedness  of  Church  to  ‘place’  is  part  of  the  Church’s 
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self-understanding  as  a missionary  community.  At  this  level, 
we  have  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  the  Church  to  be  conscious 
of  its  relatedness  to  ‘ place  ’ as  a relatedness  which  is  missionary 
in  structure  and  intention.  The  relation  of  Church  to  place  receives 
its  final  meaning  in  this  perspective,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
permanently  be  made  meaningful  in  this  sense. 

Again,  to  say  that  the  Church  has  been  ‘ placed  ’ in  the  midst 
of  human  communities  does  not  imply  that  the  Church  is  an  accom- 
lished  reality  in  itself  prior  to  or  apart  from  its  being  ‘ placed  ’. 
The  Church  comes  into  being  and  it  exists  as  a part  of  human 
relations  and  conditions  ; yet  as  such  it  is  part  of  a missionary 
movement  in  history.  The  Church  is  part  of  created  humanity 
and  called,  as  the  chosen  people,  to  keep  the  praise  of  God  going 
in  the  world.  It  bears  the  marks  of  sinful  humanity  and  proclaims 
and  represents  Christ  as  the  suffering  and  triumphant  servant,  thus 
reminding  the  world  of  the  renewal  and  fulfilment  which  God  will 
grant.  All  speech  about  ‘ local  church  ’ should  be  qualified  by 
these  considerations. 

Now,  how  should  we  define  4 place  ’ ? Obviously,  a place  is  not 
merely  a geographical  area  which  can  be  identified  on  the  map. 
It  has  a temporal  dimension  as  well.  The  people  of  a specific 
place  have  a specific  past  and  future  ; they  have  their  traditions  and 
expectations.  An  adequate  understanding  of  ‘ place’  is  only 
possible  if  this  temporal  dimension  is  taken  into  account.  This  is 
especially  true  today,  as  the  pace  of  history  has  accelerated  ; condi- 
tions are  changing  much  more  rapidly  than  in  earlier  centuries. 
More  than  ever,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  emphasise  that 
places  are  not  fixed  and  static  entities. 

In  the  light  of  the  missionary  structure  and  intention  of  the 
relation  between  Church  and  place,  outlined  above,  this  aspect  of 
temporality  and  change  implies  the  necessity  for  the  Church  to 
be  constantly  self-critical.  Of  course,  the  Church  has  its  share  of 
temporality  and  change.  But  the  way  in  which  it  changes  does  not 
automatically  imply  a continuity  in  meaningful  missionary  related- 
ness. Questions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  mode  of  the  Church’s 
presence  will  have  to  be  asked  again  and  again.  The  missionary 
adaptation  meant  here  does  not  imply  that  the  Church  should  go 
along  with  all  fashions  and  tendencies  that  manifest  themselves  in 
society;  its  source  of  self-criticism  is  ultimately  not  given  with  the 
conditions  but  with  the  source  of  its  mission.  Only  if  the  Church 
constantly  relates  its  ‘ place  ’ to  that  source  will  it  be  renewed  and 
transformed,  not  just  by  the  pressure  of  time,  but  by  the  vision  of 
the  coming  kingdom. 

In  that  sense  the  Church’s  presence  and  witness  will  also  affect 
the  character  of  the  place  and  give  it  a new  direction.  The  Church 
brings  into  each  place  its  own  past  and  its  own  future,  Jesus  Christ, 
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the  source  and  goal  of  all  things.  Though  it  becomes  part  of  the 
traditions  and  expectations  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  related,  its 
own  past  and  future  will  qualify  those  and  may  even  effectively 
change  the  character  of  the  place. 

The  relationship  between  Church  and  place  always  remains 
provisional.  No  manifestation  of  the  ‘ local  church  * can  therefore 
be  regarded  as  definitive  or  normative.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  an 
effective  sign  of  Christ’s  presence,  the  relationship  to  the  place 
needs  to  be  kept  under  constant  review  ; and  as  history  moves  on, 
new  forms  of  4 local  churches  ’ may  develop.  It  belongs  to  the 
Church’s  witness  to  be  constantly  on  the  way  and  to  be  open  to 
ever-new  ways  of  relating  to  the  localities  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is  by  the  very  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  provisionality  and 
change  that  it  will  be  seen  as  pointing  to  the  ultimate  victory  of 
Christ  and  the  final  unambiguous  renewal  of  all  things. 

II.  4 Local  church  ’ in  the  confessional  traditions 

The  meaning  of  the  term  4 local  church  ’ is  not  the  same  in  all 
confessional  traditions.  Depending  on  the  understanding  of  the 
Church,  its  life  and  its  structures,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  deter- 
mined by  different  factors.  For  all,  the  assembly  gathered  for  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  the  basic  unit  in  the  Church’s  life. 
But  they  differ  in  the  way  in  which  they  consider  the  liturgical 
assembly  to  be  constituted.  Three  broad  types  may  be  distingui- 
shed. They  are  not  entirely  coincident  with  confessional  differences. 

(1)  The  4 local  church  ’ is  the  Church  under  the  leadership  of 
a bishop.  It  has  its  centre  in  the  bishop’s  see.  The  bishop, 
surrounded  by  his  presbyterium,  presides  over  the  eucharistic 
assembly.  Ideally,  there  should  be  not  more  than  one  eucharist 
assembly.  Practically,  there  will  be  several  sub-units— parishes 
which  are  geographical  in  nature  or  communities  constituted  on 
a cultural  or  linguistic  basis.  Each  of  these  sub-units  will  be  under 
the  care  of  a presbyter,  but  they  are  all  understood  as  extension 
of  the  bishop’s  eucharistic  assembly.  The  first  type  is  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

(2)  The  4 local  church  ’ is  the  Church  under  the  leadership  of  a 
presbyter.  In  this  view,  a distinction  is  made  between  the  adminis- 
trative level  of  the  diocese  or  region  and  the  liturgical  assembly  pre- 
sided over  by  the  presbyter.  The  term  4 local  church  ’ is  reserved 
for  the  latter.  This  second  type  is  characteristic  of  the  Western  tra- 
dition. It  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  it  still 
the  common  understanding  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (although 
in  response  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  it  is  moving  today  in 
the  direction  of  the  first  type).  The  churches  of  the  Reformation 
(Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Anglican)  have  inherited  this  position 
and  have  on  the  whole  maintained  it.  These  churches,  especially  the 
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Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  place  less  emphasis  on  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist  than  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
the  centrality  of  the  presbyter  is  expressed  rather  through  the 
Ministry  of  the  Word. 

(3)  The  ‘ local  church  ’ is  the  gathered  community.  In  this  view, 
the  liturgical  assembly  constitutes  its  own  centre  and  periphery. 
The  ordained  ministry,  where  it  exists,  is  seen  as  rising  up  from  within 
the  community  as  is  expressed  in  the  practice  of  lay  members  sharing, 
together  with  ordained  representatives  of  the  widest  Church,  in  the 
laying  on  of  hands  in  the  ordination.  This  third  type  is  characteristic 
of  the  Baptist  and  Congregationalist  traditions. 

In  all  traditions  the  need  of  a close  connection  between  the  ‘ local 
churches  ’ is  felt  and  recognized.  Everywhere,  in  one  form  or 
another,  a network  of  4 sustained  and  sustaining  relations  ’ exists. 
The  ground  for  this  network  is  always  the  mutual  recognition  which 
the  4 local  churches  ’ accord  to  one  another.  The  ways  of  mutual 
recognition  vary ; however,  the  variety  largely  coincides  with  the 
three  types  mentioned  above. 

(1)  In  the  first  type,  the  communion  is  established  by  the  mutual 
recognition  of  bishops.  They,  acting  not  as  individuals  but  as 
representatives  of  their  church,  ensure  the  unity  of  the  local  churches. 

(2)  In  the  second  type,  the  communion  is  usually  established  by 
synodical  networks.  The  presbyters  and  very  often  members  of  the 
laity  represent  their  liturgical  assembly  in  synodical  meetings. 
Methodism  represents  a variety  within  this  type.  The  interlocking 
of  society,  circuit,  district  and  conference  is  such  that  the  whole 
4 connection  ’ is  ecclesiologically  more  basic  than  any  local  church. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  presbyters  will  meet  under  the 
bishop  who,  in  turn,  will  represent  the  diocese  or  other  dioceses. 
Each  bishop  needs  to  be  in  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

(3)  In  the  third  type,  the  network  of  mutual  relations  is  to  a large 
extend  determined  by  a community-to-community  recognition.  The 
emphasis  is  not  on  a system  of  representation  but  rather  on  the  direct 
fellowship  between  the  communities.  Though  the  4 local  churches  ’ 
may  consult  each  other  and  collaborate  in  many  fields,  they  will 
retain,  as  a rule,  a large  degree  of  independence  and  self- 
government. 

All  three  views  of  the  local  church  have  their  roots  in  certain 
historical  circumstances  and  developments.  The  first  type  is  the 
result  of  the  expansion  of  the  early  Church.  The  bishop,  originally 
presiding  over  the  one  community  which  existed  in  a given  place, 
has  now  the  responsibility  for  several  communities,  the  communities 
are  still  regarded  as  one  community.  The  second  type  represents 
a further  stage.  The  role  originally  played  by  the  bishop  has  now 
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in  part  been  attributed  to  the  presbyter.  The  third  type  is  the  result 
of  the  rediscovery  of  the  charismatic  community,  often  with  a strong 
element  of  rebellion  against  hierarchical  or  political  interference  and 
pressure. 

Sometimes  structures  which  had  been  adopted  to  meet  the 
needs  in  particular  cultural,  social  or  political  circumstances  have 
been  perpetuated  even  after  the  circumstances  have  changed.  Some- 
times, churches  maintain  in  their  teaching  a certain  understanding 
of  the  ‘ local  church  ’ but  allow  in  reality  other  approaches  to  deve- 
lop. For  instance,  while  the  Orthodox  Churches  officially  belong 
to  the  first  type,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  their  practice  is  closer 
to  the  second  type.  Sometimes,  in  response  to  changing  circum- 
stances the  approach  has  been  modified  and  combined  with  elements 
of  other  approaches.  For  instance,  the  Congregationalist  approach 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries  has  developed  in  the  direction  of  the 
second  type. 

Obviously,  the  local  church  can  be  described  under  yet  other 
aspects.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the  approach 
of  the  Volkskirche  and  the  ‘ voluntarist  ’ approach.  The  Volkskirche 
claims  to  include  the  whole  population  of  a village,  region,  island, 
country  or  nation.  The  term  4 local  church  ’ in  the  perspective  of 
the  Volkskirche  has  a strong  geographical  connotation ; it  refers  to 
the  area  served  by  the  church.  The  ‘voluntarist’  approach  em- 
phasizes the  community  which  is  constituted  by  the  free  decision 
of  the  people,  in  response  to  God’s  initiative,  to  covenant  together. 
In  this  view,  the  term  ‘ local  church  ’ refers  rather  to  the  gathered 
community. 

Similarly,  specific  circumstances  under  which  the  Church  lives 
have  their  influence  on  the  way  in  which  the  ‘ local  church  ’ is  con- 
ceived, for  example,  where  the  Church  lives  under  pressure  and 
persecution  or  where  a hostile  state  imposes  its  control  on  the 
Church.  There  is  also  the  difference  between  the  Church  in  a 
majority  situation  and  the  Church  in  a minority  situation  which 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account. 

III.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  4 local  church  ’ ? 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  can  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘ local  church  ’ be  determined  ? The  following  observations  may 
offer  the  beginning  of  an  answer. 

The  term  refers  to  an  area  where  Christians  can  easily  meet  and 
form  one  committed  fellowship  in  witness  and  service.  Every 
local  church  will  normally  gather  in  one  eucharist  service.  The 
conditions  of  the  area  may  be  such  that  there  is  need  for  several 
separate  services.  Even  then  it  must  be  made  evident  that  these 
communities  understand  themselves  as  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 
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The  area  to  be  served  may  vary  in  size.  It  may  be  a village  or 
town,  it  may  be  a city  or  part  of  a city.  It  should  not  be  so  large 
that  the  Christian  community  loses  coherence  nor  so  small  that 
its  homogeneity  favours  separatism  in  the  human  community. 
The  area  should  be  so  chosen  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
cross  human  barriers  will  become  manifest. 

Modern  developments  in  society  lead  to  a stronger  emphasis 
on  larger  units  in  the  Church’s  life.  Since  people  belong  to  several 
communities  at  the  same  time,  there  is  need  for  greater  transparence 
and  interaction  between  the  communities.  Common  decisions 
need  to  be  taken  by  all  and  for  all  communities  together.  In  all 
confessional  traditions,  one  can  observe  today  a convergent  tendency 
to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  ‘ zone  humaine  ’,  that  is,  the 
area  in  which  a significant  grouping  of  people  lives  and  moves. 
Local  presbyterial  parishes,  for  instance,  are  being  grouped  into 
‘ deaneries  ’ and  larger  dioceses  are  being  divided  into  several 
‘ episcopal  ’ areas  (sometimes  on  a geographical  basis,  as  in  the 
Anglican  diocese  of  London : sometimes  on  a functional  basis,  as 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Liverpool).  Whatever  name  is 
given  to  these  pastoral  units  there  is  need  to  recognize  their  increasing 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Even  less  than  in  earlier  periods  can 
individual  communities  fulfil  their  witness  in  isolation.  They  need 
to  be  fully  part  of  the  whole  Christian  community  in  a larger  area 
and  to  make  available  their  resources  for  common  witness. 

This  last  observation  underlines  the  need  for  the  whole  Church 
from  the  local  to  the  regional,  national  and  world  levels,  to  form 
one  living  organism.  Local  churches,  in  communion  with  each 
other,  manifest  the  whole  Church,  and  therefore  each  local  church 
must  participate  visibly  in  the  life  of  the  whole  Church  in  as  far  as  it 
takes  place  at  other  than  local  levels.  The  term  ‘ conciliar  fellow- 
ship ’ points  to  the  openness  and  mutual  giving  that  is  required  in 
such  participation. 

IV.  The  6 local  church  ’ in  the  midst  of  the  human  community 

A place  is  not  only  a geographical  but  also  a human  reality. 
All  human  beings  are  shaped  by  many  factors.  They  are  members 
of  a particular  race  and  a particular  culture,  they  formulate  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  in  a particular  language,  they  share  in  the 
life  of  agriculture,  business,  industry  or  profession  and  are  influenced 
in  their  outlook  by  the  activity  to  which  they  are  committed.  These 
and  other  similar  particularities  become  part  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
because  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  related  to  the  place  (see  above, 
Section  I). 

From  very  early  times,  there  have  been  congregations  formed 
by  those  who  shared  a common  language  and  this  has  been  widely 
accepted  as  legitimate.  Can  there  also  be  legitimate  forms  of  the 
G.-3 
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Church  related  to  race,  culture  or  daily  work  ? Is  it  proper  to 
recognize  distinct  eucharistic  assemblies  in  the  same  area  on  the 
basis  of  distinct  language,  race,  culture  and  other  factors  ? The 
issue  is  especially  acute  in  areas  where,  through  increased  mobility, 
people  of  different  backgrounds  live  together. 

There  is  no  agreed  answer  to  these  questions.  Some  insist  that 
there  can  only  be  one  eucharistic  assembly  in  one  area  and  that  all 
must  be  gathered  into  it.  Others  hold  that  there  can  and  ought  to 
be  liberty  for  separate  eucharistic  assemblies  gathering  together 
those  who  share  the  same  background. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  according  to  God’s  purpose  all  of  every 
tanguage,  race  and  culture  should  share  in  one  eucharist.  But  in 
lhe  course  of  its  missionary  journey  into  every  sector  of  human 
society  the  Church  may  find  it  necessary,  as  a matter  of  pastoral 
wisdom,  to  give  provisional  recognition  to  distinct  assemblies  in  one 
and  the  same  area.  For  instance,  when  the  Church  crosses  a barrier 
and  brings  the  Gospel  to  a sector  of  society  which  lives  in  a different 
culture,  it  cannot  be  content  simply  to  invite  individuals  from  that 
culture  to  join  the  existing  community.  Such  an  invitation  would 
sever  the  converts  from  their  culture  and  make  them  marginal 
adherents  of  another  culture.  Mission  would  be  rendered  sterile. 
Therefore,  as  a provisional  measure,  there  must  be  room  for  the 
formation  of  a congregation  within  that  receiving  culture,  speaking 
its  language  and  sharing  its  style  of  life,  through  which  the  full  riches 
of  that  culture  may  be  brought  into  the  life  of  the  universal  Church. 
The  pluriformity  that  comes  into  being,  and  in  fact  has  come  into 
being  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  its  obvious  assets 
and  liabilities.  The  strictly  provisional  character  of  any  separation 
that  is  involved  will  be  made  manifest  if,  at  the  level  of  the  larger 
pastoral  unit,  there  is  a form  of  church  life  which  enables  com- 
munities marked  by  distinct  linguistic,  racial  and  cultural  styles  to 
share  together  in  full  eucharistic  fellowship  with  one  another,  just 
as  the  churches  of  all  regions  share  in  the  eucharistic  fellowship 
of  a universal  council.  This  is  part  of  what  we  understand  by 
conciliar  fellowship.  True  conciliar  fellowship  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  openness  and  mutual  correction  so  that  the 
provisional  separation  may  not  be  allowed  to  harden  into  permanent 
separation. 


V.  The  6 local  church  ’ and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 

The  local  church,  in  order  to  be  authentically  related  to  the  place, 
needs  to  be  one  fully  committed  fellowship.  The  existence  of 
several  churches  in  the  same  place  divided  along  confessional  lines 
is  a denial  of  the  nature  and  the  calling  of  the  local  church.  The 
present  situation  must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly. 
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The  efforts  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  aim  primarily 
at  enabling  ‘ all  in  each  place  ’ to  form  one  ‘ local  church  ’.  The 
confessional  heritage  may  have  a continuing  life  in  the  united  Church 
as  long  as  they  nourish  the  witness  of  the  local  church  and  do  not 
diminish  its  capacity  for  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
whom  it  is  called  to  serve. 

There  is  need  for  conversations  among  the  various  traditions 
at  all  levels.  Agreement  on  the  faith  and  the  structure  of  the 
Church  is  essential  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church.  Local  churches 
must  be  able  to  count  on  the  achievement  of  such  agreement  on 
a wider  scale.  If  the  different  confessional  communities  in  one  place 
unite  without  this  foundation,  they  will  lack  doctrinal  profile.  Their 
unity  will  be  based  primarily  on  their  common  cultural  or  social 
outlook.  Where  only  one  confessional  tradition  is  represented  in 
one  place,  the  wider  agreement  will  make  the  local  church  more  fully 
aware  of  the  extended  fellowship.  True  conciliar  relations  require 
a firm  common  base. 

But  are  there  not  intermediary  stages  on  the  way  to  the  full  unity 
of  the  church  ? Can  the  unity  of  the  local  church  not  be  partially 
realized  ? The  present  situation  offers  interesting  and  challenging 
new  developments.  In  many  places,  small  groups  and  fellowships 
have  grown  around  common  concerns  and  interests.  They  have 
been  formed  across  the  barriers  of  confessional  traditions.  There 
are  groups  to  meet  the  pastoral  needs  of  people  living  in  mixed 
marriages,  groups  offering  new  insight,  spiritual  experience  or 
liturgical  renewal,  new  monastic  communities,  groups  responding 
to  particular  problems  in  society,  etc.  At  the  moment  of  their 
formation,  most  of  these  groups  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
ecclesial  units.  But  as  they  begin  to  share  in  worship,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments  and  in  mutual  pastoral  ministry,  their 
fellowship  acquires  ecclesial  quality. 

What  significance  do  such  groups  have  for  the  search  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church  ? No  doubt,  they  are  spontaneous  responses 
to  the  imperative  to  form  a committed  fellowship  centred  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  members  of  these  new 
fellowships  remain  within  and  accept  their  confessional  tradition. 
But  their  commitment  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  leads  them  to 
anticipate  the  communion  of  the  future.  These  groups  are  local. 
They  are  responses  to  needs  which  present  themselves  in  a particular 
place.  In  a certain  sense  they  begin  to  realise  what  the  local  church 
has  been  called  to  be.  Therefore  their  initiative  cannot  be  regarded 
as  entirely  local.  They  reflect  the  nature  of  the  universal  Church 
in  their  determination  to  centre  their  life  on  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
follow  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  many 
cases,  ministers  of  different  traditions  participate  in  the  life  of 
a group  and  provide  a link  with  the  leadership  of  the  confessional 
traditions. 
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Is  it  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  such  groups  ecclesial 
significance?  Should  they  not  be  regarded  as  a foretaste  of  the  unity 
to  come  ? In  any  case,  they  present  a challenge  to  the  churches 
which  continue  to  live  in  separation.  The  spontaneous  experience 
of  unity  at  the  local  level  is  another  reminder  of  the  urgency  of  the 
quest  for  unity.  In  response,  the  churches  need  to  double  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  firm  agreement  which  is  required  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 


Ill 


TOWARDS  AGREEMENT  ON  BAPTISM, 
EUCHARIST,  MINISTRY 

A 

ONE  BAPTISM,  ONE  EUCHARIST  AND  A MUTUALLY 
RECOGNIZED  MINISTRY 

Three  Agreed  Statements 

(Issued  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its  meeting 
in  Accra,  1977  and  shared  with  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Nairobi  1975) 

PREFACE 

If  the  divided  churches  are  to  achieve  the  visible  unity  they  seek 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  one  of  the  most  important  prerequisites 
is  undoubtedly  that  they  should  agree  about  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission has  always  devoted  a good  deal  of  its  attention  to  these 
three  themes.  There  have  been  very  few  of  its  conferences  at  which 
one  or  other  of  these  themes  has  not  been  at  the  centre  of  discussion. 
But  where  have  all  these  efforts  brought  us  ? Is  it  already  possible 
to  speak  of  a common  mind  ? 

The  three  reports  presented  here  are  an  attempt  to  summarize 
the  measure  of  agreement  already  achieved  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement.  They  are  the  fruits  of  a process  of  study  extending 
over  a number  of  years.  Several  consultations  have  been  held  to 
clear  up  certain  specific  points.  The  resultant  texts  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  a number 
of  times,  most  recently  at  its  meeting  in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  the 
summer  of  1974.  They  are  now  submitted  to  the  churches  for 
consideration  and  comment.’ 

Those  who  know  how  widely  the  churches  differ  in  doctrine 
and  practice  will  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  agreement 
registered  here.  That  theologians  of  such  widely  different  traditions 
should  be  able  to  speak  so  unanimously  about  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry  is  not  something  to  be  taken  as  a matter  of  course. 
Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that  for  some  years  now  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  have  also  been  full  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission.  Almost  all  the  different  confessional  traditions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  ; nevertheless,  it  has 
been  possible  to  say  so  much  in  common.  It  is  often  asserted  that 
differences  between  the  churches  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
clarified  theologically  for  their  separation  to  be  ended.  But  may 
it  not  be  that  the  measure  of  agreement  is  greater  than  the  churches 
are  really  ready  to  admit  ? 

The  work  of  clearing  up  the  differences  has  not  been  achieved 
within  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  alone.  The  three  themes 
of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  are  being  tackled  today  in  in- 
numerable ecumenical  dialogues  and  discussions.  The  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  has  tried  in  its  studies  to  build  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  findings  of  these  conversations.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Commission  to  consider  the  net 
result  of  all  these  particular  efforts  for  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  a whole,  since — however  important  conversations  between 
individual  churches  may  be  — what  matters  ultimately  is  that  these 
conversations  should  lead  to  a common  mind  on  the  part  of  all  the 
churches. 

Even  more  influential  than  all  official  studies  and  dialogues 
are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  churches 
in  recent  decades.  All  the  churches  have  to  face  up  to  the  present, 
with  its  new  elements  and  demands.  All  of  them  alike  have  to 
re-examine  traditional  convictions  and  practice.  As  a result  of  the 
liturgical  revival  and  common  biblical  studies,  a fellowship  has  come 
into  being  which  cuts  right  across  confessional  boundaries  and  in 
which  the  old  differences  are  in  many  respects  seen  in  a different 
light.  In  the  last  analysis,  almost  the  only  function  of  dialogues 
and  ecumenical  conversations  is  to  establish  and  consolidate  this 
already  existing  fellowship. 

The  texts  presented  here  are  of  a special  kind  and  their  distinctive 
character  needs  to  be  emphasized.  The  following  comments  may 
help  to  make  this  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  three  reports  do 
not  represent  a consensus  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  What  they 
provide  is  rather  a summary  of  shared  convictions  and  perspectives. 
Their  purpose  is  to  help  bring  the  churches  closer  together.  Their 
overriding  consideration  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  churches  to 
achieve  mutual  recognition.  The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find 
here  a complete  theological  treatment  of  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  The  reports  deal  only  with  those  aspects  of  these  themes 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  question  of  mutual 
recognition. 

The  language  of  these  reports,  broadly  speaking,  is  not  the 
language  of  our  time.  Many  will  regard  this  as  a serious  defect, 
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and  admittedly  it  would  be  better  if  the  churches  could  speak  with 
unanimity  about  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  in  a language 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  Yet  the  very  character 
of  these  reports  makes  the  employment  of  the  classical  language 
inevitable.  Since  the  differences  between  the  churches  were  formu- 
lated in  the  language  of  the  time  in  which  they  arose,  agreement 
is  bound  to  reflect  that  language.  The  authors  realize  that  these 
reports  are  not  the  last  word.  It  is  necessary  to  translate  them 
into  the  language  of  our  time.  But  we  hope  that  the  agreement 
registered  here  will  lay  the  ground  for  a common  translation. 

If  the  churches  are  ever  to  live  together  in  unity,  they  will  have  to 
accept  and  develop  insights  which  are  either  new  to  them,  or  which 
up  to  now  have  not  been  emphasized  in  their  particular  tradition. 
The  ecumenical  movement  represents  a challenge  to  all  churches. 
The  discovery  of  fellowship  in  Christ  always  entails  self-examination 
and  renewal.  The  reports  must  be  read  in  this  light.  Many  may 
be  tempted  to  examine  them  to  see  if  what  is  said  in  them  does  full 
justice  to  the  distinctiveness  of  their  own  tradition.  But  the  question 
which  the  reports  try  to  answer  is  this  : How  are  the  churches 
ever  to  establish  together  a fellowship  of  mutual  recognition  ? 

It  is  with  this  question  that  the  Commission  present  these  reports 
to  the  churches.  It  is  persuaded  that  a sufficient  measure  of  agiee- 
ment  has  already  been  reached  to  make  fresh  strides  towards  unity 
possible.  Its  hope  is  that  comments  on  the  reports  will  be  forth- 
coming, not  only  from  the  churches  but  also  from  groups  and 
individuals  within  the  churches  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
these  themes.  Above  all,  it  hopes  that  a discussion  about  possible 
implications  will  be  initiated  in  each  church.  ‘ What  change  and 
renewal  is  required  in  doctrine,  liturgy  and  practice  in  my  own 
church  ? f 

For  a time,  the  Commission  will  not  do  any  further  work  on 
these  themes.  In  its  opinion,  it  is  now  up  to  the  churches  themselves 
to  comment  on  its  findings.  Further  discussion  can  only  be  con- 
structive and  fruitful  if  it  has  its  basis  in  affirmations  which  really 
carry  us  further  forward.  We  need  discussion  at  a new  level,  and 
this  new  level  can  only  be  created  by  the  churches  themselves. 

All  comments  should  be  sent  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat, 
World  Council  of  Churches,  150  Route  de  Ferney,  1211 
Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 


Lukas  Vischer 
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BAPTISM 

I.  The  Institution  of  Baptism 

1.  All  the  churches  have  based  their  sacramental  teaching  and 
practice  upon  their  belief  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  sacrament  which  they  accept  were  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  have  their  origin  in  what  was 
said  and  done  by  Jesus  during  his  life  on  earth  and  they  have  occupied 
a central  position  in  the  Church’s  common  life  from  an  early  date. 
The  sacraments  are  Christ’s  gift  to  his  Church.* 1 

II.  The  Meaning  of  Baptism 

A.  Participation  in  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 

2.  Participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
central  meaning  of  baptism.  The  baptism  with  which  Jesus  himself 
was  baptised  (Mark  10  : 38)  provides  the  key  to  a common  under- 
standing. It  began  with  his  acceptance  of  solidarity  with  sinners 
in  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan  and  continued  as  He  followed  the  path 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  through  his  passion,  death  and  resurrection. 
The  Spirit  that  came  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  comes  on  the  Church 
and  unites  his  people  with  him  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  in  and 
through  baptismal  action.  Our  baptism  unites  us  with  Christ  who 
took  upon  himself  our  sins  and  those  of  the  whole  world  that  they 
might  be  forgiven  and  blotted  out,  and  opens  to  us  newness  of 
life.2 

B.  The  Gift  of  the  Spirit  and  Incorporation  into  the  Body  of 

Christ 

3.  In  baptism,  administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  we  are  baptised 
by  one  Spirit  into  one  body.  In  our  baptism,  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost 
unites  us  to  Christ’s  body  which  is  the  Church.  The  Spirit  both 
gives  and  is  given  in  baptism.  Baptism  is  a gift  of  God’s  redeeming 
love  to  the  Church  and  is  received  by  those  who  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Administered  in  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  command,  it  is 
a sign  and  seal  of  our  discipleship.  This  one  baptism,  which  brings 
us  into  community  with  Christ  and  one  another,  calls  for  an  end  to 
all  human  estrangement  based,  for  example,  on  differences  of  race 
or  class.3 


* Where  not  otherwise  indicated  ,the  notes  refer  to  the  volume  A Documen- 
tary History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement , 1927-1963  (ed.  Lukas  Vischer, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  : The  Bethany  Press,  1963)  ; which  contains  the  reports 
of  the  major  ecumenical  conferences  on  issues  of  faith  and  order. 

1 Edinburgh  1937,  paras  64,  65. 

2 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  Report  from  Montreal 
1963.  London  : SCM,  1964,  para  111,  p.  72. 

3 Lausanne  1927*  para  53  ; Montreal  1963,  para  115,  p.73. 
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C.  Baptism  and  Faith 

4.  The  necessity  of  faith  for  the  reception  of  the  salvation 
embodied  and  set  forth  in  baptism  is  acknowledged  by  all  churches. 
All  are  agreed  that  personal  commitment  is  necessary  for  responsible 
membership  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Baptism  is  related  not  only 
to  momentary  experience  but  to  life-long  growth  of  participation 
in  Christ.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  necessarily  one  of  continuing 
struggle  and  also  of  continuing  experience  of  grace.  In  faith  and 
obedience,  the  baptized  live  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  of  his  Church 
and  of  the  world  which  He  loves.4 

III.  Implications  of  Baptism 

A.  Bond  of  Unity 

5.  Through  their  one  baptism,  Christians  are  brought  into 
union  with  Christ  and  with  each  other  and  into  the  life  of  the  Church 
Universal  as  well  as  the  community  of  the  local  church.  Our 
common  baptism,  which  unites  us  to  Christ  in  the  context  of  faith, 
is  thus  a basic  bond  of  unity  which  impels  us  as  one  people  to  confess 
and  serve  one  Lord  in  each  place  and  in  all  the  world.  Therefore, 
our  baptismal  unity  in  Jesus  Christ  constitutes  a call  to  the  churches 
to  overcome  their  divisions  and  to  achieve  full  visible  union.5 

B.  Eucharistic  Sharing 

6.  There  is  a necessary  relationship  between  our  understanding 
and  practice  of  baptism  and  our  understanding  and  practice  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  We  must  learn  afresh  the  implications  of  baptism 
for  our  sharing  in  the  eucharist.  Our  failure  to  share  in  the  one 
Table  of  the  Lord,  to  live  and  act  as  one  visible  and  united  body 
appears  to  many  a contradiction  of  the  baptismal  gift  that  we  all 
claim  to  have  received.  A means  of  overcoming  this  failure  is 
a serious  recognition  that  through  baptism  we  are  one  people 
serving  the  one  Lord  in  each  place  ; for  baptism,  once  performed 
and  never  repeated,  leads  into  the  continuous  worshipping  life  of 
the  royal  priesthood  (1  Peter  2 : 9),  the  people  of  God.  It  is  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper,  constantly  repeated  and  always 
including  both  word  and  sacrament,  that  we  proclaim  and  celebrate 
a memorial  of  the  saving  acts  of  God.6 

C.  Commitment  and  Witness  to  Christ 

7.  Baptism  is  both  God’s  gift  and  human  commitment,  and 
looks  towards  a growth  into  the  measure  ’of  the  stature  of  the 


4 Edinburgh  1937,  para  69.  For  the  whole  section  on  ‘ The  meaning  of 
Baptism’,  see  One  Lord  One  Baptism,  London  : SCM,  i960. 

5 Montreal  1963,  para  183,  p.  89. 

6 Lund  1952,  para  163  ; Evanston  1954,  para  27  ; New  Delhi  1961,  para  34; 
Montreal  1963,  para  116,  p.  73  and  para  183,  p.  89. 
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fullness  of  Christ  (Eph.  4 : 13).  By  this  growth,  baptized  believeis 
should  manifest  to  the  world  the  new  race  of  a redeemed  mankind. 
Common  witness  to  the  churches,  to  the  world,  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  heard  the  Gospel  and  to  those  who  refuse  it,  is  their  common 
responsibility  here  and  now.  It  is  in  the  fellowship  of  witness  and 
service  that  we  discover  the  meaning  of  God’s  gift  to  all  his  people.7 

IV.  Administration  of  Baptism  : Minister,  Mode,  Liturgical  Rite 

8.  The  churches  are  in  agreement  that  the  usual  minister  of 
baptism  is  an  ordained  minister,  though  there  are  cases  where 
baptized  believers  may  baptize.8 

9.  Baptism  is  administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

10.  The  following  elements,  which  may  precede  or  follow  baptism, 
should  find  a place  within  any  comprehensive  order  of  baptism  :• — 

(a)  an  acknowledgment  of  God’s  initiative  in  salvation, 
of  his  continuing  faithfulness,  and  of  our  total  dependence  upon 
his  grace  ; 

(b)  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

(c)  a renunciation  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  Christ ; 

(i d ) a profession  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  affirmation  of 
allegiance  to  God  : Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ; 

(e)  a declaration  that  the  person  baptized  has  become  a child 
of  God,  and  a witness  to  the  Gospel.9 

11.  It  is  also  appropriate  that  in  the  context  of  baptism  there 
should  be  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  as  it  appears  from  Scripture 
(participation  in  the  dying  and  rising  of  Christ,  the  new  birth  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  incorporation  into  his  body,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  and  through  Christ). 

V.  Different  approaches  to  Baptismal  Initiation  within  one  Faith 

A.  The  Baptism  of  Infants  and  Believers 

12.  When  the  element  of  faith  expressed  in  an  individual’s  explicit 
decision  for  and  commitment  to  Christ  is  stressed  (as  in  believers' 
baptism ),  baptism  is  seen  as  the  crowning  moment  and  goal  of  the 
faith  which  turns  to  the  Lord.  From  such  a point  of  view,  the 
presence  of  personal  faith  in  the  recipient  of  baptism  is  considered 


7 New  Delhi  1961,  para  35. 

8 See  implications  of  Edinburgh  1937,  para  83  ; cf.  Fourth  Assembly  in 
Uppsala,  Reports  of  Sections  1,  V,  30b  and  c. 

9 Montreal  1963  paras  112-113,  pp.  72-73. 
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essential.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  nonetheless,  that  this  explicit 
decision  is  rooted  in  and  declares  Christ’s  faithfulness  unto  death, 
the  decision  of  the  Triune  God  for  man.  The  personal  decision  of 
the  individual  has  its  setting  within  the  life  and  faith  of  the  Church 
and  through  the  life  and  witness  of  the  whole  Church  declares  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  the  ground  of  all  decisions  of  faith. 

13.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  occurs  in  the  context  in  which 
stress  is  laid  upon  corporate  faith,  upon  an  environment  of  faith 
rather  than  upon  the  explicit  decision  of  the  recipient  of  baptism. 
Here  the  whole  community  affirms  its  faith  in  God  and  pledges 
itself  to  provide  such  an  environment  of  faith,  in  the  home  and  in 
the  worship,  instruction  and  witness  of  the  Church. 

14.  The  necessity  of  the  baptized  himself  to  believe  is  not  diminish- 
ed by  this  environment,  far  less  removed.  The  claim  and  promise 
of  the  Gospel  are  laid  on  the  child  in  baptism  to  which  a response 
of  obedience  must  be  owed  and  which  must  be  received  by  faith 
if  the  fruits  of  baptism  are  to  be  known  and  to  flourish  in  his  life. 
Thus,  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  rite  does  not  take  the  place  of 
faith,  but  demands  it.10 

B.  Gift  of  the  Spirit  and  Confirmation  or  Chrismation 

15.  The  paschal  mystery  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  and 
the  pentecostal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  inseparably  linked  in 
God’s  work  of  salvation.  Similarly,  participation  in  Christ’s  death 
and  resurrection  and  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit  are  inseparably 
linked.  The  sacramental  initiation  of  the  Christian  signifies  and 
effects  both.  This  common  Christian  teaching  is  solidly  grounded 
in  the  New  Testament  itself. 

16.  Christians  differ  when  they  try  to  specify  the  sacramental 
sign  of  the  pentecostal  gift,  {a)  Some  believe  that  the  single  act  of 
water-baptism  in  the  triune  Name  constitutes  a complete  sacramental 
initiation;  ( b ) others  associate  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with  a distinct 
sacramental  act  of  chrismation  or  laying-on  of  hands,  performed 
after  water-baptism.  This  disagreement  is  serious  since  those  who 
hold  the  second  view  find  it  difficult  to  acknowledge  those  who  have 
received  water-baptism  only  as  full  members  of  the  Church.  None- 
theless, as  long  as  baptism  and  chrismation  or  confirmation  are 
joined  together  in  a single  rite,  both  patterns  of  sacramental  doctrine 
and  practice  express  the  one  fundamental  principle  that  incorpo- 
ration into  Christ  and  participation  in  his  Spirit  are  inseparable. 

17.  This  principle  is  compromised  when  confirmation,  understood 
as  sacramental  completion  of  baptism,  is  separated  in  time  from 
the  latter.  Those  churches  which  interpret  confirmation  sacra- 


10  One  Lord  One  Baptism , op.cit.,  p.  63f.;  Amsterdam  1948,  para  15  ; New 
Delhi  1961,  para  36  : Montreal  1963,  para  in,  p.  72. 
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mentally,  but  postpone  it— as  in  the  case  of  children— for  some 
years  after  baptism,  could  consider  the  following  alternatives,  (a) 
They  could  reunite  baptism  and  confirmation  in  a single  initiation 
rite,  thus  reverting  to  the  practice  of  the  patristic  age  in  the  initiation 
of  both  adults  and  children  ; ( b ) they  could  remove  confirmation 
altogether  from  the  basic  pattern  of  admission  into  the  Christian 
community,  interpreting  and  practising  it,  for  example,  as  a sacra- 
ment of  strengthening  by  the  Spirit  for  mature  Christian  life.  In 
the  second  case,  they  will  have  to  ascribe  to  water-baptism  itself 
the  twofold  meaning  of  incorporation  into  Christ  and  participation 
in  his  Spirit ; otherwise,  they  will  lose  sight  of  an  essential  aspect  of 
Christian  initiation. 

18.  Those  churches  which  practice  confirmation  in  some  form, 
but  interpret  it  non-sacramentally,  primarily  as  an  act  of  personal 
commitment  complementing  the  divine  sign  of  baptism,  cannot  be 
said  to  compromise  the  sacramental  unity  of  incorporation  into 
Christ  and  participation  in  his  Spirit.  However,  if  they  set  a rite 
of  confirmation  between  baptism  and  admission  to  communion, 
the  question  arises  on  what  grounds  they  interpose  such  a rite. 
If  baptism,  as  incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ,  points  by  its 
very  nature  to  the  eucharistic  sharing  in  Christ’s  body  and  blood, 
on  what  grounds  may  a further  rite  be  interposed  ? Those  churches 
which  baptize  children,  but  refuse  them  a share  in  the  eucharist 
before  confirmation,  may  wish  to  ponder  whether  they  have  fully 
appreciated  and  accepted  the  consequences  of  infant  baptism. 

19.  In  any  circumstances,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  baptism 
with  water  should  be  followed  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  or  chris- 
mation to  express  dedication  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
baptism.  It  is  also  most  fitting  that  frequent  opportunity  be  given 
to  Christians  to  recall  the  meaning  of  their  baptism.11 

VI.  Recommendations 

On  the  way  to  fuller  mutual  recognition,  the  following 
recommendations  should  be  considered  : 

20.  (i)  Baptism  is  not  solely  a matter  of  individual  concerns, 
but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  corporate  life  and  worship 
of  the  Church.  It  should  normally  be  administered  during  a service 
of  public  worship  so  that  the  members  of  the  congregation  may  be 
reminded  of  their  own  baptism  and  may  welcome  into  their  fellowship 
those  who  are  baptized  and  whom  they  are  committed  to  nurture 
in  the  Christian  faith.  The  sacrament  is  appropriate  to  great 
festival  occasions  such  as  Easter,  Pentecost,  Christmas  and  Epi- 


11  Faith  and  Order  report  on  ‘ Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Eucharist  * 
in  Louvain  1971,  study  reports  and  documents,  Geneva  : WCC,  1971, 
PP-  35ff- 
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phany,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Church.  Baptism  at  Easter 
would  emphasize  the  link  between  baptism  and  dying  and  rising  with 
Christ.  Similarly,  baptisms  at  Pentecost  would  stress  the  connec-. 
tion  between  baptism  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.12 

21.  (ii)  In  the  early  centuries,  baptism  was  normally 
performed  by  immersion.  In  effect  the  act  of  immersion  demon- 
strates that  by  being  baptized,  the  Christian  participates  in  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  A recovery  of  this  early 
form  by  those  who  have  abandoned  it  would  enhance  the  symbolism 
of  the  liturgy.13 

22.  (iii)  Confessing,  as  they  do,  that  there  is  ‘one  baptism’, 
all  churches  are  convinced  that  in  the  life  of  any  one  individual 
baptism  is  a unique  and  unrepeatable  act.  In  order  to  safeguard 
this  uniqueness,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  churches  should  be  able 
to  recognize  each  other’s  baptism  and  avoid  any  practice  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  ‘ re-baptism  ’.  Where  means  can  be  found 
to  express  publicly  such  mutual  recognition  this  should  be  done.14 

23.  (iv)  The  full  recognition  by  churches  of  each  other’s 
baptisms  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ  should  be  possible  for  all 
when  Jesus  Christ  has  been  confessed  as  Lord  by  the  candidate,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  infant  by  the  Church  on  his  behalf  and  confirmed 
subsequently  by  personal  commitment  to  Christ,  and  when  baptism 
has  been  performed  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

24.  (v)  Since  baptism  is  so  basic  to  the  Christian  life  and  in 
the  urgent  interests  of  unity,  believer  baptist  and  paedobaptist 
churches  should  intensify  their  efforts  to  overcome  their  differences. 
The  first  may  consider  afresh  the  values  in  responsible  infant 
baptism,  namely  the  place  it  gives  the  child  in  God’s  providence 
for  his  Church,  the  primacy  it  gives  to  God’s  act  in  Christ  through 
his  Spirit,  and  its  longstanding  practice  in  responsible  churches 
which  seek  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Those  who 
baptize  infants  on  the  other  hand  must  guard  themselves  against  the 
practice  of  apparently  indiscriminate  baptism  and  take  more 
seriously  their  responsibility  for  the  nurture  of  baptized  childern 
to  mature  commitment  to  Christ.15 


12  Montreal  1963,  para  112-113,  pp.  72-73. 

13  Louvain  1971,  op.cit .,  p.  45. 

14  Ibid. , pp.  44.45. 

15  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala,  Reports  of  Sections  I,  V,  30. 
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THE  EUCHARIST 


Preamble 

1 . Baptism,  once  performed  and  never  repeated,  leads  us  into  the 
continuous  worshipping  life  of  the  royal  priesthood,  the  people  of 
God.  In  the  Holy  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper,  constantly  repeated 
and  always  including  both  word  and  sacrament,  we  proclaim  and 
celebrate  a memorial  of  the  saving  acts  of  God.  What  God  did 
in  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ, 
He  does  not  do  again  ; the  events  are  unique,  they  cannot  be  re- 
peated or  extended  ; nevertheless,  Christ  himself,  with  all  He  has 
accomplished  for  us  and  for  all  creation,  is  present  in  the  eucharist.1 
Here  we  find  the  centre  and  climax  of  the  Church’s  whole 
sacramental  life. 

2.  The  eucharist  contains  a richness  and  variety  of  meaning. 
Individuals  as  well  as  eccelesiastical  traditions  hold  widely  varying 
views.  No  document  could  be  a complete  exposition  of  every 
aspect  of  eucharistic  thought.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  expound 
the  eucharist  is  bound  to  deal  separately  with  different  aspects, 
whereas  the  eucharist  is  essentially  a single  whole.  But  this  text 
reflects  the  extent  to  which  there  is  now  wide  and  growing  agreement 
on  many  of  the  aspects  of  eucharistic  thought. 

I.  The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist 

3.  The  eucharist  is  the  sacramental  meal,  sequel  to  the  Passover 
of  Israel,  the  new  paschal  meal  of  the  people  of  God,  which  Christ, 
having  loved  his  disciples  until  the  end,  gave  to  them  before  his  death, 
shared  with  them  after  his  resurrection  and  commanded  them  to 
hold  until  his  return. 

4.  This  meal  of  bread  and  wine  is  the  sacrament,  the  effective 
sign  and  assurance  of  the  presence  of  Christ  himself,  who  sacrificed 
his  life  for  all  men  and  who  gave  himself  to  them  as  the  bread  of 
life  ; because  of  this,  the  eucharistic  meal  is  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of  his  real  presence. 

5.  In  the  eucharist,  the  promise  of  the  presence  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Christ  is  fulfilled  in  a unique  way  for  the  faithful,  who  are 
sanctified  and  unified  in  him,  reconciled  in  love  to  be  his  servants  of 
reconciliation  in  the  world  and  offered  up  in  him  as  a living  sacrifice. 
It  is  in  the  eucharist  that  the  community  of  God’s  people  is  fully 
manifested.2 


1 Montreal  1963,  para  1 16,  p.  73*  Bristol  1967,  New  Directions  in  Faith  and 
Order, Chapter  3,  ‘ The  Holy  Eucharist  ’ , II,  I,  p.  61. 

2 Lund  1952,  III,  A (b),  p.  54. 
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II.  The  Meaning  of  the  Eucharist 

A.  The  Eucharist  : Thanksgiving  to  the  Father 

6.  The  eucharist  is  the  great  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  for 
everything  which  He  accomplished  in  creation,  redemption  and 
sanctification,  for  everything  which  He  accomplishes  now  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world  in  spite  of  the  sins  of  men,  for  everything 
that  He  will  accomplish  in  bringing  his  Kingdom  to  fulfilment. 
Thus  the  eucharist  is  the  benediction  (berakah)  by  which  the  Church 
expresses  its  thankfulness  to  God  for  all  his  benefits.3 

7.  The  eucharist  is  the  great  sacrifice  of  praise  by  which  the 
Church  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation.  For  the  world 
which  God  has  reconciled  to  himself  is  present  at  every  eucharist : 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  persons  of  the  faithful,  and  in  the 
prayers  they  offer  for  themselves  and  for  all  men.  As  the  faithful 
and  their  prayers  are  united  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  to  his 
intercession,  they  are  transfigured  and  accepted.  Thus  the  eucharist 
reveals  to  the  world  what  it  must  become.4 

B.  The  Eucharist  : Anamnesis  or  Memorial  (representation 

AND  ANTICIPATION)  of  CHRIST 

8.  Christ  instituted  the  eucharist,  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood  with  its  focus  upon  the  cross  and  resurrection,  as  the 
anamnesis  of  the  whole  of  God’s  reconciling  action  in  him.  Christ 
himself  with  all  that  He  has  accomplished  for  us  and  for  all  creation 
(in  his  incarnation,  servanthood,  ministry,  teaching,  suffering, 
sacrifice,  resurrection,  ascension  and  Pentecost)  is  present  in  this 
anamnesis  as  is  also  the  foretaste  of  his  Parousia  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  anamnesis  in  which  Christ  acts  through  the 
joyful  celebration  of  his  Church  thus  includes  this  representation  and 
anticipation.  It  is  not  only  a calling  to  mind  of  what  is  past,  or  of 
its  significance.  It  is  the  Church’s  effective  proclamation  of  God’s 
mighty  acts.  By  this  communion  with  Christ,  the  Church 
participates  in  that  reality. 

9.  Anamnetic  representation  and  anticipation  are  realized  in 
thanksgiving  and  intercession.  The  Church,  proclaiming  before 
God  the  mighty  acts  of  redemption  in  thanksgiving,  beseeches  him 
to  give  the  benefits  of  these  acts  to  every  man.  In  thanksgiving  and 
intercession,  the  Church  is  united  with  the  Son,  its  great  High 
Priest  and  Intercessor. 

10.  The  anamnesis  of  Christ  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all 
Christian  prayer.  So  our  prayer  relies  upon  and  is  united  with  the 
continual  intercession  of  the  risen  Lord.  In  the  eucharist,  Christ 


3 Montreal  1963,  para  118  b,  p.  74. 

4 Bristol  1967,  op.cit.,  3,  III,  2,  p.  63. 
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empowers  us  to  live  with  him  and  to  pray  through  him  as  justified 
sinners  joyfully  and  freely  fulfilling  his  will.5 

11.  With  contrite  hearts  we  offer  up  ourselves,  in  union  with  our 
Saviour  as  a living  and  holy  sacrifice,  a sacrifice  which  must  be 
expressed  in  the  whole  of  our  daily  lives.  Thus  united  to  our  Lord 
and  to  all  the  faithful  before  us  and  in  fellowship  with  the  whole 
Church  on  earth,  we  are  renewed  in  the  covenant  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.6 

12.  It  is  in  the  perspective  outlined  in  the  previous  paragraphs 
that  the  historical  controversies  over  the  notion  of  sacrifice  should 
be  reconsidered. 

13.  Since  the  anamnesis  of  Christ  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
preached  Word  as  it  is  of  the  eucharist,  each  reinforces  the  other. 
Eucharist  should  always  be  celebrated  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Word  points  to,  and  is  consummated  in  the 
eucharist.7 

C.  The  Eucharist  : Invocation  and  Gift  of  the  Spirit 

14.  The  anamnesis  leads  to  epiklesis — the  Church,  being 
under  the  New  Covenant,  confidently  prays  for  the  Spirit,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  sanctified  and  renewed,  led  into  all  truth  and  em- 
powered to  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  world.  Anamnesis  and  epiklesis 
cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  communion.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
Spirit  who,  in  the  eucharist,  makes  Christ  really  present,  and  is 
given  to  us  in  the  bread  and  wine,  according  to  the  words  of 
institution.8 

15.  The  foregoing  paragraph  may  help  to  overcome  many  of 
the  differences  of  understanding  existing  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  phrase  6 the  real  presence  of  Christ  ’ in  the  eucharist.9 

16.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  eucharist  is  a foretaste  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  : the  Church  receives  the  life  of  the  new 
creation  and  the  assurance  of  the  Lord’s  return. 

17.  The  whole  action  of  the  eucharist  has  an  epikletic  character, 
i.e.  that  it  depends  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  aspect 
of  the  eucharist  should  find  expression  in  the  words  of  the  liturgy. 
Some  churches  desire  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
people  of  God  and  upon  the  whole  eucharist  action,  including  the 


6  Ibid.,  II,  1-3,  p.  6i.  Montreal  1963,  para  117,  pp.  73-74. 

6 Montreal  1963,  para  117,  pp.  73-74- 

7 Bristol  1967,  op.  cit.f  3,  II,  5 a,  p.  62. 

8 Ibid.,  3,11,  4 pp.  61-62. 

9 On  this  last  point,  some  relevant  recommendations  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  Group  of  Les  Dombes,  consisting  of  French  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. See  note  18  on  page  28. 
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elements ; others  hold  that  the  reference  to  the  Spirit  may  be  made 
in  other  ways.10 

18.  Most  churches  consider  that  the  consecration  cannot  be 
limited  to  a particular  moment  in  the  liturgy.  The  epiklesis  in 
relation  to  the  words  of  institution  is  located  differently  in  various 
liturgical  traditions.  In  the  early  liturgies  the  whole  * prayer 
action  * was  thought  of  as  bringing  about  the  reality  promised  by 
Christ.  Recovery  of  such  an  understanding  may  help  us  overcome 
our  difficulties  concerning  a special  moment  of  consecration.11 

D.  The  Eucharist  : Communion  within  the  Body  of  Christ 

19.  The  eucharistic  communion  with  Christ  present,  who 
nourishes  the  life  of  the  Church,  is  at  the  same  time  communion 
within  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  the  Church.  The  sharing  of 
the  common  loaf  and  the  common  cup  in  a given  place  demon- 
strates the  oneness  of  the  sharers  with  the  whole  Christ  and  with  their 
fellow  sharers  in  all  times  and  places.  By  sharing  the  common  loaf 
they  show  their  unity  with  the  Church  catholic,  the  mystery  of 
redemption  is  set  forth  and  the  whole  body  grows  in  grace.12 

20.  Because  of  its  catholicity,  the  eucharist  is  a radical  challenge 
to  our  tendencies  toward  estrangement,  separation,  and  fragmen- 
tation. Lack  of  local  unity  in  the  church  or  society  constitutes  a 
challenge  to  the  Christians  in  that  place.  A mockery  is  made  of 
the  eucharist  when  the  walls  of  separation  destroyed  by  Christ  on 
his  cross  are  allowed  to  reappear  in  Church  life  : those  between 
races,  nationalities,  tongues  and  classes.13 

21.  Solidarity  in  the  eucharistic  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  responsible  concern  of  Christians  for  one  another  and 
the  world  should  be  given  specific  expression  in  the  liturgies,  for 
example,  in  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  sins  ; the  kiss  of  peace  ; the 
bringing  of  gifts  for  the  communal  meal  and  for  distribution  to  the 
poor  brethren  ; a specific  prayer  for  the  needy  and  suffering,  the 
sorrowing  and  perplexed  ; the  taking  of  the  eucharist  to  the  sick  and 
those  in  prison.  All  these  manifestations  of  love  in  the  eucharist 
are  directly  related  to  Christ’s  own  testimony  as  a servant,  in  whose 
servanthood  Christians  themselves  participate  by  virtue  of  their 
union  with  him.  As  God  in  Christ  has  entered  into  the  human 
situation,  so  eucharistic  liturgy  should  be  near  to  the  concrete 
and  particular  situations  of  men.  In  the  Early  Church  the  ministry 
of  deacons  and  deaconesses  had  a special  responsibility  in  giving 
expression  to  this  aspect  of  the  eucharist.  The  place  of  such 


10  Bristol  1967,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  4,  p.  141. 

11  Ibid.,  3.  II,  5c,  p.  62. 

13  Ibid.,  3,  III,  I,  p.  62. 

18  Ibid.,  3,  III,  4,  P‘63. 
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ministry  between  the  table  and  the  needy  properly  testifies  to  the 
redeeming  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world.14 

22.  According  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  each  faithful  member 
of  the  body  of  Christ  receives  remission  of  sins  and  everlasting  life 
in  the  eucharist  and  is  nourished  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 

III.  Implications  of  the  Eucharist 

A.  The  Eucharist  : Mission  to  the  World 

23.  Mission  is  more  than  a consequence  of  the  eucharist. 
Whenever  the  Church  is  the  Church,  mission  must  be  part  of  its 
life.  At  the  eucharist,  the  Church  is  supremely  itself  and  is  united 
with  Christ  in  his  mission. 

24.  The  world  is  already  present  in  the  thanksgiving  to  the 
Father,  where  the  Church  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation  ; 
in  the  memorial  of  Christ,  where  the  Church,  united  with  its  great 
High  Priest  and  Intercessor,  prays  for  the  world  ; in  the  prayer 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  the  Church  asks  for 
sanctification  and  new  creation. 

25.  Reconciled  in  the  eucharist,  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  are  called  to  be  servants  of  reconciliation  amongst  men  and 
witnesses  of  the  joy  of  resurrection.  Their  very  presence  in  the 
world  requires  their  solidarity  with  all  men  in  their  sufferings  and 
hopes  to  whom  they  can  be  signs  of  the  love  of  Christ  who  sacrificed 
himself  for  all  men  on  the  cross  and  gives  himself  in  the  eucharist. 

26.  The  eucharist  is  also  the  feast  where  the  Church  rejoices  for 
all  the  gifts  received  in  the  world. 

B.  The  Eucharist  : Ending  of  Divisions 

27.  When  local  churches,  no  matter  how  humble,  share  in  the 
eucharist,  they  share  in  the  wholeness  of  the  Church  and  reveal  it 
in  its  fullness : its  members,  its  faith,  its  history  and  its  special  gifts. 
Eucharistic  celebrations,  therefore,  are  always  concerned  with  the 
whole  Church  and  the  whole  Church  is  concerned  with  every 
eucharistic  celebration.  Since  the  earliest  days,  baptism  has  been 
understood  as  the  sacrament  by  which  believers  are  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  Christ  and  are  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When,  therefore,  the  right  of  the  baptized  believers  and  their 
ministers  to  participate  in  and  preside  over  eucharistic  celebration 
in  one  church  is  called  into  question  by  those  who  preside  over  and 
are  members  of  other  eucharistic  congregations,  the  catholicity  of 
the  eucharist  is  obscured.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  a church 
claims  to  be  a manifestation  of  the  whole  Church,  it  should  recognize 


14  Ibid.,  3>  IV,  4,  p.  64. 
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that  the  whole  Church  is  involved  in  its  pastoral  and  administrative 
regulations.15 

IV.  Elements  of  the  Eucharist 

28.  The  eucharist  is  essentially  a single  whole,  consisting  usually 
of  the  following  elements  in  varying  sequence  : 

— proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  different  ways  ; 

— intercession  for  the  whole  Church  and  the  world  ; 

— thanksgiving  for  the  marvels  of  creation,  redemption  and 
sanctification  (deriving  from  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  berakah) ; 

— the  words  of  Christ’s  institution  of  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  New  Testament  tradition  ; 

— the  anamnesis  or  memorial  of  the  great  acts  of  redemption 
passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  and  Pentecost  which 
brought  the  Church  into  being ; 

— the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  community,  and  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  ( epiklesis , either  before  the  words  of 
institution  or  after  the  memorial)  or  some  other  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  adequately  expresses  the  epikletic  character  of 
the  eucharist ; 

— prayer  for  the  Lord’s  coming  and  of  the  manifestation  of  his 
Kingdom  ; 

— the  ‘ Amen  ’ of  the  whole  congregation  ; 

— the  Lord’s  Prayer  ; 

— the  breaking  of  the  bread  ; 

— the  eating  and  drinking  in  communion  with  Christ  and  each 
member  of  the  church  ;16 

— a final  act  of  praise. 

This  list  of  liturgical  items  is  not  meant  to  exclude  reference  to 
others,  such  as  the  expression  of  contrition,  the  declaration  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  affirmation  of  faith  in  credal  form,  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  of  saints,  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  and  the  self-dedication  of  the  faithful  to  God.17 

29.  The  liturgical  reform  movement  has  brought  the  churches 
closer  together  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
However,  liturgical  diversity  compatible  with  our  common  eucharis- 
tic  faith  should  be  recognized  as  a healthy  and  enriching  fact. 

30.  The  churches  should  test  their  liturgies  in  the  light  of  the 
eucharistic  agreement  recently  attained. 


15  ibid.,  3,  HI,  3.  p.63. 

16  Montreal  1963*  para  118,  p.  74. 

17  Ibid.,  para  118,  p.  74. 
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V.  Recommendations 

31.  The  best  way  toward  unity  in  eucharistic  celebration  and 
communion  is  the  renewal  of  the  eucharist  itself  in  the  different 
churches  in  regard  to  teaching  and  liturgy. 

32.  The  affirmation  of  a common  eucharistic  faith  does  not 
imply  uniformity  in  either  liturgy  or  practice.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  eucharistic  faith  is  deepened  and  clarified  only  to  the 
extent  that  one  celebrates  the  supper  of  the  Lord  with  some  fre- 
quency. Many  differences  of  theology,  liturgy  and  practice  arise  out 
of  the  variability  with  which  the  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  differences  would  find  their 
place  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  if  the  eucharist  were  celebrated  more 
often  everywhere. 

33.  As  the  eucharist  is  the  new  liturgical  service  Christ  has  given 
to  the  Church,  it  seems  normal  that  it  should  be  celebrated  not  less 
frequently  than  every  Sunday,  or  once  a week.  And  as  it  is  the  new 
sacramental  meal  of  the  people  of  God,  it  also  seems  normal  that 
every  Christian  should  receive  communion  at  every  celebration. 

34.  The  way  in  which  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  treated 
requires  special  attention.  The  act  of  Christ,  being  the  gift  of  his 
body  and  his  blood  (that  is,  himself),  the  given  reality  symbolized 
in  the  bread  and  wine  is  his  body  and  his  blood.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
the  creative  word  of  Christ  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  made  sacraments  and  thus,  ‘ partici- 
pation in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ’ (1  Cor.  10  : 16).  Hence- 
forth, in  the  deepest  sense,  by  an  external  sign,  they  are  the  given 
reality  and  remain  so  in  view  of  their  consumption.  That  which  is 
given  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  remains  given  as  his  body 
and  blood  ; it  must  be  treated  as  such. 

35.  Given  the  diversity  of  practice  among  the  churches,  but 
drawing  the  consequences  of  the  preceding  accord,  it  is  desirable  • 

— that  on  the  one  hand  it  be  remembered,  especially  in  sermons  and 
instruction,  that  the  primary  intention  of  reserving  the  elements  is 
their  distribution  among  the  sick  and  those  who  are  absent ; and 

— that  on  the  other  hand  it  be  recognized  that  the  best  way  of 
showing  respect  for  the  elements  served  in  the  eucharistic  cele- 
bration is  by  their  later  consumption,  without  excluding  their 
use  for  the  communion  of  the  sick.18 

36.  As  the  churches  in  their  eucharistic  experience  move  toward 
the  fullness  which  is  in  Christ,  the  problem  of  intercommunion  will 
move  toward  its  solution.19 


18  Group  of  Les  Dombes  : ‘Towards  a Common  Eucharistic  Faith  ? ’ 
in  Modern  Eucharistic  Agreement,  London:  SPCK,  i973>  PP-SW®* 

19  Bristol  1967,  op.  cit.,  3,  V,  pp.  66-68. 
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THE  MINISTRY 

Preamble 

1.  All  ministry  in  the  Church  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
him  who  came  ‘ not  to  be  served  but  to  serve  * (Mark  10  : 45). 
It  is  he  who  said  : ‘ As  my  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I send  you’ 
(John  20  : 21).  Thus,  our  calling  in  Christ  constrains  us  to  a costly, 
dedicated  and  humble  involvement  in  the  needs  of  mankind.  Only 
so  we  may  understand  the  whole  ministry  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  only  so  the  character  of  the  special  ministry  of  those  who 
are  called  and  set  apart  to  serve  and  equip  the  Church  by  their 
stewardship  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ. 

I.  The  Ordained  Ministry  and  the  Christian  Community 

2.  The  ordained  ministry  is  to  be  understood  as  part  of  the 
community.  An  understanding  of  the  ministry  must  therefore 
start  from  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  community  of  believers. 
This  conviction  is  now  shared  by  most  of  the  Churches.  Thus  the 
following  considerations  start  from  the  Christian  community  ; 
they  then  try  to  define  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  ordained 
ministry  in  the  light  of  this  community. 

A.  The  Christian  Community 

3.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  his  Word  and  Spirit,  forgives 
sins  and  delivers  men  from  the  lordship  of  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion ; He  continues  to  gather  worshipping  communities  out  of  this 
broken  world,  the  one  people  of  God,  coming  from  the  water  of 
baptism  ; He  builds  them  up  through  Word  and  Sacrament. 

4.  Membership  in  the  community  of  the  Church  involves 
fellowship  with  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  means  being  in  a relationship  of  mutual  indwelling  with 
Jesus  Christ.  This  fellowship  makes  possible  a unique  experience 
of  community,  based  as  it  is  upon  communion  with  God  and 
repentance,  upon  mutual  forgiveness  and  acceptance  ; it  results  in 
freedom  and  new  life.  God’s  purpose  is  that  all  men  should  be 
brought  into  this  community. 

5.  Among  the  marks  of  this  community,  apostolicity  has  a 
central  place  for  the  understanding  of  the  ministry.  Christ  is  the 
true  apostle  whom  God,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  into  the  world. 
Through  him  the  world  is  reconciled  to  the  Father  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Apostles  whom  Christ  chose  and 
sent  to  continue  this  mission  of  reconciliation,  are  the  foundations 
of  the  community  created  by  the  Spirit.  To  this  community  Christ 
gave  the  authority  to  accomplish  the  apostolic  mission.  The  Holy 
Spirit  realizes  this  mission  by  communicating  and  manifesting 
himself  in  this  community. 
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6.  The  apostolicity  of  the  Church  is  thus  rooted  in  Christ’s 
mission  and  inseparably  bound  to  the  fullness  of  the  witness  and 
service  of  the  apostles.  The  Christian  community  must  constantly 
strive  to  be  faithful  to  this  witness  and  service,  yet  its  apostolicity 
is  sustained  primarily  by  Christ’s  continued  presence  in  it  through 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  The  Christian  community  always  exists  in  a concrete  socio- 
logical setting.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  described  adequately  in 
general  theological  terms.  As  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity and  on  the  place  of  the  special  ministry  in  the  community 
its  actual  sociological  appearance  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Obviously,  the  forms  of  the  community  have  changed  in  the  course 
of  history  ; and  as  the  special  ministry  is  to  serve  the  community 
in  its  concrete  form,  the  patterns  of  the  ministry  have  changed  and 
must  change  as  well. 

8.  In  the  20th  century,  for  example,  geographical  areas  no 
longer  delineate  certain  social  entities  as  they  once  did.  Urbaniza- 
tion and  the  modern  organization  of  society  continue  to  develop  ; 
owing  to  the  characteristic  mobility,  dispersal  and  specialization  of 
this  society,  persons  tend  to  belong  to  several  communities  simul- 
taneously, no  one  of  which  is  primarily  geographically  defined. 
This  development  is  tending  more  and  more  to  be  true  of 
continuing  ‘ rural  ’ societies  as  well.1 

9.  No  doubt  the  traditional  groupings  of  people  and  pastor 
in  a relatively  homogeneous  neighbourhood,  where  such  exist  and 
are  authentic,  will  continue  to  be  important  and  living  expressions 
of  the  Church.  In  our  day,  however,  Christian  people  have 
membership  in  a number  of  diverse  communities,  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  Christian  fellowship.  The  great  mobility  characteristic 
of  our  time  makes  possible  many  new  groupings  of  Christians  on 
non-geographic  bases.  Many  fruitful  ministries  are  emerging  in 
such  new  communities. 

10.  Christ  sends  his  Church  into  the  world  to  participate  in  his 
ministry  of  reconciliation  and  liberation,  and  membership  in  these 
diverse  communities  forces  many  pressing  human  concerns  into  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  The  Church  should  take  the 
needs,  worries  and  hopes  of  its  surrounding  culture  seriously  ; these 
can  become  the  concern  of  the  whole  of  the  Christian  fellowship. 
The  daily  scattering  of  disciples  throughout  this  variety  of  com- 
munities provides  new  opportunities  for  them  to  participate  in 
movements  of  human  fulfilment,  liberation,  ‘ consciousness-raising’ 
and  service.  Through  these  groups  too  Christ  is  building  up  his 
kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men  ‘ to  unite  all  things  in  him 


1 Louvain  1971,  Faith  and  Order  report  on  ‘The  Ordained  Ministry’ 
in  study  reports  and  documents,  Geneva:  WCC  1971,  p.  89. 
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B.  The  Ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God 

11.  The  Church  as  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  to 
proclaim  and  prefigure  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  announcing  the 
Gospel  to  the  world  and  by  being  built  up  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
Within  these  two  commissions  each  member  of  the  body  is  called  to 
live  his  faith  and  account  for  his  hope.  Each  stands  alongside  men 
and  women  in  their  joy  and  suffering  and  witnesses  among  them 
through  loving  service  ; each  struggle  with  the  oppressed  towards 
that  freedom  and  dignity  promised  with  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

12.  This  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  service  to  the  world  and 
edification  of  the  community  require  a variety  of  activities,  bcth 
permanent  and  provisional,  spontaneous  and  institutional.  To 
fulfil  these  needs  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  diverse  and  complementary 
gifts  to  the  Church.  These  gifts  are  given  by  God  to  individuals 
for  the  common  good  of  his  people  and  their  service  and  manifest 
themselves  in  acts  of  service  within  the  Christian  community 
and  to  the  world.  They  are  all  gifts  of  the  same  Spirit. 
The  ordained  ministry,  therefore,  cannot  be  understood  or  carried 
out  in  isolation  from  the  general  ministry  of  the  whole  people. 

C.  The  Basis  and  Function  of  the  Ordained  Ministry 

13.  In  order  that  his  redemptive  work  might  be  proclaimed  and 
attested  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  fruits  might  be  com- 
municated to  man,  Christ  chose  apostles  and  committed  to  them 
the  word  of  reconciliation.2  Within  the  first  Christian  communi- 
ties the  apostles  exercised  a unique  and  fundamental  function, 
which  could  not  be  handed  on.  However,  in  so  far  as  they  bore 
special  (but  not  exclusive)  responsibility  for  proclaiming  the  mes- 
sage of  reconciliation,  establishing  churches  and  building  them 
up  in  the  apostolic  faith,  their  ministry  had  to  be  continued. 
Although  there  was  a variety  of  gifts  in  the  Early  Church,  the  New 
Testament  reports  a setting  apart  to  special  ministry,  distinctions 
of  service  were  made.3  This  special  ministry  was  essential  then— 
it  is  essential  in  all  times  and  circumstances.  Such  a ministry  is 
exercised  by  persons  who  are  called  within  the  community  and  given 
gifts  and  authority  to  transmit  the  living  testimony  of  the  apostles, 

14.  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  stirs  up,  strengthens  and 
sends  those  whom  he  has  called  for  this  special  ministry,  making 
them  ambassadors  of  his  message  and  work.  Persons  called  to  this 
ministry  are  commissioned  to  serve  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  follow- 
ing him,  being  conformed  to  him  and  by  announcing  his  name. 
The  presence  of  this  ministry  in  the  community  signifies  the  priority 


• The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order . Report  from  Montreal, 
1963,  London  : SCM,  1964,  para  84,  p.  63. 

8 Louvain  1971,  p.81. 
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of  divine  initiative  and  authority  in  the  Church’s  existence.  Thus, 
whatever  the  diversity  of  functions  in  a Christian  community  may 
be,  the  specific  service  of  the  ordained  minister  is  to  assemble  the 
community  and  to  serve  it  by  pointing  to  its  fundamental  depen- 
dence on  Jesus  Christ — Christ  who  is  the  source  of  its  mission  and 
the  foundation  of  its  unity. 

15.  The  essential  and  specific  function  of  the  special  ministry  is 
to  assemble  and  build  up  the  Christian  community,  by  proclaiming 
and  teaching  the  Word  of  God , and  presiding  over  the  liturgical  arid 
sacramental  life  of  the  eucharistic  community.  The  Christian  com- 
munity and  the  special  ministry  are  related  to  one  another.  The 
minister  cannot  exist  and  fulfil  his  task  in  isolation.  He  needs  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Christian  community  needs  the  special  ministry  which  serves 
to  co-ordinate  and  unite  the  different  gifts  in  the  community  and  to 
strengthen  and  enable  the  ministry  of  the  whole  People  of  God. 
But  above  all,  this  relationship  and  mutual  dependence  manifests 
that  the  Church  is  not  master  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament,  nor  the 
source  of  its  faith,  hope  and  unity.  Christian  life  as  well  as  the 
ministry  are  received  from  the  living  Christ  in  the  Church. 

16.  The  setting  apart  by  God  for  this  special  ministry  requires 
from  the  side  of  the  Church  a recognition  of  which  a form  is  already 
found  in  Apostolic  times  (for  example,  II  Timothy  1 : 6f.)  and 
which  later  became  commonly  known  as  ordination. 

D.  Ministry  and  Authority 

17.  The  setting  apart  for  this  special  ministry  implies  both 
consecration  to  service  and  authority  for  its  exercise.  Since  all 
ministry  is  rooted  in  that  of  Christ,  its  essential  quality  is  seen  in 
such  words  as  these  : * I am  among  you  as  one  who  serves  ’ 
(Luke  22  : 27).  The  commission  which  Christ  gave  his  apostles  is 
set  in  this  light  in  such  a passage  as  John  17  : 18-18  and  is  so 
accepted  by  St.  Paul  who  exalts  his  ministry  as  an  apostle  in  terms 
of  a sharing  in  the  suffering  of  Christ : ‘ Always  bearing  in  the  body 
the  death  of  Jesus  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may  also  be  manifested 
in  our  bodies  ’ (II  Cor.  4 : 10). 

18.  The  exercise  of  such  ministry  has  authority  which  ultimately 
belongs  to  Christ  who  has  received  it  from  the  Father  (Matt.  28  : 

1 8)  ; it  is  in  this  sense  a divine  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
ordination  is  essentially  a setting  apart  with  prayer  for  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  continuing  constitution  and  edification 
of  the  body,  the  authority  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  an  individual  possession  of  the  ordained  person  but 
belongs  to  the  whole  community  in  and  for  which  the  minister  is 
ordained.  Authority  in  the  name  of  God  in  its  exercise  must 
involve  the  participation  of  the  whole  community.  The  ordained 
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minister  manifests  and  exercises  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  way 
Christ  himself  revealed  God’s  authority  to  the  world  : in  and 
through  communion. 

19.  This  in  practice  means  that  the  ordained  ministry  is  authori- 
tative only  in  and  through  the  concrete  community  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  ordained  minister  is  not  an  autocrat  nor  an  im- 
personal functionary.  He  is  bound  to  the  faithful  in  inter- 
dependence and  reciprocity,  although  his  role  is  one  of  responsible 
leadership  and  judgment.  Only  if  the  authority  of  the  ordained 
minister  finds  genuine  acknowledgement  in  the  communion  of  the 
community  can  this  authority  be  protected  from  the  distortion  of 
domination. 

E.  Ministry  and  Priesthood 

20.  Even  if  the  New  Testament  never  uses  the  terms  * priest - 
hiereus  ’ or  ‘ priesthood-hieiateuma  ’ to  designate  the  ordained 
minister  or  the  ministry,  tradition  has  not  been  afraid  of  this  usage. 
Although  churches  emerging  from  the  Reformation  avoid  the 
word  priesthood  to  designate  the  ordained  ministry,  churches  of 
the  Catholic  tradition  employ  this  word  in  diverse  forms  : priestly 
ministry,  ministerial  priesthood,  or,  more  recently,  ministry  of 
priesthood.  The  search  for  a reconciliation  in  ministries  makes  it 
especially  useful  to  discuss  this  question  of  terms. 

21.  This  manner  of  expression  always  refers  the  function  of  the 
priests  to  a priestly  reality  upon  which  theirs  is  based,  but  which 
exceeds  it— that  is,  the  unique  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  royal 
and  prophetic,  common  and  universal  priesthood  of  the  baptized 
(I  Peter  2:9;  Rev.  1 : 6,  3 : 10,  20  : 6).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
and  the  priesthood  of  the  baptized  community  is  a function  of  sacri- 
fice and  intercession.  As  Christ  offers  himself  for  all  men,  the 
Christian  offers  his  whole  being  ‘ as  a living  sacrifice  ’ (Rom.  12  : 1). 
As  Christ  intercedes  to  the  Father  for  all  men,  the  Christian  prays 
for  the  liberation  of  his  human  brothers.  The  minister,  who 
participates,  as  every  Christian  does,  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
and  of  all  the  People  of  God,  fulfils  his  particular  priestly  service  in 
strengthening,  building  up  and  expressing  the  royal  and  prophetic 
priesthood  of  the  faithful  through  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  the 
leading  of  the  liturgical  and  sacramental  life  of  the  eucharistic 
community,  and  intercession. 

22.  The  ordained  ministry  is  then  of  a completely  new  and 
different  nature  in  relation  to  the  sacrificial  priesthood  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  He  offers  his  life  for  the  service  of  the  mission  in 
the  world  and  of  the  edification  of  the  Church,  the  minister  is,  as 
St.  Paul  says  about  himself,  4 a minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles  in  the  priestly  service  of  the  gospel  of  God,  so  that  the 
offering  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  acceptable,  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ’ (Rom.  15  : 16). 
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F.  The  Diversity  of  Ministry 

23.  So  far  the  discussion  has  concerned  the  one  ordained 
ministry,  which  can  be  discerned  in  various  churches  in  various 
forms  and  structures.  The  form  which  ordained  ministry  takes 
in  any  church  tradition  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  three  elements  : 
(1)  the  givenness  of  the  commission  of  Jesus  and  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit ; (2)  the  changing  patterns  of  society  ; (3)  the  Church’s  res- 
ponse in  the  Spirit  to  those  changing  patterns  in  the  social 
environment. 

24.  When  the  diversity  of  ordained  ministry  among  the  various 
churches  is  examined,  it  is  evident  that  this  diversity  is  bound  up 
with  the  history  and  cultural  particularity  of  those  churches.  Each 
case  reveals  what  might  be  called  a particular  ‘ theological-ecclesial 
culture  ’,  that  is,  a coherence  of  theology,  piety,  liturgical  tradition, 
community  life,  geographical  origin,  law  and  jurisprudence.  So 
the  diversity  of  ministerial  structures  is  part  of  a more  complex 
ecclesial  diversity  of  styles  and  types,  reflecting  weighty  differences 
of  a theological,  sociological  and  psychological  nature.  But  the 
limits  of  ministerial  diversity  are  determined  by  the  apostolic  com- 
mission, the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  fact  that  major 
patterns  of  leadership  in  society  are  not  infinitely  variable. 

25.  The  plurality  of  ecclesial  cultures  and  ministerial  structures 
does  not  diminish  the  one  ministerial  reality  found  in  Christ  and 
constituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  commission  of  the  Apostle. 
Among  the  various  ministerial  structures  the  threefold  ministry 
of  bishop,  presbyter-priest  and  deacon  predominates.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  exclude  other  patterns  of  ministry,  which  are 
found  among  the  churches.  Within  the  same  community  of  faith 
it  is  possible  to  have,  side  by  side,  various  styles  of  ecclesial  life  and 
ministerial  structures,  without  making  the  one  the  model  for  all  the 
others. 

26.  There  is  unity  in  the  diversity  of  ministerial  structures,  in 
that  the  essential  elements  of  ministry  can  always  be  identified  in 
the  very  plurality  and  multiformity  of  essential  styles  and  structures. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  structure  of  ministrywhich  did 
not  incorporate  episcope , as  that  oversight  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  mystery  which  belongs  to  the  Gospel, 
and  presbyteral  function  understood  as  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  and  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Both  the  episcopal 
and  presbyterial  functions  of  the  Church  must  be  understood  as  a 
sharing  in  the  diakonia , that  is,  as  costly  service  to  the  community 
of  the  Church  and  to  the  world  through  the  proclamation  and 
actualization  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  course  of  history,  the  function 
of  diakonia  has  found  expression  in  the  office  of  the  deacon  and  the 
deaconess.  For  about  20  years  now,  many  churches,  independently 
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from  one  another,  have  been  giving  attention  to  the  possible 
renewal  of  this  office. 

II.  Apostolic  Succession 

27.  The  primary  manifestation  of  apostolic  succession  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  a whole.  This  succession  is  an 
expression  of  the  permanence  and,  therefore,  continuity  of  Christ’s 
own  mission  in  which  the  Church  participates.  This  participation 
is  rooted  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  sending  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors,  and  will  find  its  completion  in  the  all-embracing 
realization  of  God’s  kingdom. 

28.  The  fullness  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  whole  Church 
involves  continuity  in  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Church 
of  the  apostles : witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and 
fresh  interpretation  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  transmission  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  sacramental  life,  community  in  love, 
service  for  the  needy,  unity  among  local  Churches  and  sharing  the 
gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  each. 

29.  The  ordained  ministry  is  related  in  various  degrees  to  all  of 
these  characteristics.  It  serves  as  an  authorized  and  responsible 
instrument  for  their  preservation  and  actualization.  The  orderly 
transmission  of  the  ministry  is,  therefore,  both  a visible  sign  of  the 
continuity  of  the  whole  Church  and  of  the  effective  participation 
of  the  ministry  in  it  and  contribution  to  it.  Where  this  orderly  trans- 
mission is  lacking  a church  must  ask  itself  whether  its  apostolicity 
can  be  maintained  in  its  fullness.  Or,  where  this  ministry  does  not 
adequately  subserve  the  Church’s  apostolicity,  a church  must 
ask  itself  whether  or  not  its  ministerial  structures  should  continue 
with  no  alteration. 

30.  Under  the  particular  historical  circumstance  of  the  growing 
Church  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  the  succession  of  bishops  became 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  was 
expressed.  This  succession  was  understood  as  serving,  symbolizing 
and  guarding  the  continuity  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  communion. 
Some  Christian  traditions  believe  this  faith  and  communion  to  have 
been  preserved  uniquely  in  this  form  of  ministerial  succession,  even 
though  there  have  been  varying  interpretations  and  understandings 
of  this  succession  among  these  same  traditions. 

31.  Today  there  is  growing  agreement  among  scholars  that  the 
New  Testament  presents  diverse  types  of  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  according  to  the  difference  of  authors,  places 
and  times.  While,  in  the  local  churches,  founded  by  apostles  like 
Paul,  there  were  persons  in  authority,  very  little  is  said  about  how 
they  were  appointed  and  about  the  requirements  for  presiding  at 
the  eucharist.  On  this  basis,  there  have  been  developed,  in  the 
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course  of  history,  notably  since  the  16th  century,  multiple  forms  of 
church  order,  each  with  its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages; 
episcopal,  presbyteral,  congregational,  among  others. 

32.  There  is  further  agreement  among  many  scholars  that 
although  ordination  of  ministers  by  bishops  was  the  almost  universal 
practice  in  the  Church  very  early,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  such 
a church  order  existed  everywhere  in  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  even 
this  practice  did  not  become  uniform  until  after  some  time. 
Further,  there  have  been  well-documented  cases  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  Church  in  which  priests,  not  bishops,  have  with  papal 
dispensation  ordained  other  priests  to  serve  at  the  altar. 

33.  These  observations  do  not  imply  a devaluation  of  the 
emergence  and  general  acceptance  of  the  historic  episcopate.  They 
only  indicate  that  the  Church  has  been  able  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  particular  historical  situations  in  the  development  of  its 
ministerial  structures.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  faithfulness  to  the 
basic  task  and  structure  of  the  apostolic  ministry  can  be  combined 
with  an  openness  to  diverse  and  complementary  expressions  of  this 
apostolic  ministry.  Such  insights,  together  with  a more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  and  the 
means  of  its  preservation  and  actualization,  have  led  to  certain 
modifications  of  previously  held  positions  : 

34.  (<z)  A growing  tendency  is  noticeable  among  theologians 
in  certain  churches  which  have  preserved  the  historic  episcopate  to 
interpret  episcopal  succession  as  an  effective  sign,  not  a guarantee, 
of  the  continuity  of  the  Church  in  apostolic  faith  and  mission, 
which  is  manifested  in  doctrine,  proclamation,  sacraments,  worship, 
life  and  service.  They  value  the  succession  of  ministries  that  have 
the  fullness  of  episcope  as  a gift  of  God,  which  they  must  preserve^ 

35.  ( b ) Many  find  it  possible  today  to  recognize  a continuity  in 
apostolic  faith  mission  and  ministry  in  churches  which  have  not 
retained  the  form  of  historic  episcopacy.  This  recognition  finds 
additional  support  in  the  fact  that  the  episcopal  functions  and  reality 
have  been  preserved  in  many  of  these  churches,  with  or  without 
the  title  ‘bishop’.  Ordination,  for  example,  is  always  done  in 
them  by  persons  in  whom  the  church  recognizes  the  authority  to 
transmit  ministerial  commission. 

36.  (c)  Many  are  also  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
traditional  ways  of  transmitting  ministerial  commission,  whether 
in  churches  with  episcopal  structures  or  not,  are  not  necessarily 
exhaustive.  In  particular  situations,  for  example,  a ministry  may 
emerge  which,  because  of  its  authenticity,  is  accepted  by  the  parti- 
cular community  and  receives  only  afterwards  a form  of  official 
recognition.  Or,  in  other  situations,  new  forms  of  ministry  are 
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raised  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  responding  to  these  ministries  the 
Church  should  not  quench  the  Spirit,  but  rather  welcome  them  as 
an  enrichment  of  its  life  and  service. 

37.  The  importance  of  the  historic  episcopate  has  not  been 
diminished  by  the  above-mentioned  findings.  On  the  contrary, 
these  new  insights  are  enabling  churches  without  the  historic  epis- 
copate to  appreciate  it  as  a sign  of  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the 
Church.  More  and  more  churches,  including  those  in  church  union 
negotiations,  are  expressing  willingness  to  see  episcopacy  as  a pre- 
eminent sign  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  whole  Church  in  faith, 
life  and  doctrine,  and  as  such,  something  that  ought  to  be  striven  for 
if  absent.  The  only  thing  they  hold  as  incompatible  with  contem- 
porary historical  and  theological  research  is  the  motion  that  the 
episcopal  succession  is  identical  with  and  comprehends  the 
apostolicity  of  the  whole  Church. 

III.  Ordination 

A.  The  Meaning  of  Ordination 

38.  The  Church,  in  ordaining  some  of  its  members  to  the 
ministry  in  the  name  of  Christ,  attempts  to  follow  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  and  to  remain  faithful  to  their  teaching.  Ordination  as 
an  act  attests  the  bond  of  the  Church  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
apostolic  witness,  recalling  that  it  is  the  risen  Lord  who  is  the  true 
ordainer,  who  bestows  the  gift.  In  ordaining,  the  Church  provides, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  faithful  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  and  humble  service  in  Christ’s  name.  The 
laying-on  of  hands  can  be  seen  as  the  sign  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
rendering  visible  the  ordering  of  this  ministry  in  the  revelation 
accomplished  in  him,  and  reminding  the  Church  to  look  to  him 
as  the  source  of  its  commission.4 

39.  Properly  speaking  then,  ordination  denotes  an  action  by 
God  and  by  the  community  which  inaugurates  a relationship  in 
which  the  ordained  is  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  for  his  or  her 
task  and  is  upheld  by  the  acknowledgment  and  prayers  of  the 
congregation. 

40.  This  basic  understanding  has  been  elaborated  both  theo- 
logically and  liturgically  in  many  different  ways.  It  becomes 
increasingly  important  in  ecumenical  discussion  to  seek  to  under- 
stand how  this  process  of  elaboration  occurs  and  to  take  full  account 
of  its  consequences.  Beyond  their  etymologies  and  dictionary 
definitions,  words  become  the  carriers  of  implicit  metaphors,  the 
vehicle  of  unconscious  assumptions  about  human  relationships 
and  the  functioning  of  social  institutions  derived  from  the  cultures 
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of  different  times  and  places.  The  taken-for-granted  background 
of  a given  term  often  has  its  hidden  influence  on  the  way  that  term 
is  combined  with  others  to  form  more  complex  structures  of 
thought.  The  same  is  true  of  the  combination  of  symbolic  acts 
to  form  liturgies. 

41.  Extensive  study  has  already  been  devoted  to  the  contexts 
and  meanings  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  words  connected 
with  ordination.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  unspoken  cultural  setting  of  the  Greek  cheirotonein 
and  that  of  the  Latin  ordo  or  ordinare.  The  New  Testament  use 
of  the  former  term  borrows  its  basic  secular  meaning  of  ‘ appoint- 
ment ’ (Acts  14  : 23  ; II  Cor.  8 : 19),  which  is,  in  turn,  derived  from 
the  original  meaning  of  extending  the  hand,  either  to  designate 
a person  or  to  cast  a vote.  Some  scholars  see  in  cheirotonein  a 
reference  to  the  act  of  laying-on  of  hands,  in  view  of  the  literal 
description  and  such  action  in  such  seemingly  parallel  instances 
as  Acts  6 : 6,  8 : 17,  18  : 19,  13  : 3,  19  : 6 ; I Tim.  4 : 14  ; II  Tim. 

1 : 6.  But  the  actual  use  of  cheirotonein  need  mean  no  more  that 
‘ appoint  ’ without  reference  either  to  the  theory  of  means  of  the 
action.  Ordo  and  ordinare , on  the  other  hand,  are  terms  derived 
from  Roman  law  where  they  convey  the  notion  of  the  special  status 
of  a group  distinct  from  the  plebs,  as  in  the  term  ordo  clarissimus 
for  the  Roman  senate.  The  starting  point  of  any  conceptional 
construction  using  these  terms  will  strongly  influence  what  is  taken 
for  granted  in  both  the  thought  and  action  which  result. 

42.  Similar  analyses  could  well  be  made  of  the  social  metaphors 
underlying  many  other  terms  employed  in  this  discussion  : ‘ clergy  * 
and  ‘ laity  ’,  ‘ minister  ’,  ‘ episkopos  ’,  ‘ deacon  \ It  is  appropriate, 
of  course,  to  think  of  God's  use  of  man’s  metaphors  as  no  less 
sacramental  than  his  use  of  such  products  of  human  labour  as  bread 
and  wine.  The  work  of  grace  is  present  ‘ in,  with  and  through  ’ 
both  language  and  social  conventions.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
important  to  be  aware  of  the  way  unconscious  assumptions  of  this 
nature  may  condition  theological  argument.  Social  metaphors 
are  inevitable  if  we  believe  God  has  entered  our  social  history, 
which  theology  and  liturgy  seek  to  represent. 

43.  The  original  New  Testament  terms  for  ordination  tend  to 
be  simple  and  descriptive.  The  fact  of  appointment  is  recorded. 
The  laying-on  of  hands  is  described.  There  seems  to  be  no  warrant 
for  building  any  particular  theory — whether  ‘ catholic  ’ or  ‘ pro- 
testant  ’ — on  the  New  Testament  evidence  alone.  Thus  when  the 
theory  and  practice  of  ordination  are  worked  out,  as  they  must  be, 
to  meet  new  conditions  and  opportunities,  care  must  be  taken  to 
be  aware  of  the  intellectual  process  involved.  Ecumenical  dialogue 
may  well  include  a mutual  effort  to  uncover  the  implicit,  the  un- 
conscious, the  unspoken  dimensions  of  what  we  think  and  do.  Such 
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effort  could  both  break  down  barriers  and  enhance  our  appreciation 
of  the  symbolic  and  experiential  riches  we  have  in  common. 

B.  The  Act  of  Ordination 

44.  The  act  of  ordination  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  : invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( epiklesis ) ; sacramental  sign  ; acknowledgment 
of  gifts  and  commitment.  It  is  : 

45.  (a)  An  invocation  to  God  that  he  bestow  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  new  minister  in  his  new  relation  to  the  local 
Christian  community,  to  the  Church  universal  and  to  the  world. 
The  otherness  of  God’s  initiative,  of  which  the  ordained  ministry 
is  a symbol,  is  here  acknowledged  in  the  act  of  ordination  itself. 

4 The  Spirit  blows  where  it  wills  ’ (John  3 : 3),  and  invocation  of  the 
Spirit  implies  an  absolute  dependence  on  God  for  the  outcome  of 
the  Church’s  prayer.  This  means  that  the  Spirit  may  set  new  forces 
in  motion  and  open  new  possibilities  4 far  more  abundantly  than 
all  that  we  ask  or  think  * (Eph.  3 : 20). 

46.  ( b ) A sign  of  the  granting  of  this  prayer  by  the  Lord  who 
gives  the  gift  of  ministry.  Although  the  outcome  of  the  Church’s 
epixlesis  depends  on  the  freedom  of  God,  the  Church  ordains  in 
confidence  that  God,  being  faithful  to  his  promise  in  Christ, 
enters  sacramentally  into  contingent,  historical  forms  of  human 
relationship  and  uses  them  for  his  purpose.  Ordination  is  a sign 
performed  in  faith  that  the  spiritual  relationship  signified  is  present 
in,  with  and  through  the  words  spoken,  the  gestures  made  and  the 
ecclesiastical  forms  employed. 

47.  (c)  An  acknowledgment  by  the  Church  of  its  discernment  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  one  ordained,  and  a commitment  by  both 
Church  and  ordinand,  to  the  tests  and  opportunities  implied  in  the 
new  relationship.  By  receiving  the  new  minister  in  the  act  of 
ordination,  the  congregation  acknowledges  this  minister’s  gifts 
and  commits  itself  to  responsibility  for  an  openness  toward  him. 
Likewise  the  one  ordained  offers  his  gifts  to  the  Church  and  commits 
himself  to  the  burden  and  opportunity  of  new  authority  and 
responsibility. 

48.  In  order  to  experience  and  demonstrate  the  truth  that 
setting  apart  is  not  to  some  superior  level  of  discipleship,  but  rather 
to  service  within  the  Church,  it  is  important  that  the  entire  process 
of  ordination  involve  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  There  needs 
to  be  continual  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  ordination  is  not  only 
4 over  against  ’ nor  vis-a-vis  the  congregation,  but  rather,  that  a 
person  is  addressed  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  congregation  have  a part  in  the  calling,  choosing  and  training 
of  an  ordinand,  preserving  the  basic  significance  of  the  call  to  the 
ministry.  This  means  more  than  the  inclusion  of  a sentence  or 
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two  in  the  liturgy  and  ordaining  in  the  presence  of  the  laity, 
important  as  that  may  be.5 

49.  A long  and  early  Christian  tradition  places  ordination  in 
the  context  of  worship  and  especially  of  the  eucharist.  Such  a place 
for  the  service  of  ordination  preserves  the  understanding  ot  orai- 
nation  as  an  act  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  of  a certain  order 
within  it  or  of  the  individual  ordained.  Even  if  one  believes  that 
the  act  of  ordaining  belong  to  a special  order  within  the  Church, 
it  is  always  important  to  remember  that  the  entire  community  is 
involved  in  the  act.  Ordination,  in  association  with  the  eucharist, 
keeps  before  the  Church  the  truth  that  it  is  an  act  which  initiates 
a person  to  a service  of  the  ‘ koinonia  ’ (the  fellowship),  a service 
both  to  God  and  to  the  fellow  man.  It  is  this  koinonia  that  the 
eucharist  expresses  par  excellence  and  by  continuing  to  relate  ordi- 
nation to  the  eucharist  this  dimension  of  ministry  is  called  to  mind. 
Ordination  within  the  service  of  the  eucharist  also  reminds  the 
Church  that  the  ordained  ministry  is  set  apart  to  point  to  Christ  s 
own  ministry  and  not  to  some  other.  | By  placing  ordination  m the 
context  of  worship  and  especially  the  eucharist,  this  act  is  referred 
to  God  himself  and  the  ordained  person  is  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  ‘ his  Servant  ’ who  offers  himself  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

C.  Conditions  for  Ordination 

50.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  about  ordination  that 
certain  pre-conditions  and  expectations  regarding  the  ordinand  are 
indispensable,  while  others  are  not.  It  is  especially  important 
today  to  be  clear  about  this  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  experiments 
in  new  forms  of  ministry  with  which  the  churches  are  approaching 
the  modern  world.  Among  the  basic  requirements  the  following 
points  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

51.  (i)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  who  has  a call  from  the 
Lord  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  particular  style  of  ministry  implied 
in  ordination.  This  call  will  be  discerned  by  the  ordinand  himself, 
by  the  Christian  community  and  by  its  spiritual  leaders.  It  is 
discerned  through  personal  prayer  and  reflection,  as  well  asthrough 
suggestion,  example,  encouragement,  guidance  coming  from  family, 
friends,  teachers,  the  school,  the  congregation,  the  seminary.  It 
will  be  tested  and  fostered  and  confirmed  or  perhaps  modified, 
particularly  through  the  years  of  training. 

52.  (ii)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  whom  the  Church  can 
confidently  expect  to  commit  himself  to  the  task  for  which  he  is 
called  and  ordained.  This  task  has  to  bear  a clear  relation  to  the 
Church’s  mission,  however  innovative  the  proposed  patterns  of 


6 Ibid.,  p.  88. 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  88-89. 
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activity.  It  will  largely  consist  in  gathering  and  building  up  some 
form  of  missioning  Christian  community,  and  in  aiding  thereby 
and  enabling  members  of  the  community  to  exercise  ever  more  fully 
their  own  ministry,  each  in  his  or  her  respective  sphere  of  activity. 

53.  (iii)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  ministry  in  informed  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  to 
Christ’s  lordship  over  the  actual  situation  within  which  the  service 
is  rendered.  He  should  be  able  to  read  and  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  should,  therefore,  be  appropriately  prepared  through 
adequate  study  of  Scripture  and  theology,  and  through  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  social  and  human  realities  of  the  actual 
situation. 

54.  (iv)  The  ordinand,  regardless  of  the  type  and  mode  of  his 
professional  activity,  should  be  one  endowed  with  such  basic  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  as  faithfulness  and  reliability,  prayerfulness  and  patience, 
endurance,  courage,  humility  and  hope.  He  is  called — weak, 
foolish  and  sinful  though  he  is — to  be  the  sign  of  God’s  invitation 
to  forgiveness  and  repentance.  His  ministry  is  often  better  fulfilled 
by  quiet  listening  and  continued  searching  than  by  many  words  and 
strong  assertions. 

55.  (v)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  who,  in  fulfilling  his 
appointed  task  as  ordained  minister,  will  be  able  to  live  and  act  in 
a relationship  of  mutual  accountability  and  concern,  both  within 
the  People  of  God  and  among  his  or  her  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  also  been  called  to  ministries. 

56.  These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  seem  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  ordination.  Other  conditions,  traditionally  considered 
necessary,  may  have  to  be  rethought  and  modified  as  called  for  by 
changing  situations  and  new  forms  of  ministry  : 

57.  (a)  Both  celibacy  and  marriage  are  vocations  from  God 
and  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Either  of  these  can  be  used  by  God  to  bless 
the  ordained  minister  and  enrich  his  ministry. 

58.  (b)  The  academic  programme  should  be  flexible  and  con- 
siderable elasticity  is  to  be  admitted  in  requirements  regarding 
degrees.  To  be  sure,  the  ordained  minister  requires  a competence 
suitable  to  the  style  of  ministry  to  be  undertaken  and  calls^for  the 
intellectual  training  necessary  to  understand  the  questions  men 
around  are  asking  and  to  search  along  with  them  for  theological 
answers.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  such  competence  and 
training  are  achieved  only  through  formal  study  or  the  acquisition 
of  degrees  or  prescribed  patterns  of  formation.  The  variety  of 
situations  and  of  groups  to  be  served  demand  various  types  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Team  ministries,  in  particular,  will 
find  their  capacity  to  serve  greatly  enhanced  by  diversified  formation. 

G.-5 
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What  is  said  here  is  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish  the  importance 
to  the  Church  of  its  doctors  of  theology,  its  trained  interpreters  of 
Scripture  or  its  experts  in  other  disciplines.  It  is  intended,  rather, 
to  emphasize  the  truth  that  certain  kinds  of  ministry  may  need  other 
competences  even  more,  including  extensive  experience  in  the 
‘ secular  ’ world. 

59.  (c)  Ministries  need  not  always  be  salaried  from  Church 
sources.  Financial  support  from  the  Church  is  not  essential  to 
ordained  ministry  and  may,  in  some  cases,  even  diminish  its  effective- 
ness. While  the  Church  has  a clear  duty  to  make  financial  provision 
for  its  servants,  support  may  come  from  other  sources,  not  excluding 
work  done  by  the  minister  himself,  provided  this  remains  subordi- 
nate to  and  serves  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  ordained.  This 
possibility  is  often  described  as  a ‘ tent-making  ’ ministry,  following 
the  example  of  Saint  Paul. 

60.  ( d ) The  exercise  of  ministry  could  be  full-time  or  part-time  : 
both  possibilities  should  be  accepted.  Nothing  in  Scripture 
demands  all  ministers  be  full-time  and  employed  by  the  Church. 
Full-time  ministry  has  advantages  and  may  be  indispensable  in 
some  situations.  There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  in  which 
part-time  arrangements  for  ministerial  leadership  are  possible  and 
helpful.  The  secular  experience  of  the  minister,  which  is  implied 
in  these  arrangements,  could  enrich  the  ministry  and  the  minister’s 
work  in  the  secular  world  could  commend  the  Gospel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  problems  which  can  arise  for  a minister  in 
secular  employment  require  sympathetic  study. 

61.  ( e ) While  a good  many  will  be  ordained  for  service  within 
the  Church’s  visible  organization,  the  possibility  of  ordination  for 
the  Church’s  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  outside  this  organi- 
zation must  always  remain  open.  Such  ordained  persons  might 
then  live  as  bricklayers,  as  industrial  managers  or  as  TV 
scriptwriters  for  example. 

62.  (/)  While  the  initial  commitment  to  ordained  ministry 
ought  normally  to  be  made  without  reserve  or  time  limit,  leave  of 
absence  from  service  is  not  incompatible  with  ordination  and  should 
be  granted  on  reasonable  grounds.  There  may  also  be  cases  in 
which  an  ordained  minister  wishes  to  relinquish  exercise  of  his 
special  ministry  ; a request  made  for  serious  reasons  to  relinquish 
it  should  be  granted  without  opprobrium  or  reproach. , Such  a 
procedure  need  not  mean  in  every  case  that  the  minister’s  service 
was  not  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  the  initial  act  of  ordi- 
nation was  a mistake,  or  that  one’s  status  as  an  ordained  person 
and  the  special  relationship  to  the  community  constituted  by 
ordination  ceases  to  exist.  Resumption  of  ministry  will  require 
no  re-ordination. 
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63.  In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all  ministries, 
old  or  new,  for  which  men  and  women  are  ordained  and  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  be  regarded  by  the  Church  as  of  equal  importance 
and  with  equal  rights.  Neither  parish  ministries  nor  experimental 
or  specialized  ministries  should  be  allowed  to  have  prestige  in  the 
Church  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

D.  The  Ordination  of  Women 

64.  Both  men  and  women  need  to  discover  the  full  meaning  of 
their  specific  contribution  to  the  ministry  of  Christ.  The  Church 
is  entitled  to  the  style  of  ministry  which  can  be  provided  by  women 
as  well  as  that  which  can  be  provided  by  men.  Indeed,  an  under- 
standing of  our  mutual  interdependence  needs  to  be  more  widely 
reflected  in  all  branches  of  ministry.  If  ministry  demands  the 
engagement  of  the  full  humanity  of  those  involved  in  it,  may  it  not 
also  be  enriched  by  the  creative  interaction  of  men  and  women  in 
relationship  ? 

65.  Since  those  who  advocate  the  ordination  of  women  do  so 
out  of  their  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  and  ordi- 
nation, and  since  the  experience  of  the  churches  in  which  women  are 
ordained  has  on  the  whole  been  positive  and  none  has  found  reason 
to  consider  its  decision,  the  question  must  be  asked  as  to  whether 
it  is  not  time  for  all  the  churches  to  confront  this  matter  forthrightly. 
Churches  which  ordain  women  have  found  that  women’s  gifts  are 
as  wide  and  varied  as  men’s,  and  that  their  ministry  is  as  fully  blessed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  ministry  of  men.  The  force  of  19  centuries 
of  tradition  against  the  ordination  of  women  cannot  be  lightly 
ignored.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  lack  of  respect  for  the  role  of 
women  in  the  Church.  It  raises  theological  as  well  as  sociological 
questions  which  must  be  faced.7  The  discussion  of  these  questions 
within  several  churches  and  Christian  traditions  should  be  comple- 
mented by  joint  study  and  reflection  within  the  ecumenical 
fellowship  of  all  churches. 

66.  It  seems  clear  that,  without  repudiating  the  efficacy  of 
their  ministries  in  the  past,  many  churches  are  reading  passages 
such  as  Genesis  1 : 27  and  Galatians  3 : 28  with  a sensitivity  arising 
from  new  circumstances  and  new  needs.  The  implications  for  the 
ordained  ministry  both  of  the  relatedness  of  men  and  women  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  the  transcending  of  the 
distinction  between  them  in  the  perspective  of  redemption  in  Christ, 
need  to  be  more  fully  explored.  The  different  traditions  read  the 
same  facts  in  different  ways.  Without  denying  the  relatedness  of 
the  sexes  in  either  creation  or  redemption,  churches  which  ordain 
men  only  tend  to  see  sexual  differentiation  as  requiring  a clearly 


7 Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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defined  separation  of  social  roles.  Churches  which  ordain  both 
men  and  women,  on  the  other  hand,  may  risk  the  danger  of  under- 
estimating the  anthropological  and  social  significance  of  difference 
between  the  sexes. 

67.  Theological  reasoning  and  church  practice  on  both  sides 
of  this  debate  may  be  adversely  influenced  by  continuing  the  pre- 
dominance of  male  imagery  in  the  modern  social  and  cultural 
context.  Although  contemporary  society,  particularly  in  the  West, 
affords  greater  equality  to  women  than  the  society  of  biblical 
times,  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  ordination  of  women 
are  subject  to  assumptions  of  male  dominance  which  are  part  of  the 
fabric  of  language  and  custom.  Such  taken-for-granted  conceptual 
patterns  may  distort  theological  reasoning  and  institutional  practice 
both  in  churches  which  ordain  women  and  in  those  which  do 
not. 

68.  The  feeling  of  some  men  that  their  security  and  authority 
are  challenged  is  a real  but  theologically  subsidiary  issue  in  this 
matter.  So  is  the  frustration  that  some  women  feel  as  they  seek 
greater  power  and  influence  in  society.  The  Church  must  minister 
in  full  awareness  of  social  and  psychological  factors  both  to  those 
who  feel  threatened  and  to  those  who  feel  frustrated,  taking  the 
side  of  freedom,  justice  and  truth  where  those  can  be  discerned. 
But  the  question  of  who  may  be  ordained,  related  as  it  is  to  this 
issue,  is  not  the  same  question.  The  patterns  of  ministry  are 
shaped  by  the  Church  in  obedience  to  its  understanding  of  the 
Gospel,  as  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  in  an  ever-changing  contem- 
porary situation.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  question  of 
ordination  should  be  judged. 

69.  For  some  churches  these  problems  are  not  yet  alive.  While 
recording  a position,  they  have  not  yet  determined  whether  the 
decisive  factors  are  doctrinal  or  simply  related  to  a longstanding 
traditional  discipline.  Nor  are  individuals  within  the  different 
confessions  in  agreement  about  the  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
factors  or  about  their  relation.  Differences  on  this  issue  could 
raise  possible  obstacles  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  ministries. 
But  these  obstacles  should  not  be  regarded  as  insuperable.  Open- 
ness to  each  other  holds  out  the  possibility  that  the  Spirit  may  well 
speak  to  one  Church  through  the  insights  of  another.  Ecumenical 
awareness  and  responsibility  also  demand  that  once  a Church  has 
decided  what  is  timely  and  right,  it  should  act  in  obedience  to  its 
own  conviction.  Since  the  opinion  appears  to  be  growing  that 
doctrinal  considerations  either  favour  the  ordination  of  women  or 
are  neutral,  the  possibility  is  open  that  a future  ecumenical 
council  might  deal  with  the  question.  Ecumenical  considerations, 
therefore,  should  encourage,  not  restrain,  the  full,  frank  facing  of 
this  question. 
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IV.  The  Ministry  in  Practice  Today 

A.  Change  and  Renewal  in  Church  and  Ministry 

• 

70.  The  Church  is  the  people  of  God  in  history.  It  is  part  of  the 
world  to  which  it  is  sent.  As  human  society  changes,  the  Church  is 
called  to  seek  a new  obedience  to  God  in  the  new  situation.  For 
instance,  if  in  society  new  means  of  communication  are  developed, 
they  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  For 
example,  if  in  a society  there  is  a great  movement  of  population 
from  countryside  to  city,  a church  whose  structures  are  wholly 
adopted  to  a rural  situation  is  challenged  to  change  them.  Such 
manifestation  is  required  in  order  that  the  Church  may  do  in  the 
world  what  it  exists  to  do  : which  is,  by  the  power  of  Christ,  to 
proclaim  and  show  in  its  own  life  the  breaking  in  of  the  Kingdom. 

71.  In  our  time  the  world  in  which  the  Church  of  God  finds 
itself  is  undergoing  bewilderingly  rapid  change.  The  Church  must 
therefore  renew  its  efforts  to  adapt  its  mission  and  life.  Its  capacity 
for  change  is  a measure  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry. 
The  response  of  a church  to  the  changing  situations  in  the  world 
must  combine  the  resources  which  God  has  imparted  to  his  pilgrim 
people  in  the  past  with  the  insightthat  they  receive  from  the  world 
in  which  God  has  placed  them.8 

B.  The  Role  of  the  Minister 

72.  An  essential  element  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church  is  the 
renewal  of  the  ministry.  Any  doctrine  of  the  ministry  conveys  the 
image  of  a role  which  the  minister  has  to  fulfil  in  the  Christian 
community.  As  he  accepts  the  ministry  he  approaches  the  congre- 
gation with  his  own  understanding  of  his  task.  He  will  soon 
discover,  however,  that  the  actual  expectations  of  the  Christian 
community  differ  from  his  own  understanding.  He  needs  to  take 
these  expectations  into  account. 

73.  Ministers  experiencing  such  tension  face  a difficult  dilemma. 
Either  they  adhere  to  their  vision  of  the  ordained  ministry  and 
alienate  the  congregation,  or  they  adjust  to  the  role  they  are  actually 
expected  to  play  and  experience  feelings  of  guilt. 

74.  In  many  situations  the  discrepancy  between  the  minister’s 
understanding  of  his  role  and  the  expectations  which  his  congre- 
gation may  have  conceals  deeper  tensions  of  which  neither  may  be 
fully  aware.  Thus  the  Christian  community  may  actually  want  of 
their  minister  something  substantially  different  from  what  they  say 
they  want.  Again  what  the  minister  in  fact  does  may  be  different 
from  what  he  thinks  he  is  doing. 
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75.  A precondition  of  renewal  may  be  that  ministers  and  congre- 
gation together  should  seek  greater  honesty  about  the  conflicts  in 
the  situation  and  be  ready  to  bear  the  tension  creatively.  Both 
the  minister  and  the  Christian  community  must  ask  in  what  ways 
their  expectations  need  correction.  The  outcome  may  be  radical 
change  and  the  total  or  partial  abandonment  of  traditional  patterns. 
A serious  problem  faces  the  minister  who  wishes  to  transform  the 
church  in  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  God  but  whom  the  institutional  Church,  that  has 
ordained  |him  and  supports  him,  expects  to  devote  his  ministry 
chiefly  to  producing  statistically  measurable  results  or  to  keeping  a 
church  plant  in  repair. 

76.  A particular  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  ministry  to  a 
congregation  which  combines  loyalty  to  the  Christian  Gospel  with 
loyalties  of  a political  and  cultural  kind  (for  example,  Northern 
Ireland  or  South  Africa).  Alternatively,  a congregation  may  be 
confronted  by  a minister  whose  view  of  his  role  contains  political 
and  social  implications  which  the  congregation  cannot  accept. 
(This  too  might  be  illustrated  from  Northern  Ireland  or  South 
Africa.) 

77.  Increasingly,  many  ordained  ministers  have  had  to  determine 
for  themselves  how  closely  they  may  or  can  ally  themselves  with 
reformatory  or  revolutionary  movements.  They  have  had  to  do  this 
in  the  tormenting  awareness  that  the  initial  and  praiseworthy  purpose 
of  these  movements  was  to  right  injustices  and  to  reform  dehumani- 
zing social  and  political  structures,  but  their  progress  has  sometimes 
disclosed  that  they  may  have  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  other 
injustices  and  of  other  dehumanizing  structures. 

78.  This  conflict  between  different  understandings  of  the  role 
of  the  minister  is  a challenge  to  the  minister’s  authority  as  well  as 
to  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  minister  and  the  congregation 
in  relation  to  each  other.  As  all  ministerial  authority  ultimately 
belongs  to  Christ,  and  the  essential  quality  of  all  ministry  is  to  be 
service,  the  minister  has  to  ask  himself  how  far  he  is  justified  in 
insisting  upon  his  position  over  against  the  congregation  by  referring 
to  his  ordination.  The  congregation  has  to  ask  itself  how  far  there 
are  limits  to  its  response  to  the  authority  of  the  minister  ; but  above 
all,  both  parties  have  to  look  at  their  disagreements  in  the  light  of 
Christ’s  commission  to  his  Church  as  a whole  and  their  mutual 
responsibility  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  well  as  to  each  other. 

C.  New  Ministries  and  Old  Ministries 

79.  The  experience  of  God’s  pilgrim  people  in  both  the  remote 
and  the  recent  past  makes  it  clear  that  new  forms  of  ministry  may 
turn  out  to  have  as  much  to  recommend  them  as  the  forms  that 
a church  in  a given  time  or  place  may  have  inherited.  At  the  same 
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time  patterns  of  the  ministry  with  a long  history  in  the  Church 
frequently  have  proved  to  be  eminently  adaptable  to  new  situations. 
A church  in  a given  time  and  place  ought  not,  therefore,  lightly  to 
abandon  an  inherited  pattern  or  replace  it  with  a different  arrange- 
ment merely  because  the  inherited  pattern  is  old  and  the  different 
arrangement  is  new.  For  that  reason,  a church  today  may  indeed 
find  it  possible  and  even  highly  desirable  to  retain  or  take  over 
a venerable  and  traditional  pattern  of  the  ordained  ministry — for 
example,  the  inherited  parish  ministry — as  long  as  this  pattern 
shows  itself  capable  of  accommodation  to  the  needs  of  a new  situ- 
ation that  a given  church  confronts.  At  the  same  time,  a church 
should  not  be  faulted  if  it  supplements  an  inherited  pattern  with 
new  forms,  or  if  it  reacts  to  the  problems  raised  by  a new  social 
situation  by  devising  new  and  experimental  ministries.  For 
example,  ministries  to  members  of  specific  professions  and  occupa- 
tional groupings  have  filled  vital  needs  in  many  places.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  allowing  of  new  forms  of  ministry,  the  churches  have  para- 
digms in  the  multiformity  of  the  ministry  in  the  apostolic  and  sub- 
apostolic  Church  as  the  New  Testament  reflects  it,  as  well  as  in 
subsequent  periods  and  in  other  places  in  the  Church’s  long  history. 

80.  The  need  for  a sharpened  sense  of  ecumenical  responsibility 
at  this  point  cannot  be  overstreSsed.  The  inter-relatedness  of  the 
churches  that  has  made  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  both 
possible  and  necessary  should  have  made  us  all  aware  that  no  church 
can  wholly  escape  the  impact  of  another  church’s  action.  It  may  not 
always  be  possible  to  implement  changes  in  the  structures  of  ministry 
through  an  ecumenical  forum — desirable  as  this  may  be.  Indeed, 
certain  problems,  even  certain  almost  universal  problems,  may  be 
amenable  to  solution  only  at  a denominational  or  even  local  level. 
But  in  the  process  of  making  changes  each  church  should  seek  to 
be  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  the  potential  ecumenical  implications 
of  its  solutions  to  its  problems,  especially  in  so  sensitive  an  area  as 
the  ministry. 

81.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  the  devising  and  assessing 
of  new  and  experimental  forms  of  ministry  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  ordained  ministers  alone,  but  that  at  every  stage  the  opinion 
and  experience  of  lay  people  should  be  listened  to,  and  allowed  to 
count  in  decision-making. 

82.  Many  situations  now  require  a team  ministry  made  up  of 
ordained  ministers  from  different  churches.  For  example,  a Uni- 
versity Chaplaincy  Counselling  or  Hospital  Chaplaincy,  or  a team 
ministry  to  a church  may  naturally  be  serviced  in  this  way. 

83.  (i)  Experience  shows  that  such  an  enterprise  brings  into  the 
open  some  of  the  deep  contrasts  between  the  different  ecclesial 
traditions  of  ministry  : in  ‘ image  ’ or  ‘ personal  ’ formation. 
Two  churches  may  have  clear  theological  agreement  about  the 
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eucharist  but  the  minister  of  the  one  may  be  shaped  by  a tradition 
of  daily  liturgy  and  communion  in  the  church  which  the  minister 
of  the  other  would  find  strange.  In  a team  ministry  contrasts  of 
this  kind  have  to  be  faced,  contained  and  worked  through,  as  more 
generally  in  the  development  of  closer  ecumenical  co-operation 
between  churches. 

84.  (ii)  In  any  case  the  combined  ministry  of  an  ecumenical 
team  (say,  on  a university  campus)  cannot  but  be  a powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  laity  of  the  Church.  A Christian 
brought  up  within  one  ecclesial  tradition  is  confronted  by  a wide 
range  of  style  in  both  worship  and  ministry  and  by  the  emergence 
of  new  styles.  Such  an  experience  is  bound  to  create  the  possibility 
of  new  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  and  new  involve- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

85.  (iii)  The  development  of  ecumenical  team  ministries  has 
already  led  to  the  corresponding  development  of  ecumenical  training 
for  ordination  in  interdenominational  theological  schools.  For 
the  ordained  staff  of  such  schools  and  for  their  students  similar 
tensions  and  educational  opportunities  arise. 

86.  For  all  these  reasons  ecumenical  co-operation  between 
ministers  is  bound  to  confront  the  participating  churches  with  urgent 
demands  that  further  progress  be  made  towards  mutual  recognition 
of  different  Church  ministries. 

87.  All  these  considerations  point  to  the  fact  that  the  mutual 
recognition  of  ministries  represents  much  more  than  doctrinal 
agreement  about  them.  It  involves  a readiness  throughout  the 
churches  to  face  tensions  and  conflicts  about  the  minister’s  role 
creatively,  in  a lively  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit. 


V.  Towards  the  Recognition  of  and  the  Reconciliation  of  Ministries 

A.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Recognition  of 
Ministries 

88.  For  the  Church  to  be  one  the  full  mutual  recognition  of 
ministries  is  required.  The  statement  on  the  unity  we  seek  which 
was  adopted  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  (1961)  makes  this  point 
clearly.  As  it  enumerates  the  conditions  which  need  to  be  fulfilled 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  a fully  committed  fellowship  it  also  mentions 
the  ministry.  Unity  will  have  been  achieved  only  when  members 
and  ministers  are  recognized  throughout  the  Christian  community. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  that  it  be  possible  for  the  ministers  of  one 
church  to  be  admitted  to  fulfil  certain  functions  in  the  other  church. 
This  would  still  be  only  limited  recognition.  It  must  be  possible, 
at  least  in  principle,  that  ministers  be  able  to  fulfil  their  ministry, 
upon  invitation,  in  any  church.  Of  course,  there  may  be  restrictions 
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of  an  administrative  nature  which  limit  the  exercise  of  any  ministry, 
to  certain  areas.  Such  restrictions  can  exist  within  the  one  Church. 
But  unity  requires  that  the  calling  to  and  the  fruit  of  the  ministry 
be  recognized  everywhere. 

89.  Division  among  the  churches  has  often  found  expression 
in  the  mutual  rejection  of  ministries.  This  rejection  is  not  always 
due  to  a difference  in  the  understanding  of  the  ministry  as  such. 
Recognition  of  the  minister  can  be  withdrawn  because  the  minister 
is  associated  with  what  is  regarded  to  be  error  in  his  community. 
He  cannot  be  accepted  as  long  as  his  community  persists  in  its 
particular  confession  or  ethical  decision.  As  soon  as  agreement 
on  this  point  of  division  has  been  reached,  the  minister  will  also  be 
automatically  recognized.  Division  can  also  be  due,  however, 
to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  ministry  itself  and  efforts 
towards  unity  must,  therefore,  include  the  working  out  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  ministry. 

90.  The  sign  of  the  apostolic  succession  has  thus  become  a major 
factor  of  disunity  in  some  cases.  It  follows  that  mutual  recog- 
nition cannot  be  achieved  in  the  same  way  between  all  churches. 
While  in  some  conversations  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  matters 
of  faith  which  divide,  in  others  attention  must  centre  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  ministry  itself. 

91.  A common  understanding  of  the  ministry  will  thus  not  have 
the  same  effect  on  all  relations  between  the  divided  churches.  This 
question  is  certainly  of  vital  importance  for  all  churches,  and  it  is 
clear  that  without  a common  understanding  no  decisive  progress 
can  be  made  on  the  road  towards  unity.  But  while  for  some 
churches  a common  view  and  practice  of  the  ministry  will  not 
immediately  change  the  situation,  for  others  they  would  represent 
the  breakthrough  which  is  required.  A common  understanding 
is  a necessity  but  it  is  clear  that  these  efforts  need  to  be  supported 
in  each  particular  case  by  supplementary  approaches  towards  unity. 
Full  mutual  recognition  can  be  achieved  only  through  a multiplicity 
of  individual  efforts. 

92.  Furthermore,  the  conditions  under  which  divisions  occurred 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  as  the  achievement  of  mutual 
recognition  is  contemplated.  They  will  determine  to  a large  extent 
the  way  to  be  followed  to  attain  agreement.  For  instance,  mutual 
recognition  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  can  be  realized  only  through  a re-examination 
and  re-evaluation  of  the  event  of  the  Reformation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  ; unity  between  Anglicans  and  Methodists  must 
take  into  account  the  conditions  of  their  separation  in  the  18th 
century.  This  historical  dimension  should  not  be  over-emphasized, 
however.  Common  understanding  among  all  churches  is  necessary 
today  precisely  because  the  churches  have  moved  beyond  the 
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conditions  of  their  separation.  A mere  re-enacting  of  the  division 
cannot  heal  the  rift.  The  churches  must  move  together  as  they  are 
renewed  today. 

B.  Different  Degrees  of  Recognition 

93.  The  transition  from  separation  to  unity  cannot  be  made 
all  at  once.  It  must  be  made  step  by  step.  The  churches  find 
themselves  at  different  stages  on  the  road.  While  some  are  very 
close  to  mutual  agreement,  others  still  find  insurmountable  obstacles. 
In  order  to  understand  the  present  situation  it  might  be  useful  to 
distinguish  different  degrees  and  modes  of  mutual  recognition. 

94.  {a)  The  least  degree  of  mutual  recognition — generally 
achieved  among  churches  participating  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
— is  that  of  mutual  respect.  The  minister  of  the  other  church  is 
not  simply  considered  as  a private  individual  but  as  one  who  is 
invested  with  a certain  authority,  which  enables  him  to  be  the 
spokesman  for  his  community.  His  representative  character  is 
recognized,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ecumenical 
dialogue.  This  acceptance  does  not  prejudge  the  spiritual  value 
of  his  ministry  but  suspends  any  negative  judgment  for  the  sake  of 
positive  encounter.  Though  no  theological  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  this  attitude,  it  has  more  theological  implications  than  most 
churches  would  admit. 

95.  ( b ) Another  degree  of  recognition  is  reached  when  the 
ecclesial  nature  of  the  other  church  is  acknowledged  ; then  the 
ministry,  though  it  may  not  be  without  defects,  cannot  be  declared 
to  be  without  any  spiritual  significance.  The  ministers  are  seen  to 
have  been  raised  up  by  God  for  the  equipping  of  his  people  and  to  be 
actually  engaged  in  the  task  assigned  to  the  ordained  ministry. 
Their  ministry  just  lacks  the  fullness  which  is  promised  to  the 
apostolic  ministry. 

96.  While  in  many  cases  such  recognition  does  not  lead  to  any 
practical  efforts,  it  very  often  provides  the  basis  for  extensive  colla- 
boration. Though  the  churches  cannot  recognize  one  another 
as  Christ’s  Church  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  they  allow  their 
ministers  to  work  together  in  many  respects.  They  may  engage 
in  common  witness  in  areas  of  ecumenical  experiment  or  in  mis- 
sionary situations.  They  may  even,  where  the  ecclesiological 
conditions  permit  it,  preside  together  over  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  on  exceptional  occasions,  although  their  churches  have 
not  yet  reached  a full  accord  on  the  eucharist  and  remain  separate 
from  one  another. 

97.  (c)  Still  another  stage  is  reached  when  the  ministry  of  the 
other  church  is  officially  acknowledged  as  the  apostolic  ministry 
given  by  Christ.  Such  recognition  would  lead  in  some  cases  to 
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full  communion  between  two  churches  ; in  any  case  it  provides  the 
basis  for  more  frequent  common  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  But 
for  some  churches  such  a development  would  affect  the  relations 
only  if  agreement  on  the  other  divisive  issues  could  be  reached  as 
well. 

98.  (i d ) The  decisive  stage  is  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  com- 
munities, implying  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  ministry.  When 
the  churches  reach  this  stage,  they  agree  to  recognize  the  other 
church  as  Christ’s  Church  as  much  as  they  regard  themselves  as 
such.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  need  to  adopt  the 
same  organizational  structures,  but  it  implies  a readiness  for  inter- 
penetration where  demanded  by  the  witness  to  the  Gospel. 

99.  The  mutual  recognition  of  the  churches  and  their  ministries 
implied  a public  act  from  which  point  unity  would  be  fully  realized. 
Several  forms  of  such  a public  act  have  been  proposed  : mutual 
imposition  of  hands,  eucharistic  non-celebration,  solemn  worship 
without  a particular  rite,  the  simple  reading  of  a text  of  union 
during  the  course  of  a celebration.  No  one  liturgical  form  would  be 
absolutely  required,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
claim the  accomplishment  of  such  mutual  recognition  publicly. 
And  the  common  celebration  of  the*  Lord’s  Supper  would  certainly 
be  the  place  for  such  a service. 

100.  This  description  of  stages  is  obviously  schematic.  It  does 
not  imply  that  every  relation  between  two  churches  must  pass 
through  all  those  stages.  The  procedure  in  each  context  will  vary 
according  to  local  situations.  This  description  simply  represents 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  different  degrees  of  recognition  which  can 
actually  be  found  among  the  churches. 

C.  Proposals  for  advancing  on  the  way  towards  Mutual 
Recognition 

101.  In  order  to  advance  towards  the  goal  expressed  in  the  New 
Delhi  statement,  deliberate  efforts  are  required.  Discussion  can 
help  to  clarify  the  issues  but  discussion  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  churches  must  ready  themselves  for  actual  changes 
in  their  approach  and  their  practice. 

102.  According  to  what  was  said  above,  two  things  are  of  crucial 
importance  for  mutual  recognition  of  ordination  practice.  First,  the 
rite  used  must  express  the  intention  to  transmit  the  apostolic  ministry 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  sacraments.  Second,  the  rite  must 
include  an  invocation  ( epiklesis ) of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  laying-on 
of  hands.  The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  intended  to  safe- 
guard and  to  attest  what  in  some  traditions  is  called  the  ‘ sacra- 
mentality ’ of  ordination. 
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In  order  to  achieve  mutual  recognition,  different  steps  are 
required  of  different  churches  : 

103.  (i)  {a)  Churches  which  have  preserved  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion have  to  recognize  the  real  content  of  the  ordained  ministry 
that  exists  in  churches  that  do  not  have  such  an  episcopal  succession. 
In  spite  of  the  mutual  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  churches, 
the  God  who  is  ever  faithful  to  his  promises  gives  to  the  commu- 
nities that  lack  the  episcopal  succession  but  live  in  succession 
of  apostolic  faith,  a ministry  of  the  word  and  sacrament  the  value 
of  which  is  attested  by  its  fruits.  These  communities  have  also,  in 
many  cases,  developed  a vital  lay  ministry. 

104.  (i)  (b)  The  churches  without  epispocal  succession  have 
to  realize  that  churches  which  value  such  succession  have  also 
retained  a ministry  of  word  and  sacraments  through  the  centuries 
and  while  the  former  may  not  lack  a succession  in  the  apostolic 
faith,  they  do  not  have  the  fullness  of  the  sign  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion. If  full  visible  unity  is  to  be  achieved,  the  fullness  of  the  sign 
of  apostolic  succession  ought  to  be  recovered. 

105.  (ii)  (a)  Churches  with  episcopal  succession  should  reassert 
the  value  of  episcopal  ministry,  particularly  in  its  pastoral  aspects, 
and  should  work  in  order  that  others  might  discover  its  significance 
as  a personally  embodied  sign  of  visible  unity. 

106.  (ii)  (6)  These  churches  should  also  consider  the  desirability 
of  recognizing  some  ordained  ministries  that  exist  apart  from  an 
episcopal  succession  but  which  embody  a succession  of  ordained 
ministers  who  combine  in  their  ministries  the  functions  of  both 
bishop  and  presbyter.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  recognize  some 
ministries  that  do  not  claim  a formal  episcopal  or  episcopal- 
presbyteral  succession  but  that  in  fact  exist  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  a succession  in  the  apostolic  faith. 


NOTE 

How  did  these  three  statements  come  into  existence  ? 

The  texts  presented  in  this  booklet  are  the  result  of  an  ecumenical 
debate  which  has  been  conducted  over  many  years.  The  agree- 
ment they  contain  has  matured  in  a process  of  exchange  and  dis- 
cussion. Several  consultations  were  held.  The  principal  stages 
of  the  discussion  on  each  of  the  three  subjects  and  the  drafting  of  the 
three  statements  are  summarized  here. 

A.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  have  been  subjects  of  theological  discussion.  No 
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major  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  held  without  at  least 
some  reference  to  these  two  sacraments. 

The  common  understanding  of  baptism  was  one  of  the  main 
concerns  in  the  period  between  the  Third  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  Lund  (1952)  and  the  Fourth  World  Conference 
in  Montreal  (1963).  The  results  of  the  study  which  was 
conducted  in  those  years  were  presented  in  the  report  One  Lord 
One  Baptism 1 and  favourably  received  by  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  in  Montreal.2 

A few  years  later,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  decided  to 
initiate  fresh  studies  on  both  subjects.  The  earlier  efforts  had 
aimed  primarily  at  reaching  common  perspectives  of  understanding 
without  yet  drawing  concrete  conclusions  for  the  churches’  liturgy 
and  practice.  The  new  studies  were  to  examine  more  directly  the 
possibility  of  mutual  recognition.  In  addition,  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  has  made  possible  the  active  participation  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  in  the  debate.  Therefore,  the  discussion  had 
to  be  resumed  afresh. 

The  study  on  baptism  was  initiated  in  1967  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol.  A first  consultation,  in 
spring  1968,  produced  a brief  analysis  of  the  theme  which  was  subse- 
quently discussed  and  commented  on  by  a larger  number  of  regional 
groups.3  A second  international  consultation  was  held  two  years 
later  in  Revnice,  CSSR,  to  discuss  a number  of  particular  problems 
in  more  detail.  The  findings  of  the  whole  study  were  summarized 
in  the  report  entitled  ‘ Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Eucharist  ’ which 
was  submitted  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in 
Louvain.4 

The  study  on  the  eucharist  had  been  started  somewhat  earlier. 
A series  of  consultations  led  to  the  report  ‘ The  Holy  Eucharist  ’ 
which  was  discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its 
meeting  in  Bristol  in  1967.5  At  the  request  of  the  Fourth  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Uppsala,  later  efforts  were 
concentrated  on  the  issue  of  intercommunion.  A consultation  held 
in  Geneva  in  1969  produced  the  report  ‘ Beyond  Intercommunion’6. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies,  the  proposal  was  made  to  bring 
together  in  two  documents  the  agreements  on  baptism  and  the 


1 London  : SCM,  i960. 

2 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order . Report  from  Montreal 
1963.  London  : SCM,  1964,  para  111,  p.  72. 

3 Baptism,  Confirmation  and  the  Eucharist.  Study  Encounter , Vol.  IV. 
No.  4.  1968,  pp.  194  ff. 

4 Louvain  1971,  study  reports  and  documents.  Geneva  : WCC,  1971, 

P.  35  ff- 

6 New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order.  Geneva  : WCC,  1967,  p.  6of. 

6 Louvain  1971,  op.  tit.,  p.  54  ff. 
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eucharist  which  have  been  reached  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Several  attempts  were  made  and  finally,  in  1971,  two  statements— 

‘ Ecumenical  Agreement  on  Baptism  ’ and  ‘ The  Eucharist  in  Ecu- 
menical Thought  ’ — were  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission for  discussion  7 In  accordance  with  the  Commission’s 
request,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
decided  a few  weeks  later  to  send  the  two  statements  to  all  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  reaction  and  com- 
ment.8 In  the  light  of  the  responses  received  from  the  churches, 
the  texts  were  then  amended  and  submitted  again  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Accra,  1974.  The  present  form 
is  the  result  of  the  revision  made  at  this  meeting. 

B.  The  Ordained  Ministry 

The  statement  on  the  ordained  ministry  is  somewhat  different  in 
nature  from  the  other  two.  Rather  than  a summary  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  ecumenical  conferences,  it  is  an  attempt  to  survey 
the  present  ecumenical  debate  on  the  ordained  ministry  and  to 
indicate  the  emerging  common  perspectives  which  may  lead  to  the 
agreement  required  for  the  full  mutual  recognition  of  the  ministries. 

The  question  of  the  ordained  ministry  already  played  an  im- 
portant role  at  the  first  two  world  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order 
in  Lausanne  (1927)  and  Edinburgh  (1937).  Both  these  conferences 
recognized  the  need  for  a ‘ ministry  acknowledged  in  every  part  of 
the  Church  as  possessing  the  sanction  of  the  wholp  Church  ’.  But 
the  debate  made  clear  that  there  were  insurmountable  differences 
concerning  the  ‘ authority  ’ and  the  ‘ function  ’ of  the  ministry. 
There  was  so  little  hope  for  substantial  progress  towards  agreement 
that,  for  a number  of  years,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  study 
the  issue  as  a separate  subject.  It  was  only  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  more  general  themes.  It  reappeared  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference 
in  Montreal  (1963). 

In  the  meantime,  several  developments  had  taken  place  which 
made  a fresh  approach  possible.  The  various  Faith  and  Order 
studies  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  had  prepared  the  ground  for 
a new  understanding  of  the  ministry  and  its  place  in  the  Church. 
Biblical  and  historical  research  across  the  confessional  traditions 
had  contributed  new  aspects  to  the  discussion.  The  lay  move- 
ment had  placed  increased  emphasis  in  almost  all  churches  on  the 
calling  of  the  whole  people  of  God  and  had  led  to  the  common  in- 
sight that  a true  understanding  of  the  ordained  ministry  could  be 
reached  only  through  a new  appreciation  of  its  relation  to  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers. 


7 Ibid.,  p.  49ff.  and  p.  71  ff. 

8 Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee , Sofia,  September  1971,  p.14. 
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In  response  to  the  debate  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  at 
Montreal,  a study  on  the  ministry  was  undertaken.  It  developed 
in  several  stages.  The  ‘ first  fruits  * were  presented  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Louvain  (1971)  in  the 
report  4 The  Ordained  Ministry  \9  The  Commission  felt  that 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  and  asked  that  further  work 
be  undertaken.  In  response  to  the  new  mandate,  an  international 
consultation  was  organized  in  Marseilles  (1972).  The  text 
produced  at  this  meeting10  was  shared  with  a great  number  of 
groups  and  individual  theologians  for  reaction  and  comment. 
In  the  light  of  the  replies  received,  the  text  was  revised  at  a second 
consultation  held  in  Geneva  in  late  1973.  It  was  then  submitted 
to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Accra  where, 
after  thorough  discussion,  it  received  its  present  form.  The  Com- 
mission stated  that  it  felt  encouraged  by  the  surprising  degree  of 
mutual  understanding  which  the  document  brings  to  light  and  re- 
commended that  ‘ it  should  be  published  for  the  information  and 
the  response  not  only  of  theologians  but  of  a much  wider  circle 

At  its  meeting  in  Berlin,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  decided  that  all  three  texts  should  be  pub- 
lished and  communicated  to  the  member  churches. 

Many  theologians  have  participated  in  the  process  of  study  and 
discussion  which  has  led  to  these  statements.  It  is  not  possible  to 
name  them  individually  here.  A special  tribute  of  thanks  should 
be  paid  to  two  members  of  staff  who  in  the  course  of  the  years  have 
carried  major  responsibility  for  the  studies  which  were  conducted  : 
Protopresbyter  Vitaly  Borovoy  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
and  Dr.  Gerald  F.  Moede  from  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States. 


9 Louvain  1971,  op.  cit.,  p.  78  ff. 

10  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective.  Study  Encounter , 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  1972,  SE/34. 
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B 

TOWARDS  AN  ECUMENICAL  CONSENSUS 
BAPTISM,  EUCHARIST,  MINISTRY 
A RESPONSE  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

The  three  agreed  statements  were  sent  to  the  churches  by  the 
Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  the  request 
for  an  official  response  before  December  31,  1976.  Many 
churches  reacted.  The  following  section  contains  the  response 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  to  the  churches’ 
replies  : 

1.  The  response. 

2.  The  text  of  the  presentation  of  the  response  to  the  Central 

Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  Covering  letter  to  the  churches. 

1.  THE  RESPONSE 

The  response  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission  to  the  replies  made  by  the  churches  to  the  three 
agreed  statements  ‘ One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a 
Mutually  Recognized  Ministry  July,  1977. 

I.  Introduction 

— Why  can’t  the  churches  agree  ? 

— Why  can’t  they  recognize  each  other’s  members  and 
ministers  ? 

— Why  can’t  they  give  the  world  a common  witness? 

— Why  can’t  Christians  worship  God  together  around  the 
Common  Table  ? 

— The  answers  seem  so  simple,  why  is  it  taking  so  long  ? 

Such  questions,  such  longing  for  Christian  wholeness  and 
simplicity,  is  the  energy  which  moves  the  movement  for  church 
unity. 

It  is  easy  to  consider  the  questions  naive  and  to  explain  how 
complicated  the  answers  are.  In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  valid 
Christian  reason  for  the  present  state  of  affairs,  for  we  are  being 
questioned  by  the  very  Gospel  itself.  Any  answers  we  must  give 
must  stem  from  repentance,  renewal  and  a new,  simpler  Christian 
life  together. 
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That  is  the  point  where  the  work  for  ecumenical  consensus  takes 
root. 

A.  The  Project 

In  December  1975,  the  Assembly  in  Nairobi  asked  the  member 
churches  to  consider  the  three  agreed  statements,  One  Baptism , 
One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry 1,  which  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  on  the 
basis  of  many  years  of  study  and  discussion. 

‘ These  statements  ’ , said  the  Fifth  Assembly,  ‘ indicate  a grow- 
ing convergence  in  these  three  areas.  We  ask  that  the  churches 
study  these  texts  and  transmit  their  responses  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  by  December  31,  1976,  . ...  In  responding , the 
churches  should  not  only  examine  whether  the  agreed  statements 
reflect  their  present  teaching  and  practice , but  indicate  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  common  advance 
towards  unity.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies,  the  study  on  baptism, 
the  eucharist  and  the  ministry  should  be  continued  and  deepened.’2 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  often  commended  state- 
ments to  the  churches  for  study  but  the  response  to  this  appeal 
has  been  particularly  remarkable.  By  May  1977,  over  90  member 
churches  had  sent  responses  of  various  scope  and  authority,  ranging 
in  length  from  one  to  sixty  pages.  Every  geographical  area  and 
every  major  tradition  contributed.  There  were  1 Oriental 
Orthodox  and  3 Eastern  Orthodox  responses,  10  Anglican,  22 
Lutheran,  20  Reformed,  14  United,  and  23  from  other  denomi- 
nations. The  Vatican’s  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
secured  reactions  from  17  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculties, 
and  various  other  groups  and  individuals  sent  in  their  comments. 
In  all,  close  to  140  responses  have  been  received. 

From  May  30  to  June  5,  1977,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
convened  40  experts,  lay  and  professional,  to  evaluate  these  res- 
ponses. This  meeting  studied  a substantial  preliminary  survey 
of  the  replies,  prepared  by  a small  interconfessional  group,  and  for- 
mulated a draft  report  which  was  discussed  and  revised  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Standing  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Loccum,  FRG, 
July  18-24,  1977. 

B.  The  Background 

The  effort  to  collect  and  evaluate  the  replies  is  directly  related 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  basic  purpose  as  defined  in  the 


1 Geneva  : WCC,  1975 . 

2 Breaking  Barriers , ed.  David  Paton.  London  : SPCK,  and  Grand 
Rapids  : Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1976,  pp.  68-69. 
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constitution  : 4 To  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship.’ 

The  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  attempted 
to  give  a clearer  description  of  this  goal : ‘ The  one  Church  is  to 
be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united  . . . they  are  bound  together  because  they 
have  received  the  same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same  eucharist ; 
they  recognize  each  other’s  members  and  ministries.’3  This  goal 
stands  before  the  divided  churches  and  draws  them  on  to  seek  richer 
forms  of  common  life  as  they  move  towards  conciliar  fellowship. 

Many  kinds  of  sharing  have  come  into  existence  among  the 
churches  which  ‘ herald  * this  goal  of  visible  unity.  Churches 
are  growing  together  in  each  place.  Various  forms  of  mutual  re- 
cognition begin  to  be  exchanged.  There  is  sharing  in  worship  and 
mutual  intercession.  There  is  common  missionary  effort  and 
service,  common  action  for  social  justice,  shared  pastoral  respon- 
sibility, mutual  visitation,  and  much  solidarity  in  suffering.  There 
is  in  all  this  an  increasing  common  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  the  calling  of  the  Church. 

However,  conciliar  fellowship  demands  more.  It  requires  a 
common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  a common  witness 
to  the  world.  The  churches  should  be  able  to  recognize  each  other 
as  living  visibly  in  one  faith  and  sharing  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 
Work  toward  consensus  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  there- 
fore, is  a necessary  step  on  the  way  toward  conciliar  fellowship. 

The  project  initiated  by  the  Fifth  Assembly  is  a serious  attempt 
to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  such  consensus.  What  is  new  here 
is  a significant  beginning  in  theological  response  by  the  member 
churches  themselves.  A transition  is  underway  : from  documents 
agreed  upon  by  theologians  to  agreement  among  member  churches. 
Tne  beginning  is  small,  but  the  process  toward  consensus  grows. 
It  is  not  confined  to  one  ecumenical  centre  : it  embraces  many 
initiatives  and  many  conversations,  bilateral  and  multilateral, 
which  need  to  be  drawn  into  fruitful  relations  with  each  other. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  whole  effort  throws  new  light  on  the 
Faith  and  Order  mandate  : ‘ to  keep  prominently  before  the 
churches  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.’  It  shows  that 
this  mandate  cannot  mean,  if  it  ever  did,  merely  sending  docu- 
ments and  reports  on  unity  to  the  churches.  Rather,  it  means 
helping  the  churches  to  participate  in  the  ‘consensus  process  ’ and 
pointing  out  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  implications 
of  the  churches  ’ participation  and  response. 


8 Breaking  Barriers , op.  cit .,  p.  60. 
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C.  The  Meaning  of  ‘Consensus’ 

The  term  ‘consensus  process’  obviously  requires  explanation. 
By  ‘ consensus  ’ we  mean  the  common  understanding  which  is 
required  for  the  churches  to  live  visibly  in  ‘ one  faitn  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship . Unity  implies  consensus  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  and  the  apostolic  truth  ; it  also  implies 
a common  mind  about  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministry  which 
enables  churches  to  recognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  one  and 
same  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  share  eucharistic  communion. 

Consenses  in  this  sense  is  primarily  a dynamic  reality  in  the  life 
of  the  churches  with  spiritual,  liturgical,  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal 
aspects.  This  reality  will  express  itself  in  articulated  agreements 
and  in  that  way  it  will  manifest  the  consciousness  of  the  churches 
that  they  are  one  in  Christ  and  that  they  share  the  same  Gospel 
albeit  in  various  forms.  The  growth  of  this  dynamic  reality  of  con- 
sensus has  long  begun  among  the  churches  and  the  attempt  to  give 
it  tangible  expression  is  part  of  a complex  and  multifaceted  historical 
process  by  which  the  churches  seek  to  reach  the  goal  of  visible 
unity. 

Different  traditions  will  give  different  answers  to  the  question 
as  to  how  much  explicit  agreement  is  desirable  or  necessary  for  full 
unity.  In  any  case,  consensus  does  not  necessarily  require  a com- 
prehensive set  of  credal  or  confessional  formulae.  With  regard  to 
baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministry,  what  is  called  for  is  not  a 
statement  of  doctrine  providing  full  theological  explanation  but 
rather  a common  understanding  and  a doctrinal  agreement  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  hindrances  to  eucharistic  fellowship. 

In  the  situation  of  churches  seeking  unity,  there  can  be  various 
stages  in  the  development  of  such  ‘ sufficient  consensus  ’.  A 
growing  reality  of  consensus  will  provide  an  impetus  for  continuing 
efforts  of  articulation  and  these  articulations  will  in  turn  contribute 
to  further  growth  of  consensus. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  doctrinal 
agreement  can  never  fully  express  the  common  faith  which  lies 
behind  it,  or  do  justice  to  the  different  contexts  in  which  this  faith 
lives.  It  is  only  to  a limited  extent  that  consensus  can  be  expressed 
in  formulations  valid  for  all.  There  can  be  common  understanding 
sufficient  for  mutual  recognition  even  if  language,  concepts  and 
modes  of  thought  vary. 

Obviously,  since  consensus  is  a reality  in  the  life  of  churches,  its 
expression  in  an  articulated  agreement  is  not  valid  until  it  is 
‘ received  ’ by  the  churches.  In  its  traditional  meaning,  the  term 
‘ reception  ’ refers  to  the  process  by  which  a church  recognizes  the 
faith  of  the  whole  Church  in  a decision  of  a church  council,  such  as 
the  Creed  of  Niceae  of  325  a.d.  Today  in  the  situation  of  divided 
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churches,  a new  kind  of  reception  is  called  for.  The  churches 
need  to  appropriate  critically  the  agreements  reached  in  ecumenical 
encounter  and  discussion. 

The  criterion  of  that  critical  appropriation  is  not  simply  pro- 
vided by  one’s  own  tradition,  but  by  the  triune  God’s  calling  of 
the  divided  churches  no  unity  ‘ that  the  world  may  believe  ’,  accord- 
ing to  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures.  A truly  critical  response, 
asking  for  further  clarification,  will  always  be  an  answer  to  this  call. 
It  can  be  given  in  two  ways  : one  can  receive  the  new  agreement 
in  the  light  of  one’s  own  tradition  as  a welcome  enrichment  of  it, 
or  one  can  rediscover  one’s  own  tradition  in  the  light  of  the  new 
consensus  as  a deeper  and  more  adequate  approach  to  what  one’s 
own  heritage  had  been  intending  all  along.  In  either  case,  it  is  by 
receiving  afresh  our  own  tradition  while  at  the  same  time  trans- 
cending its  limitations  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  common 
faith  of  the  whole  Church  in  the  ecumenical  consensus  achieved. 

Such  response  is  never  exclusively  theological  or  doctrinal  but 
involves  the  total  life  of  the  Church  and  a convergence  in  life  and 
action.  The  various  levels  of  church  life  are  inter-related  and 
strengthen  each  other.  The  growing  consensus  at  the  universal 
level  is  to  enable  the  consensus  and  the  common  life  at  the  local 
level,  and  the  church  at  the  local  level  needs  to  participate  in  the 
universal  consensus  process.  To  share  in  the  common  mind  of  the 
whole  Church  has  profoundly  practical  consequences  for  the  faith 
and  mission  of  the  local  community.  To  the  congregation  in  tri- 
bulation, and  to  the  believer  in  the  solitude  of  a prison,  in  the 
misery  of  a shanty  town  or  a situation  of  famine,  even  a measure  of 
consensus  can  give  assurance  that  we  are  in  one  fellowship,  with 
one  Lord  inviting  us  around  one  table,  and  can  strengthen  our 
witness  and  our  commitment  for  a community  of  solidarity  and 
justice. 

In  order  to  achieve  further  advance  towards  a sufficient  agree- 
ment on  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministry,  the  churches  will 
need  to  indicate  clearly  how  they  view  the  consensus  required  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  Bearing  in  mind  the  New  Delhi  statement 
on  unity,  they  should  describe  what  kind  of  agreement  they  hold 
to  be  necessary,  both  for  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
particular  stage  on  the  road  towards  unity  at  which  they  find  them- 
selves. How  should  the  consensus  be  formulated  that  it  can  be 
received  and  acted  upon  by  the  churches  ? What  form  should  it 
take  that  it  can  involve  the  churches  at  all  levels  in  common  fellowship 
and  commitment  and  stimulate  the  process  of  growth  towards  unity  ? 

D.  Next  Steps 

What  will  be  the  next  stage  in  the  discussion  that  has  begun  with 
the  churches  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  ? No  doubt 
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further  responses  will  need  to  be  invited  from  the  churches.  Care- 
ful and  thorough  analysis  of  all  reactions  will  need  to  be  under- 
taken and  the  results  published.  But  the  critical  new  step  will 
surely  be  the  revision  of  the  agreed  statements  themselves  in  the 
light  of  the  churches’  responses.  It  is  this  task  which  awaits  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  coming  period.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Commission  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  a thorough  study  of  the 
earlier  agreed  statements,  the  churches’  responses  and  other  bilateral 
and  multilateral  materials,  a revised  statement  on  baptism,  eucharist 
and  a mutually  recognized  ministry,  in  constant  dialogue  with  the 
churches  and  seeking  guidance  from  them  on  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  and  will  arise.  A future  Commission  meeting  might 
wish  to  submit  such  a statement  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  together  with  a new  and  larger  set  of  sugges- 
tions on  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  used  by  the  churches. 
A new  and  larger  response  from  the  member  churches  might  then  be 
asked  for. 

II.  The  Present  Stage  of  the  Consensus  Process 

The  replies  of  the  member  churches  to  the  agreed  statements 
clearly  manifest  a desire  to  meet,  to  learn,  to  share  problems  and  also 
to  test  traditions  in  the  light  of  new  common  challenges.  The 
awareness  of  the  churches  that  they  share  a common  tradition  and 
participate  in  the  same  reality  is  becoming  more  explicit  as  it  is 
tested  on  very  concrete  issues.  The  classic  controversies  still  exist 
but  the  churches  are  using  more  and  more  a common  language. 
Especially  on  baptism  and  eucharist,  the  churches  are  beginning 
to  rediscover  the  common  framework  to  which  all  traditions  refer. 

Meanwhile,  new  challenges  in  the  ecumenical  movement  are 
making  themselves  felt : challenges  from  Third  World  churches 
who  try  to  analyse  the  theological  debates  in  the  context  of  their 
own  burning  theological  issues  ; challenges  from  situations  where 
sacraments  and  ministry  take  on  surprising  new  existential  mean- 
nings ; challenges  from  a younger  generation  which  does  not  under- 
stand all  the  ‘fuss’.  The  consensus  debate  needs  to  be  enriched 
by  those  challenges,  and  the  work  of  consensus-building  will  not  be 
finished  quickly. 

Some  of  the  problems  raised  in  the  replies  are  obviously  due  to 
inadequacies  in  the  agreed  statements  themselves,  especially  in  the 
text  on  the  ministry,  which  is  not  a finished  text  in  the  sense  that 
the  other  two  are  and,  therefore,  belong  to  a somewhat  different 
level. 
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A.  Baptism 
1 . Points  of  agreement : 

The  responses  from  the  churches  on  baptism  show  an  emerging 
agreement  which  in  some  instances  goes  beyond  the  agreed  state- 
ment itself : 

{a)  There  is  notable  agreement  concerning  the  meaning  of 
baptism.  It  can  be  summarized  in  the  three  following  sentences 
which  are  interdependent : 

— The  central  meaning  of  baptism  is  incorporation  in  Christ,  and 
participation  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 

— In  baptism,  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  both  gives  and  is  given,  so 
that  we  are  united  to  Christ  and  with  each  other. 

— Baptism  is  fundamental  and  constitutive  for  membership  in  the 
body  of  Christ  and  cannot  be  conceived  apait  from  faith, 
personal  commitment  and  life-long  growth. 

(b)  On  the  inseparability  of  incorporation  in  Christ  and  the 
receiving  of  the  Spirit  in  the  initiation  process,  a measure  of  agree- 
ment is  emerging  which  sheds  new  light  on  confirmation  and  its 
relationship  to  the  act  of  baptism.  Most  replies  respond  positively 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  elements  of  the  initiation  process  form  a 
single  whole. 

(c)  Many  replies  point  to  the  necessity  of  stressing  the  eschato- 
logical dimension  of  baptism.  Baptism  is  the  reality  of  the  new 
life  given  in  the  midst  of  the  present  world,  a sign  of  the 
reign  of  God,  and  it  gives  participation  in  the  community  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Through  the  gifts  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  baptism 
has  a dynamic  which  embraces  the  whole  of  life,  extends  to  all 
nations  and  anticipates  the  day  when  every  tongue  will  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

(d)  On  the  issue  of  the  biblical  authority  for  baptism,  many 
replies  recommend,  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament,  a clear 
distinction  between  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  baptized,  the  institution 
of  baptism  by  Christ,  and  the  link  between  baptism  and  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection.  The  last  element  should  receive  the  main 
emphasis  in  baptismal  theology. 

2.  Points  on  which  further  guidance  is  needed  : 

(a)  In  view  of  the  notable  agreement  on  the  meaning  of 
baptism,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  replies  which  explicitly 
state  that  it  is  possible  for  infant  and  believers’  baptism4  to  co- 


4 These  are  of  course  the  ‘ technical  terms  ’ used  in  the  general  debate  on 
baptism  and  also  in  the  agreed  statement.  However,  several  replies  rightly 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  real  distinction  is  between  those  who  baptize 
people  at  any  age  and  those  who  baptize  only  adults  on  the  basis  of  their 
■personal  confession  of  faith. 
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exist  in  one  church.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  this 
practice  could  be  expanded  in  order  to  promote  wider  consensus. 

The  issues  in  the  debate  about  the  two  forms  of  baptism  how- 
ever, remain  many  and  complex.  It  seems  that  on  this  point  the 
moderate  optimism  of  the  agreed  statement  needs  to  be  qualified. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  signs  in  the  replies  of  an  approach 
to  this  problem  which  may  well  be  promising,  and  discussion  of 
some  cf  the  issues  as  possible  growing  points  rather  than  points  of 
opposition  could  be  fruitful.  Amongst  these  issues  are  : 

1 . What  justification  can  be  claimed  for  the  different  practices 
of  Christian  initiation  ? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  faith  of  the  individual 
and  the  faith  of  the  Christian  community  ? 

3.  What  are  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  two  forms 
of  baptism ; and  when  they  are  practised  in  the  same 
church,  what  is  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  that 
fact  ? 

4.  What  is  the  implication  of  the  practice  of  churches  which 
use  a form  for  infant  baptism  which  was  originally  in- 
tended for  believers’  baptism? 

5.  What  is  the  theological  significance  of  the  service  of  the 
blessing  of  infants  which  is  increasingly  practised  in  the 
churches,  including  those  which  traditionally  practise 
infant  baptism  ? 

(6)  As  noted  above,  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  unity 
of  the  initiation  process,  but  the  meaning  of  confirmation  requires 
further  clarification.  Should  it  be  connected  to  the  act  of  baptism 
or  can  it  be  separated  from  that  act  ? Is  it  a liturgical  sacramental 
rite,  or  rather  a point  in  the  initiation  process  where  a confession 
of  faith  is  made?  It  seems  that,  on  the  point  of  confirmation, 
many  churches  are  ready  to  reconsider  their  traditional  practice ; 
the  possibility  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  confirmation  should  be 
considered. 

(c)  What  is  the  significance  of  baptism  in  the  Spirit  as 
practised,  for  example,  by  the  Pentecostal  churches?  Has  this 
anything  to  say  to  the  confirmation  issue  ? 

(i d)  Since  baptism  means  participation  in  Christ’s  suffering, 
what  is  the  place  of  suffering  in  our  understanding  of  baptism  ? 

(i e ) Why  did  the  churches  in  general  not  speak  about  the 
ecumenical  implications  (unity,  eucharistic  sharing  and  common 
witness  of  the  new  race  of  a redeemed  humankind)  of  a common 
understanding  of  baptism  ? 
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3.  The  importance  of  the  context  : 

The  replies  and  the  subsequent  discussion  of  them  indicate  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  socio-cultural  contexts  in 
which  baptism  takes  place.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this 
point  : 

(a)  Sometimes  a theological  understanding  or  a particular 
practice  of  baptism  in  a church  must  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  culture  in  which  it  lives.  The  Kimbanguist  Church,  to  men- 
tion only  one  example,  practises  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with- 
out water,  through  the  laying-on  of  hands,  though  it  recognizes 
other  churches’  baptisms ; this  church  believes  that  its  baptismal 
practice  is  derived  from  the  Scriptures  and  also  that  it  is  related  to 
an  African  understanding  of  the  Spirit. 

(b)  The  fact  that  in  the  large  majority  of  European  churches 
infant  baptism  is  often  practised  in  an  ‘ apparently  indiscriminate  ’ 
way,  contributes  to  the  reluctance  of  churches  which  practise 
believers’  baptism  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ; 
but  it  also  leads  to  more  critical  reflection  on  the  meaning  of 
baptism  within  those  majority  churches  themselves. 

( c ) In  many  times  and  places,  for  instance  in  Latin  America 
today,  suffering  for  Christ  is  inflicted  by  authorities  who  are 
themselves  baptized  but  use  their  power  to  maintain  oppression. 
What  is  the  role  of  baptism  in  a situation  of  social  injustice  ? Does 
it  indeed  contribute  to  putting  ‘ an  end  to  all  human  estrangement  ’ 
(One  Baptism , para.  3)  ? Or  does  it,  as  critics  of  thd  church  say, 
allow  unjust  structures  to  persist?  What  does  i / mean  that 
baptism  has  often  been  imposed  with  force,  thus  becoming  in  some 
instances  an  instrument  of  colonization  and  a symbol  of  subjection 
to  the  colonized  ? 

B.  Eucharist 

The  agreed  statements  and  the  replies  make  clear  that  there  is  a 
growing  implicit  agreement  on  the  eucharist  as  the  focus  of  com- 
munion among  the  churches.  The  revaluing  of  the  central  signi- 
ficance of  the  eucharist  that  is  taking  place  wit/iin  many  churches 
is  indeed  remarkable  ; there  is  a general  growth  of  eucharistic  con- 
sciousness which  evidently  makes  a constructive  discussion  of 
controversial  issues  possible. 

The  starting  point  and  the  general  strActure  of  the  agreed 
statement  on  the  eucharist  find  wide  acceptAnce.  The  framework 
indicated  by  the  headings— thanksgiving,  memorial,  invocation, 
communion — is  appreciated  as  a useful  basis  for  further  work. 
Most  replies  agree  that  the  eucharist  is  tip  centre  of  the  ongoing 
life  of  the  church,  that  it  expresses  the  permanent  living  significance 
of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  Christ’s  real  presence  is 
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brought  about  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  effort  to  represent 
him  in  the  world  are  inseparable  from  the  eucharist. 

On  all  these  points,  a common  language  is  being  developed 
which  enables  churches  to  recognize  valid  elements  in  each  other’s 
tradition  and  to  attempt  a more  precise  formulation  of  their 
differences  and  controversies.  In  the  following  points,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  illustrate  this  : 

1 . The  terms  ‘ memorial  ’ and  ‘ sacrifice  ’ are  beginning  to 
find  wide  acceptance.  The  ‘ memorial  ’ (< anamnesis ) is  seen  as 
realted  both  to  the  past  reality  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  the  future  glory  which  it  is  the  foretaste  of.  The  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  represented,  and  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves  is  expressed, 
in  the  eucharist.  The  responses  of  some  churches  question  this 
connection  between  his  sacrifice  and  ours.  But  can  we  not  say  that, 
since  Christ  is  the  high  Priest  and  Intercessor,  we  offer  ourselves 
to  God  through  his  sacrifice  ? Surely  our  self-offering  without 
his  grace  is  nothing  : our  sacrifice  enters  into  his. 

2.  The  growing  use  and  appreciation  of  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ( epiklesis ) indicate  an  effort  to  see  the  Spirit’s  energy 
and  Jesus’  words  of  institution  together  as  effectual  in  the  eucharist ; 
there  is  a possibility  here  to  unite  a particular  emphasis  of  Eastern 
Orthodox  theology  with  one  of  Western  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theology.  Several  replies  fear  either  an  undue  weakening  or  an 
undue  strengthening  of  the  so-called  ‘ catholic  ’ emphases  in 
eucharistic  theology.  But  can  it  not  be  shown  that  the  emerging 
new  interpretations  draw  on  both  ‘ high  ’ and  ‘ low  ’ church  beliefs 
and  doctrines,  even  as  they  rediscover  the  fullness  of  the  meaning 
of  the  eucharist  present  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

3.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  a definite  and  explicit  link 
between  the  eucharistic  presence  of  Christ  and  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine.  This  means  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
the  risen  Christ  is  truly  present.  Some  replies  relate  this  presence 
to  the  celebration  as  a whole,  others  to  specific  elements.  In  general, 
however,  the  question  arises  in  what  way  Christ's  presence  in  the 
eucharist  differs  from  his  promised  presence  ‘ where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  ’. 

4.  Although  faith  is  essential  for  ‘ worthy  ’ reception,  it  is 
not  faith  which  causes  the  presence  of  Christ.  The  eucharistic 
reality  depends  on  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  By  faith,  however,  we 
know  and  appropriate  the  divine  gift  for  which  we  give  thanks 
(eucharistia).  How  is  this  gift  experienced  ? 

5.  There  is  remarkable  agreement  that  the  eucharist  was 
inaugurated  for  the  use  of  the  community.  There  is  not  as  yet 
full  agreement  concerning  how  far  the  use  of  the  sacrament  by  the 
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community  may  extend.  Is  it  limited  to  the  hour  of  the  communal 
worship  ? Or  is  it  extended  also  to  the  participation  of  the  sick 
to  whom  the  sacrament  is  brought  from  the  worshipping 
community  ? 

6.  Churches  have  different  practices  concerning  the  disposal 
of  the  bread  which  is  not  consumed  in  the  communion.  The 
variations  need  to  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  theological  con- 
sistency : since  there  is  a link  between  the  presence  of  Christ  and 
the  elements,  does  that  not  imply  at  least  a respectful  use  of  them 
after  communion  ? 

7.  While  appropriate  roles  for  ordained  and  unordained 
persons  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  vary  from  church  to 
church,  and  even  within  some  churches,  it  is  the  normal  practice  in 
most  churches  for  ordained  persons  to  preside  in  the  celebration. 
Further  study  will  be  required  on  this  point. 

8.  Most  eucharistic  liturgies  express  the  conviction  that  each 
local  church  gathered  around  the  Lord’s  Table  represents  the  whole 
Church.  Even  if  this  is  not  always  evident  from  the  varying  modes 
of  celebration,  the  eucharist  is  normally  understood  as  an  act  point- 
ing to  the  unity  of  the  whole  people  of  God.  In  this  perspective, 
many  today  regard  the  eucharistic  celebration  as  a means  of  pro- 
moting unity.  They  are  sharing  communion  with  good  conscience 
and  purpose,  within  or  beyond  the  rules  of  the  churches.  This 
fact  and  its  implications  need  to  be  considered  theologically  and 
pastorally.  Division  at  the  Lord’s  Table  calls  into  question  the 
wholeness  of  the  Church. 

9.  In  celebrating  the  eucharist,  in  blessing,  eating  and 
drinking  the  bread  and  wine,  and  in  offering  intercession,  the  people 
of  God  share  in  the  priestly  action  of  Christ  and  his  mission  for  the 
whole  world.  As  creation  is  disfigured  by  sin,  so  in  Christ  it  is 
being  saved  and  recreated.  Certain  comments  in  the  churches’ 
replies  indicate  that  the  relationship  between  eucharist  and  mission 
needs  to  be  further  spelled  out.  In  reflecting  on  that  relationship, 
cultural  and  political  conditions  should  be  taken  into  account  ; 
ways  must  be  found  both  for  local  congregations  and  individual, 
members  to  derive  inspiration  and  direction  from  the  eucharist 
for  their  witness  and  service. 

C.  Ministry 

In  their  discussion  of  the  ministry,  the  replies  of  the  churches 
provide  encouraging  signs  of  increasing  agreement  and  even  of 
further  progress  toward  an  emerging  consensus.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  existing  agreement  that  churches  can  seek  to  resolve  their  re- 
maining disagreements. 
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1.  Among  those  matters  on  which  a common  mind  seems  to 
have  been  reached  are  the  following  : 

(a)  The  existence  of  an  ordained  ministry  as  normal  in  the 
church  and  its  recognizable  continuity  are  presupposed  in  the  vast 
majority  of  churches. 

( b ) There  is  positive  response  to  the  Christological  foundation 
of  the  ministry  found  in  the  agreed  statement.  It  is  also  agreed 
that,  because  the  ministry  is  modelled  on  that  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be 
seen  as  a ministry  of  service. 

(c)  It  is  widely  accepted  that  it  is  only  with  the  living  and  serv- 
ing community  as  a whole  that  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
ministry  can  be  understood. 

2.  On  some  matters,  there  is  increasing  agreement  : 

(a)  Most  replies  affirm  that  it  is  the  whole  Church  which  is 
apostolic  and  that  this  apostolicity  is  manifested  in  various  ways 
beside  ministerial  succession. 

(b)  The  reactions  to  the  description  of  ordination  and  of 
Christ’s  call  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  ordained  ministry 
suggest  that  this  section  of  the  agreed  statement  is  sufficiently  accep- 
table to  serve  as  a basis  for  future  work. 

3.  On  other  matters,  though  some  convergence  is  apparent, 
further  reflection  and  work  are  needed  and  further  guidance  must  be 
sought  from  the  churches  : 

(a)  One  implication  of  the  existence  of  a special  ministry  is 
that  some  form  of  episcope  (overseeing)  is  recognizably  present  in 
all  churches  ; what  is  the  relationship  between  this  episcope  and  the 
historical  and  personal  forms  through  which  it  has  been  manifested 
in  the  churches  ? 

(b)  To  many  replies  it  is  not  completely  clear  how  the  diversity 
of  ministry  is  understood  in  the  agreed  statement  on  ministry 
(paras.  23-26) ; especially  the  relation  between  the  plurality  of 
ministerial  structures  and  the  predominance  of  the  threefold 
ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  seems  to  be  in  need  of 
clarification. 

(c)  The  use  of  the  term  ‘ sign  ’ in  the  agreed  statement,  both 
in  relation  to  episcopal  succession  and  in  relation  to  the  act  of 
ordination,  needs  some  clarification  in  view  of  the  objections  raised 
in  several  replies.  Perhaps  it  is  helpful  for  further  discussion  on 
this  point  to  remember  that  the  term  ‘ sign  ’ is  used  in  two  different 
ways.  The  interpretation  of  episcopal  succession  as  ‘ an  effective 
sign’  means  that  for  some  churches  episcopacy  serves  and  manifests 
the  continuity  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  communion.  The  use 
of  the  term  ‘ sacramental  sign  ’ for  ordination  means  that  God, 
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answering  the  prayer  which  is  combined  with  the  sign  of  the  laying- 
on  of  hands,  enters  into  and  uses  a historical  form  of  human 
relationship  for  his  purpose.  If  the  term  ‘ sign  ’ is  used  as  ex- 
pressing a historical  manifestation  of  God’s  faithfulness  to  the  word 
of  his  promise,  this  might  lead  to  a deeper  agreement. 

( d ) Since  there  is  increasing  agreement  that  it  is  the  whole 
Church  which  is  apostolic,  the  ways  of  discussing  ministerial  succes- 
sion are  broadening.  The  various  existing  conceptions  of  minis- 
terial succession  (episcopal,  presbyteral),  and  the  conception  of 
a succession  within  the  whole  community  of  the  faithful  should  be 
carefully  compared  in  order  to  increase  mutual  enrichment  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  a common  mind.  Inasmuch  as 
ministerial  succession  is  but  one  of  several  permanent  character- 
istics of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church,  how  can  it  be  related  to 
these  (for  example,  sacramental  life,  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith, 
preaching  the  Gospel,  service  of  the  needy)  ? 

(< e ) A certain  distinction  between  general  and  special  (ordained) 
ministry  is  recognized  and  accepted  in  practically  all  replies  (see 
above  1 (a).)  There  are,  however,  many  diverging  views  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  a distinction  in  function,  degree  or  kind. 

(/)  Churches  moving  toward  conciliar  fellowship  will  want 
increasingly  to  see  the  ministry  serving  the  communion  of  the  whole 
Church.  In  what  way  can  this  desire  be  met  ? What  role  can  a 
personal  ministry,  or  personal  ministries,  play  in  serving  the  unity 
and  universality  of  the  Church  as  a whole?  (In  taking  up  this 
question,  use  should  be  made  of  the  reports  of  those  bilateral  con- 
versations which  have  already  considered  this.) 

(g)  The  replies  of  the  Churches  and  the  wider  ecumenical 
discussion  indicate  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for  further 
biblical  and  theological  study  of  women  and  ministry  (see  appendix). 
This  will  include  asking  such  questions  as  : what  insights  can  be 
gained  from  those  churches  which  for  a long  time  already  have 
ordained  women  in  ministry,  and  : is  it  possible  to  have  a mutually 
recognized  ministry  where  there  is  diversity  of  practice  on  this 
issue  ? 

4.  Several  replies  point,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  context  in  the  discussion  on  ministry  : 

(a)  Work  towards  a consensus  on  ministry  must  take  account 
of  the  situations  of  the  churches.  Churches  are  challenged  to  look 
at  their  own  situation  and  to  identify  these  factors  within  it  which 
condition  their  own  practice  of  ministry.  The  conditioning  of  its 
life  situation  may  mean  that  a church  is  simply  not  open  to  any 
universal  consensus  : it  lives  to  itself  and  is  not  interested  in  ecu- 
menical experience.  In  another  church,  ministerial  problems 
arising  from  its  situation  (for  example,  the  effect  of  racism,  tribalism, 
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its  economic  position)  may  be  wholly  untouched  by  any  consensus 
statement  whose  very  universal  and  general  nature  may  appear  to 
have  little  to  say  to  its  specific  church-dividing  problems.  Else- 
where, ties  of  world  confessional  loyalty  may  prevent  a church 
from  being  open  to  the  possibility  of  consensus  at  a regional  or 
national  level. 

(b)  In  many  practical  ways,  the  ministers  of  various  churches 
co-operate  with  each  other  in  a way  that  amounts  to  a de  facto 
recognition  of  each  other’s  ministries.  For  example,  in  some  places 
there  are  joint  chaplaincies  (university,  military,  prison),  or  joint 
placements  in  parishes  or  experimental  ministries,  in  other  circum- 
stances pastors  and  priests  prepare  together  their  preaching  of  the 
Word.  Might  not  theological  reflection  on  the  implications  of  these 
situations  lead  toward  a wider  mutual  recognition  ? Generally 
speaking,  when  the  traditional  concerns  in  the  ecumenical  reflection 
on  ministry  are  linked  to  analyses  of  the  concrete  context  in  which 
it  functions,  might  that  not  be  constructive  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  consensus  ? 

(c)  If  serious  attention  is  given  to  the  context,  different  ways, 
toward  recognition,  moving  at  varying  speeds,  are  to  be  expected. 
For  example,  there  may  be  some  limited  possibilities  of  mutual 
fellowship  and  study  open  to  ministers  of  a small  Protestant  Church 
with  priests  of  a Roman  Catholic  majority.  These  will  be  quite 
different  in  nature  from  actions  which  are  possible,  for  instance, 
in  multilateral  conversations,  which  move  by  way  of  a covenant 
and  lead  to  interchangeability  of  ministers  (for  example,  as  envisaged 
in  the  Ten  Propositions  of  the  Churches’  Unity  Commission  in 
England). 

IIL  Suggestions  and  Recommendations 

The  process  of  widening  and  deepening  the  agreement  on 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
responses  and  mutual  exchange  of  the  churches.  In  continuing 
this  process,  it  is  important  that  persons  of  all  levels  of  church  life 
(local,  regional,  national)  and  in  all  types  of  groupings  (denomi- 
national, confessional,  ecumenical)  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
reflection,  exploration  and  action. 

A great  deal  can  be  achieved  by  the  work  of  theologians  in  inter- 
preting the  documents  to  their  respective  churches  and  theological 
faculties.  Equally,  interpretation  and  translation  of  the  agreed 
statements  into  various  cultural  and  social  contexts  and  supple- 
mentary materials,  which  include  hymns,  liturgies,  stories  and  illus- 
trations, can  help  people  to  experience  the  common  faith  to  which 
they  point. 

Such  a movement  towards  unity,  however,  cannot  occur  unless 
member  churches,  ecumenical  and  confessional  bodies  and,  indeed, 
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the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  fulfilling  its  mandate,  are 
committed  to  concrete  steps  towards  giving  visible  action  to  the 
emerging  consensus  which  has  been  stated. 

A.  Member  Churches 

The  following  actions  have  been  implemented  by  some  churches 
and  thus  are  recommended  to  other  churches  which  have  not  taken 
such  action  : 

(1)  The  wide  distribution  of  the  document  on  baptism, eucharist 
and  a mutually  recognized  ministry  throughout  church  channels 
so  that  pastors  and  lay  people  may  reflect  on  the  issues  raised  by  the 
document. 

(2)  Discussion  by  interconfessional  groups  (clergy,  associations, 

4 areas  of  ecumenical  experiment  ’,  ecumenical  study  and  action 
groups,  etc.)  with  special  reference  to  what  the  documents  might 
imply  for  actual  practice  in  celebrating  the  sacraments,  in  teaching 
about  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  and  in  planning  for  new 
church  development. 

(3)  Discussion  together  of  denominational  responses  by  churches 
in  the  same  geographical  region,  and  churches  participating  in 
union  negotiations  so  that  mutual  challenge  of  one  another’s 
responses  might  take  place. 

(4)  Development  of  united  ventures  in  theological  education 
and  forms  of  exchange  in  theological  seminaries  as  places  for 
ferment  for  the  emerging  consensus  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry. 

(5)  The  expression  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  by  churches 
which  implicitly  recognize  each  other’s  baptism  but  who  have 
not  yet  made  this  official  and  explicit. 

. . . . Celebrative  symbolic  acts  of  mutual  recognition  would 
accent  this  expression  and  might  be  prepared  by  ecumenical  groups 
specialized  in  the  area  of  ecumenical  theology  and  canon  law. 

. . . . The  use  of  common  baptismal  certificate  and  the  partici- 
pation of  god-parents  and  ministers  of  other  traditions  in  baptismal 
services  witness  to  such  mutual  recognition. 

(6)  The  renewing  of  baptism  catechesis  through  efforts  by 
congregations  to  teach,  learn  and  live  along  the  lines  of  the  common 
points  which  are  becoming  visible  in  the  consensus  process. 

. . . . Explanation  of  the  intention  of  traditions  other  than  one’s 
own  as  clearly  as  possible  within  the  framework  of  the  lines  of 
agreement  will  be  especially  important,  particularly  in  membership 
training. 

. . Study  and  discussion  related  to  ceremonies  for  the  renewal 
of  baptismal  vows  by  adults  might  provide  opportunities  for 
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continued  learning  about  other  practices  and  perspectives  on 
baptism. 

(7)  Regular  weekly  celebration  of  the  eucharist  by  congregations 
which  do  not  already  make  it  a practice,  not  only  as  normative 
for  Christian  life  and  worship,  but  also  as  an  important  means  of 
deepening  eucharistic  faith  and  experience  and  enriching  the  ecu- 
menical dialogue. 

(8)  An  explicit  invitation  by  churches  which  admit  all  persons 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  Christian  to  their  eucharistic  table, 
so  that  eucharistic  sharing  may  be  more  complete;  participation  of 
church  members  in  eucharistic  celebrations  other  than  one’s  own, 
in  particular  situations  where  doctrine  and  conscience  enable  it, 
even  if  receiving  of  the  elements  is  not  possible. 

....  In  some  areas  where  official  eucharistic  sharing  is  taking 
place  on  regular  occasions,  the  joint  preparation  of  new  liturgies 
had  led  to  deeper  understanding  of  various  traditions. 

....  A covenant  of  eucharistic  sharing  as  a deliberate  step, 
toward  visible  unity,  entered  into  by  parish  congregations  of  different, 
denominations,  where  possible  and  permissible,  has  enriched  their 
common  witness  and  experience. 

(9)  The  use  of  the  new  intercessory  prayer  calendar  for  the 
churches  of  the  world  (developed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission) during  the  time  of  intercessory  prayer  at  the  congregational 
eucharist  so  that  the  congregation’s  participation  in  the  Church 
Universal  might  be  more  clearly  manifest  and  the  relationship 
between  eucharist  and  the  world  might  be  more  evident. 

(10)  Attendance  and , where  possible,  participation  in  one 
another's  ordination  ceremonies  by  church  members  and  ordained 
ministers.  Such  participation  assists  in  visibly  symbolizing  the 
mutual  sharing  in  ministry. 

(11)  The  acceptance  in  practice  of  ministers  ordained  in  one 
tradition  but  whose  ordination  is  recognized  in  another  by  shared 
ministries  in  local  congregations  and  in  the  deployment  of  ministers 
in  new  areas. 

(12)  The  recognition  and  incorporation  of  those  elements  listed 
for  inclusion  in  liturgies  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ordination  by 
churches  and  congregations  which  are  involved  in  the  development 
of  new  liturgies  and  in  liturgical  renewal. 

B.  Ecumenical  and  Confessional  Bodies 

(1)  The  World  Confessional  Families  plan  to  establish  a forum 
on  bilateral  conversations.  It  is  envisaged  to  study  the  three  agreed 
statements  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  bilateral  conversations. 
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This  study  will  be  of  particular  importance  for  the  further  process. 
The  contributions  of  churches  in  the  Third  World  should  be  speci- 
fically taken  into  account. 

(2)  The  Consultation  of  United  Churches  (Toronto  1975) 
has  asked  the  united  churches  to  engage  in  a study  on  the  mutual 
recognition  of  ministries,  leading  to  full  communion  among  them- 
selves. Their  theological  reflection  on  the  experience  of  the  recog- 
nition of  ministries  may  provide  help  to  other  churches  as  well. 

(3)  Those  engaged  in  church  union  negotiations  and  bilateral 
conversations  can  make  a special  contribution  to  the  process  by 
reflecting  on  their  experience  and  providing  information  about  the 
steps  which  have  helped  (or  hindered)  their  search  for  unity.  In 
what  ways  did  the  practice  of  intercommunion,  covenanting,  pre- 
paration of  common  theological  statements  help  (or  hinder)  the 
process  toward  mutual  recognition  of  ministers  and  members  ? 

(4)  Regional  and  National  Councils  and  other  regional  groups 
should  initiate  studies  of  the  agreed  statements  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  members  in  their  region. 
Particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  effect  of  the  regional 
or  national  situation  on  the  consensus  process  with  regard  to 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 

C.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

As  far  as  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  concerned,  the 
following  are  among  the  actions  it  intends  to  take  as  further  steps, 
on  the  road  towards  an  ecumenical  consensus  on  baptism,  the 
eucharist  and  the  ministry: 

(1)  Consolidating  the  agreements  that  seem  to  be  emerging, 
taking  note  that  special  attention  continues  to  be  needed  on  the 
section  on  ministry,,  and  developing  the  dialogue  with  the  churches 
with  the  aim  of  a revision  of  the  agreed  statements  themselves  which 
might  be  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  together  with  a new  and 
larger  set  of  suggestions  on  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used  by  the 
churches. 

(2)  Initiating  a consultation  with  Baptists,  to  explore  the 
issues  involved  in  the  debate  on  infant  baptism  and  believers’ 
baptism  which  remain  many  and  complex  and  need  to  be  addressed 
at  this  time  if  we  are  to  move  forward  in  the  agreement  on  baptism. 

(3)  Fostering  dialogue  with  pentecostal  and  African  inde- 
pendent churches  on  the  relation  between  baptism  with  water  and 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  as  understood  in  their  churches. 

(4)  Working  with  the  programme  of  theological  education 
to  study  the  effect  of  theological  education  in  an  ecumenical  context 
on  the  openness  of  theological  graduates  to  ecumenical  sharing  of 
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ministry  within  churches,  and  between  churches,  and  to  mutual 
recognition  of  ministries. 

(5)  Working  with  the  WCC  study  on  ‘ The  Community 
of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  ’ to  facilitate  study  and  dialogue 
on  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  (making  use  of  the  sugges- 
tions for  study  contained  in  the  appendix  to  this  document). 

(6)  Working  with  the  WCC  Publications  Office  and  with 
similar  departments  in  member  churches  to  develop  publications 
containing  illustrative  stories,  liturgies,  music  and  pictures  which 
should  provide  resources  for  local  study  of  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry,  remembering  that  a presentation  of  the  agreed  statements 
and  other  pertinent  material  in  more  accessible  language  remains 
an  important  task. 


APPENDIX 

WORKING  PAPER 

1.  ON  THE  ORDINATION  OF  WOMEN 

The  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  is  clearly  in  need  of  further 
investigation  and  open  discussion.  The  WCC  study  on  ‘ The 
Community  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  Church  ’ provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  this.  It  is  important  that  in  this  effort  the 
crucial  points  in  the  debate  on  the  agreed  statements  as  well  as  the 
new  elements  in  recent  ecumenical  discussions  are  taken  into  account. 
Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  presenting  a balanced  view 
of  the  various  positions  on  this  matter  so  that  we  may  listen  and 
learn  together  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Exploration 
should  take  into  account  the  full  range  of  the  Church’s  ministries. 

A.  The  Replies  of  the  Churches 

(1)  Generally  speaking,  the  replies  agree  on  the  need  for  further 
Biblical  and  theological  study  of  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of 
women. 

(2)  Many  replies  are  in  favour  of  women’s  ordination  on  the  basis 
of : long  and  positive  experience  with  women  in  ordained  roles  ; 
cultural  association  ot  women  with  religious  roles  ; lack  of  essential 
theological  arguments  that  would  forbid  the  ordination  of  women. 

(3)  A few  replies  are  against  the  ordination  of  women  on  the  basis 
of  inappropriateness  of  this  topic  at  this  stage  for  discussion  in 
a search  of  consensus ; tradition  which  is  seen  to  be  against  it ; 
biblical  evidence  which  is  not  clear. 

(4)  Some  replies  find  the  text  of  the  agreed  statement  on  this 
issue  inadequate,  and  most  of  the  replies  in  this  area  called  for  more 
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discussion  on  many  points  such  as  : ministry  of  the  deaconess  ; 
biblical  and  church  tradition  ; need  for  greater  clarity  and  balance 
in  the  text ; need  for  more  attention  to  the  use  of  language  and 
imagery  in  a way  that  is  oppressive  to  women. 

(5)  It  is  recognized  by  all  that  ‘ Differences  on  this  issue  could 
raise  possible  obstacles  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  ministries  ’ 
( One  Baptism , para.  69). 

B.  New  Elements  in  Recent  Ecumenical  Discussions 

1<  The  discussion  itself  is  not  new  to  ecumenical  debate  for  it 
has  been  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ’ agenda  since  1948. 
Major  work  in  this  area  was  done  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Co-operation  of 
Men  and  Women  in  the  Church.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
widely-used  booklet  published  after  Montreal  : Concerning  the 
Ordination  of  Women  (1964),  as  well  as  in  the  later  document  from 
a consultation  on  the  ordination  of  women  at  Cartigny  (1970) : 
What  is  Ordination  Coming  to  ? 

2.  While  there  are  still  some  Protestant  churches  which  do  not 
ordain  women,  the  increasing  experience  of  churches  with  the 
inclusion  of  women  in  all  forms  of  ministry  leads  to  new  questions  : 

(a)  How  can  the  transition  be  made  beyond  the  ordination 
issue  to  the  issue  of  changes  necessary  in  church  life  and  attitude 
in  order  to  place  women  as  pastors  ? 

( b ) What  new  theological  insights  can  be  learnt  from  those 
churches  which  are  beginning  to  have  a history  of  both  women  and 
men  as  pastors  ? 

(c)  What  does  the  experience  of  women  in  ordained  roles 
say  about  whether  clerical  ordination  as  it  is  now  practised  does 
justice  to  the  manifestation  of  the  gifts  of  the  whole  people  of  God  ? 

3.  The  Anglican  Communion  now  has  women  priests  in  the 
diocese  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Those  Anglican  churches  or 
provinces  which  do  not  ordain  women  thus  have  to  decide  what 
should  be  their  attitude  both  to  those  Anglican  churches  which 
ordain  women  and  to  the  women  priests  themselves.  It  appears 
that  even  serious  disagreement  on  this  issue  is  not  leading  to  breach 
of  communion.  In  any  case  the  decisions  that  are  being  made 
inevitably  raise  questions  for  the  Anglican/Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican /Orthodox  conversations. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  ordain  women  to  the 
priesthood.  Since  the  possibility  of  ordination  was  discussed  in 
certain  circles,  the  official  position  has  recently  been  reiterated 
in  a declaration  issued  by  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
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of  Faith.  While  the  declaration  certainly  expresses  the  view  of  the 
vast  majority,  many  scholars  continue  to  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  major  theological  obstacle  to  the  ordination  of  women,  at 
least  for  certain  priestly  functions.  The  Vatican  declaration  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  ecumenical  debate  ; in  particular,  it 
raises  implicit  questions  about  the  dialogue  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion. 

5.  For  the  Orthodox  churches,  the  ordination  of  women  is 
not  a burning  problem  ; yet  the  fact  that  they  participate  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  increasingly  leads  them  to  formulate  their 
position  on  the  issue.  For  some  Orthodox,  that  position  would  be 
expressed  in  the  statement  that,  ‘ The  ordination  of  women  was 
never  even  considered  in  the  Ancient  Undivided  Church  ’,  and  that 
there  is  therefore  no  reason  for  considering  it  today.  In  dialogue 
involving  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  issue  of  tradition  and  the  area 
of  the  theology  of  ministry  would  require  to  receive  careful  attention. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  in  many 
churches  there  have  been  developments  which  affect  the  discussion 
both  within  and  among  them  in  new  ways.  Theologians  and  church 
leaders  of  any  church  cannot  simply  remain  silent  therefore  on  this 
issue.  This  situation  imposes  a new  ecumenical  responsibility  on 
all  churches  to  avoid  division  over  this  matter  and  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  problems  which  need  discussion  in  the  immediate 
future. 

C.  Issues  which  Need  Attention 

(1)  Some  traditions  say  that  women,  although  through  baptism 
they  share  fully  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  people  of 
God,  do  not  share  fully  in  the  eucharistic  ministry.  What  is  the 
theological  basis  for  such  a distinction  ? 

(2)  Churches  which  have  decided  to  ordain  women  and  those 
which  have  decided  not  to  do  so  could  contribute  constructively 
to  the  debate  by  explaining  on  what  biblical  interpretations  they  base 
their  position.  What  general  issues  for  the  interpretation  of 
biblical  and  church  tradition  would  be  raised  by  this  debate  ? 

(3)  In  what  ways  are  the  interpretations  of  the  nature  of  priest- 
hood affected  by  the  experience  of  women  functioning  as  priests 
or  bishops  ? The  actual  experience  of  churches  which  have  ordained 
women  is  important  here. 

(4)  What  can  be  said  about  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women 
respectively  exercise  the  ordained  ministry  ? How  can  the  sexuality 
of  women  and  men  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  ordi- 
nation ? 

(5)  How  can  churches  deal  creatively  with  these  issues  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  from  continued  bilateral,  multilateral  and  ecu- 
menical conversations  concerning  this  aspect  of  ministry  ? 
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(6)  Can  we  find  a way  toward  mutual  recognition  of  ministries 
which  would  allow  for  mutual  acceptance  between  churches  which 
ordain  and  those  which  do  not  ordain  women  ? 


2.  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  RESPONSE 

The  presentation  of  the  Standing  Commission  report 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
August  1977,  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat. 

BAPTISM,  EUCHARIST  AND  MINISTRY 

How  far  have  we  come  on  the  road  to  consensus  ? 

You  will  all  recall  that  the  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi  adopted 
the  following  recommendation  : 

‘ Decisions  which  contribute  to  an  advance  towards  unity. 
The  vision  of  conciliar  fellowship  urges  us  to  move  beyond  mere 
common  dialogue  and  study  to  identify  and  make  those  decisions 
as  churches  which  will  generate  movement  towards  that  goal. 
While  it  is  important  for  us  to  report  to  our  churches  about  WCC 
Assemblies,  and  to  develop  more  effective  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  support,  the  essential  need  is  for  actions  by  the  churches 
which  strengthen  the  development  of  true  conciliar  fellowship. 
We  ask  the  churches  for  such  actions  : deliberate  steps  towards  a 
fuller  fellowship  with  other  churches.  As  an  example  of  one  such 
decision,  we  ask  the  churches  to  consider  the  three  agreed  statements 
on  One  Baptism , One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry 1 
compiled  after  many  years  of  study  and  consultation  by  the  WCC 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  These  statements  indicate  a 
growing  convergence  among  the  churches  in  these  three  areas. 
We  ask  that  the  churches  study  these  texts  and  transmit  their 
responses  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  by  December  31, 
1976,  and  that  further  study  of  these  issues  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  their  replies.  In  responding,  the  churches  should  not  only 
examine  whether  the  agreed  statements  reflect  their  present  teaching 
and  practice , but  indicate  the  ways  in  which  they  are  prepared  to 
contribute  to  the  common  advance  towards  unity.  On  the  basis  of  the 
replies  the  study  on  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  ministry  should 
be  continued  and  deepened.”2 

My  task  today  is  to  report  to  you  on  the  implementation  of  this 
recommendation. 


1 One  Baptism.  Op.  cit . 

a Breaking  Barriers.  Op.  cit.,  p.68f. 
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The  three  statements  which  the  Assembly  submitted  to  the 
member  churches  had  been  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  over  a period  of  about  ten  years.  Each  of  the  state- 
ments had  passed  through  a number  of  revisions  before  the  Com- 
mission decided,  at  its  meeting  in  Accra  in  1974,  to  approach  the 
churches  directly  with  a request  for  their  comments.  The  drafters 
of  the  three  texts  had  taken  care  to  use  wherever  possible  already 
existing  statements  of  previous  WCC  Assemblies,  Faith  and  Order, 
world  conferences  or  major  Commission  meetings.  The  texts 
were  not  to  present  the  current  view  of  a group  of  theologians  but 
to  be  based  on  agreements  already  achieved  by  representatives 
of  the  churches  on  previous  occasions.  The  findings  of  the  bilateral 
conversations  between  different  confessional  traditions  had  also 
been  taken  into  account. 

In  one  respect  the  Assembly’s  decision  was  unusual.  Never 
before  had  an  Assembly  asked  the  member  churches  so  pointedly 
for  their  comment  on  a theological  text.  Above  all,  never  before 
had  a request  of  this  kind  set  a deadline  for  their  replies.  Clearly 
the  Fifth  Assembly  wished  to  lift  the  theological  discussion  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  to  a new  level  of  commitment.  From  now  on, 
this  discussion  was  to  be  pursued  in  direct  contact  with  the  churches. 

The  member  churches  have  taken  the  Assembly’s  challenge 
very  seriously.  Replies  were  received  from  about  one  hundred 
churches.  Since  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  includes  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  felt  called 
upon  to  respond.  The  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  asked  for  comments  from  theological  faculties  in  Roman 
Catholic  universities.  If  we  include  replies  from  national  Christian 
councils,  ecumenical  groups  and  so  on,  the  number  all  told  comes 
to  one  hundred  and  forty.  All  reactions  have  been  carefully 
analysed.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  has  produced  a detailed 
summary,  listing  the  replies  both  individually  and  under  various 
subject  headings.  The  Secretariat  owes  a special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Prof.  Bert  Hoedemaker  of  the  University  of  Groeningen.  His 
services  were  made  available  to  the  WCC  by  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands  for  a period  of  six  months.  In  consultation 
with  a small  team  of  advisers  he  produced  the  survey  of  the  replies. 
Just  after  Pentecost  this  year  a group  of  forty  theologians  met  in 
conference  for  a week  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  material 
in  detail  and  preparing  a ‘ reply  ’ to  the  ‘ replies  ’ of  the  churches. 
This  conference  took  place  immediately  following  the  celebrations 
commemorating  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
in  Lausanne  (1927).  The  three  topics — baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry — were  already  being  debated  at  that  time.  How  intensely 
many  people  at  that  time  hoped  that  agreement  could  be  achieved  ! 
Their  expectation  were  not  fulfilled.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
fifty  years  later,  we  ask  with  new  urgency  how  far  the  churches 
have  advanced  along  the  road  to  consensus, 
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On  the  whole  the  statements  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  have  been  welcomed  by  the  member  churches.  Certainly 
there  has  been  criticism,  occasionally  even  sharp  criticism.  But 
the  replies  also  made  clear  that  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize 
as  their  own  many  of  the  points  made  in  the  three  agreed  statements. 
This  applies  in  greater  measure  to  the  texts  on  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  than  to  the  one  on  ministry.  Obviously  the  ecumeni- 
cal discussion  on  baptism  and  the  eucharist  has  advanced  further 
than  that  on  ministry.  The  two  first  statements  are  therefore 
more  mature.  But  even  the  replies  to  the  text  on  ministry  show 
that  certain  common  perspectives  may  increasingly  be  counted  on 
in  the  future  discussion  of  this  theme. 

But  now,  how  is  the  discussion  to  be  continued  ? The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  admits  to  you  the  following  proposal : 

The  three  agreed  statements  should  not  be  revised  immediately. 
The  Commission  proposes,  rather,  that  a revised  text  should  be 
prepared  for  the  next  Assembly.  The  new  text  should  aim  at 
leading  the  churches  a step  forward  on  the  road  to  real  and  full 
consensus.  To  achieve  this,  the  revision  must  be  undertaken  in 
close  consultation  with  the  churches  themselves.  The  ‘ reply  ’ 
to  the  4 replies  r which  has  been  prepared  and  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
churches — both  to  those  which  responded  and  to  those  which  did 
not — includes  therefore  a number  of  precise  questions.  The 
churches  are  asked  to  indicate  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
the  direction  they  think  the  revision  of  the  agreed  statements  should 
take. 

Obviously  such  a proposal  cannot  be  easily  carried  out.  It 
places  new  and  heavy  demands  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion. You  will  therefore  readily  understand  that  I submit  the 
plan  with  some  hesitation.  Will  the  churches  be  able  to  take  this 
next  step  together  ? Who  can  say  ? But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
project  follows  naturally  and  ineluctably  from  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  work  so  far  achieved.  Clearly  the  conversations 
between  the  churches  have  so  far  advanced  that  this  next  step  needs 
to  be  taken.  Hesitation  must  give  way  in  face  of  this  growing 
reality. 

What  is  proposed  calls  for  fuller  explanation.  Let  me  try 
to  make  clear  what  is  involved  by  submitting  to  you  some  brief 
reflections. 

1.  Why  strive  for  consensus  among  the  churches  ? 

The  underlying  intention  of  this  proposal  can  be  put  quite 
simply  : the  Church  ought  to  be  able  to  show  itself  to  be  one  people. 
Church  is  community.  The  very  nature  of  the  Church  is  betrayed 
when  division,  especially  division  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  is  accepted 
in  the  Church  as  inevitable.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  churches  to 
meet  one  another.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  engage  in  dialogue 
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with  one  another.  Dialogue  is  simply  an  instrument.  The  goal  is 
reconciliation,  shalom,  communio.  We  are  not  permitted  to  accept 
anything  less  than  this  as  our  goal.  To  be  sure,  it  is  often  said  today 
that  the  goal  of  full  communion  is  unrealistic;  that  it  is  enough  for 
the  churches  to  understand  each  other  and  to  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  each  other.  Diversity  is  praised  in  a way  that  amounts 
in  fact  to  the  justification  of  division.  Unity  is  dismissed  as  uni- 
formity ; the  union  of  the  churches  is  described  as  loss  of  profile.  But 
the  unity  we  seek  is  more  than  permanent  dialogue,  more  than  co- 
existence. It  is  community  capable  of  common  witness  before  the 
world.  The  goal  cannot  be  described  as  undesirable  simply 
because  it  still  seems  to  lie  in  the  far  distant  future.  Grapes  cannot 
be  called  sour  just  because  they  are  not  within  easy  reach.  On  the 
contrary,  having  come  so  far  along  the  way  to  unity,  the  churches 
must  go  further. 

The  Fifth  Assembly  emphasized  this  as  clearly  as  could  well  be. 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  was  not  created  in  order  to  provide 
the  churches  with  the  experience  of  partial  fellowship  and  co- 
operation in  a few  fields  so  as  to  spare  them  from  striving  for  full 
communion.  On  the  contrary,  its  purpose  is  to  help  the  churches 
to  advance  to  ‘ visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic 
fellowship’.  These  words  have  been  expressly  included  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  WCC.  In  the  report  of  Section  II,  the  Assembly 
tried  to  describe  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  ‘ visible  unity  ’.  The 
churches  must  come  so  close  together  that  they  are  able  to  celebrate 
a council  together,  that  is,  they  must  be  able  to  recognize  one  another 
wholly  and  unreservedly  as  churches  of  Christ.  On  the  basis  of  the 
one  common  faith  and  baptism,  they  must  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
eucharist  together.  They  must  be  so  closely  bound  to  one  another 
that,  without  self-regard  or  concern  for  self-preservation,  they 
can  meet  both  as  a universal  fellowship  and  as  a local  fellowship, 
make  binding  decisions  and  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel.  The 
Assembly  could  hardly  have  spoken  with  greater  clarity  of  the 
common  task  of  visible  unity. 

And  does  this  goal  not  correspond  to  a deep  longing  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  time  ? We  can  sense  this  longing  for  the 
experience  of  real  fellowship  on  all  sides  today.  Anyone  who 
commits  himself  to  Christ  today  finds  himself  and  his  witness  faced 
with  enormous  demands.  To  a greater  degree  than  ever  before, 
perhaps,  he  needs  the  fellowship  which  with  its  faith  girds  his  faith. 
Visible  unity  would  therefore  reinforce  both  faith  and  witness. 

The  churches  hesitate.  And  while  they  hesitate,  a growing 
number  of  Christians  take  as  their  axiomatic  starting  point  the 
experience  of  fellowship  which  unites  them  right  across  confessional 
traditions.  It  is  not  just  a matter  of  some  local  groups  as  it  is  often 
said.  Far  from  it.  The  longing  for  unity  is  finding  more  and  more 
expression  in  large,  sometimes  even  world-wide,  movements  which 
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recruit  their  constituency  from  all  traditions.  The  local  fellowship 
is  obviously  insufficient.  Every  group  of  Christians  which  becomes 
actively  involved  in  its  locality  soon  discovers  the  need  to  be  in 
fellowship  with  other  groups.  More  and  more,  therefore,  trans- 
confessional movements  are  springing  up.  Of  course,  at  the  same 
time  the  present  scene  is  also  notable  for  conservative,  traditionalist 
and  integrist  movements.  But  I sometimes  wonder  if  one  cause  of 
the  reactionary  tendencies  in  the  confessional  traditions  may  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  (or  at  least  not  yet) 
able  to  offer  sufficient  common  ground,  sufficient  spiritual  support 
and  sufficient  common  perspective  for  the  future  to  the  Christians 
and  Christian  communities  struggling  to  witness  to  Christ  in  their 
situation. 

Consensus  is  required  in  order  that  each  local  church  may  know 
that  it  shares  the  truth  known  to  the  universal  fellowship.  Con- 
sensus on  baptism  is  required  so  that  everyone  who  receives  baptism 
may  know  that  he  has  been  baptized  with  all  the  others  into  one  and 
the  same  body  of  Christ.  Consensus  on  the  eucharist  is  required 
so  that  the  whole  people  of  God  may  be  spiritually  present  at  and 
participate  in  every  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Consensus  on 
ministry  is  required  so  that  everyone  who  proclaims  the  Gospel 
may  know  that  he  stands  in  fellowship  with  all  who  have  been 
called  to  the  same  ministry.  Consensus  is  the  precondition  of  real 
living  fellowship. 

2.  One  Body-One  Faith 

The  first  requirement,  of  course,  is  agreement  in  faith.  Unity 
must  be  visible.  The  common  faith  is  the  internal  dimension  of 
visibility,  a dimension  which  by  its  deepest  nature  is  hidden.  It, 
at  the  same  time,  however,  is  the  precondition  of  visibility. 

On  this  point  all  the  attempts  which  have  so  far  been  made  to 
give  a description  of  the  ‘ Unity  we  seek  ’ are  in  agreement.  The 
New  Delhi  Assembly  (1961)  spoke  of  ‘ the  one  apostolic  faith  ’ 
which  is  the  condition  of  unity.  The  Fifth  Assembly  used  the  same 
expression. 

But  how  do  the  churches  know  that  they  share  the  one  apostolic 
faith  ? No  agreed  answer  accepted  by  all  the  churches  has  yet  been 
found  to  this  question.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  has  led  many  to 
take  the  view  that  the  churches  should  leave  doctrinal  questions 
alone  and  content  themselves  with  practical  co-operation.  Doctrine 
divides,  action  unites.  In  recent  days  this  slogan  has  been  reversed. 
The  discovery  that  churches  become  divided  in  new  ways  by  action 
has  led  to  the  somewhat  astonishing  assertion  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  doctrine  that  unites  and  action  that  divides  ! But  do  not  both 
slogans  suffer  from  the  same  fundamental  error?  Underlying 
them  both  is  a very  strange  separation  of  faith  and  action.  The 
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mistake  which  underlies  the  former  slogan  simply  reappears  in  the 
new  slogan  in  the  converse  form.  Even  in  action,  it  is  really  faith 
which  is  ultimately  at  stake.  Ultimately,  the  different  choices  in 
relation  to  action  in  the  world  rest  on  different  options  and  emphases 
in  theology,  christology  and  pneumatology.  Exactly  as  before, 
therefore,  the  task  facing  the  churches  today  is  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  enable  them  to  assure  each  other  that  they  do  indeed 
share  the  same  apostolic  faith.  Some  form  of  consensus  is  required. 
The  present  controversies  over  the  action  of  the  Church,  far  from 
making  consensus  superfluous,  make  it  more  urgent  than  ever 
before. 

The  ecumenical  movement  has  led  us  to  discover  that  the  same 
truth  can  be  expressed  in  a variety  of  ways.  Bilateral  conversations 
have  in  many  cases  led,  after  long  arguments,  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  doctrinal  formulas,  while  apparently  mutually  exclusive, 
really  express  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth  and  are  therefore 
no  justification  for  division.  This  discovery  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  future.  It  opens  up  the  way  to  a conception  of  the  Church 
as  a communion  in  which  the  one  truth  is  confessed  in  a variety 
of  ways.  But  it  is  also  possible  to  misuse  this  discovery.  It  can 
end  in  a radical  relativism  which  assumes  that  all  confessions  have 
really  been  asserting  the  same  thing.  It  has,  in  fact,  frequently  been 
misused  in  this  way.  The  call  to  unity  will  then  simply  be  equated 
with  a call  to  more  tolerance  of  diversity.  But  fellowship  cannot 
possibly  grow  on  this  soil  alone.  It  needs  the  jointly-accepted 
mutual  assurance  that  the  churches  share  one  and  the  same  faith. 
Our  task,  therefore,  is  to  find  ways  of  demonstrating  together  the 
ultimate  basis  which  constrains  us  to  praise  God,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  who  directs  us  by  the  Spirit.  By  means  of  a common  confes- 
sion of  faith?  By  one  or  more  agreements?  By  agreed  cate- 
chetical material  ? By  common  liturgical  forms  ? By  common 
prayers  ? At  all  events  by  some  means  which  permits  the  churches 
to  join  in  the  same  doxology. 

3.  Visible  unity  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  consensus  on 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission proposes  to  develop  is  only  one  part  of  the  agreement  which 
is  required  for  the  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship. The  proposal  aims  particularly  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  second 
part  of  the  formula — the  restoration  of  one  eucharistic  fellowship 
between  the  churches.  Eucharistic  fellowship  presupposes 
agreement  in  faith.  In  their  replies,  several  churches  pointed  this 
out  very  emphatically.  But  the  three  places  where  unity  in  faith 
becomes  especially  visible  are  unquestionably  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry.  When  churches  share  each  other’s  baptism  and 
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eucharist  and  recognize  each  other’s  ministries,  community  becomes 
visible,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  those  who  are  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  By  contrast,  division  has  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  found  visible  expression  in  the  disruption  of  fellow- 
ship in  these  outward  signs. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  consensus  ? What  degree  of  agree- 
ment is  needed  ? It  is  important  not  to  ask  for  too  much.  Con- 
sensus means  agreement  in  essentials.  Consensus  requires  that 
degree  of  agreement  in  doctrine  and  practice  which  makes  it  possible 
for  fellowship  really  to  exist  and  grow.  Consensus  must  not  be 
equated  with  a detailed  theological  system.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  expect  the  consensus  to  cover  every  question  which  arises  in 
connection  with  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  The  consensus, 
while  holding  the  fellowship  together,  at  the  same  time  leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  diversity  of  expressions.  The  one  baptism,  the 
one  eucharist,  the  mutually  recognized  ministry,  can  nourish  diverse 
spiritualities. 

In  the  ecumenical  dialogue  there  is  a fatal  tendency  to  overload 
the  consensus.  All  questions  arising  in  the  discussion  are  piled 
on  to  the  agenda.  In  striving  for  the  consensus,  the  churches  must 
make  it  a rule  not  to  require  of  other  churches  more  than  they 
require  of  their  own  members.  The  unity  we  are  seeking  must  at 
least  allow  for  as  great  a diversity  as  already  exists  today  in  the 
individual  churches. 

4.  Consensus  at  all  levels 

The  replies  from  the  churches  provoke  one  interesting  observa- 
tion : almost  without  exception  all  the  replies  are  clearly  influenced 
by  two  factors.  On  the  one  hand  they  reflect  the  confessional 
tradition  from  which  they  derive.  On  the  other  hand  they  bear  the 
hallmarks  of  the  geographical,  historical,  cultural  and  political  situa- 
tions out  of  which  they  come.  Reading  the  replies  even  without 
knowing  the  name  of  the  church  concerned,  one  is  soon  able  to 
identify  the  confessional  tradition  and  the  contextual  background. 
If  we  read  the  replies  with  an  eye  to  mission  in  each  locality,  we 
are  surprised  to  discover  how  confessional  the  responses  are.  If 
we  read  them  with  an  eye  to  confessional  identity,  we  shall  similarly 
be  surprised  to  find  the  extent  to  which  the  replies  are  influenced 
by  the  context.  Clearly,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
among  the  confessional  traditions,  there  can  be  no  consensus. 
Equally  clearly,  however,  agreement  among  the  confessional  tradi- 
tions will  not,  by  itself,  produce  the  consensus  at  the  local  level. 
Each  situation  has  its  special  features,  each  situation  reflects  a 
distinctive  confessional  pattern,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  historical, 
cultural  and  political  factors  also  play  their  role.  Each  situation, 
therefore,  must  find  its  special  consensus  within  the  framework  of 
the  total  consensus. 
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This  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  in  future  work.  The  dia- 
logue must  be  continued  at  all  levels.  For  the  one  Church,  the 
universal  fellowship  which  is  to  emerge  in  a new  form,  is  a complex 
stratified  structure.  Its  unity  must  be  demonstrated  simultaneously 
at  many  levels  and  each  level  must  be  organically  related  to  the 
others.  It  would  be  a mistake,  therefore,  to  play  one  level 
off  against  another.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  vital  that  the  confessional 
traditions  as  a whole  as  well  as  the  individual  churches  and  councils 
of  churches  in  particular  regions  should  share  in  the  production 
of  the  consensus. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  in  a unique  position  to  carry 
out  this  twofold  task.  It  can  co-operate  with  the  confessional 
families  as  a whole.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  structure,  it  is  in  touch 
with  the  individual  churches.  It  can  therefore  establish  a bridge 
between  the  confessional  and  the  contextual  dimension  of  the  whole 
project.  It  can  help  to  influence  the  confessional  traditions  to  see 
their  work  as  ultimately  directed  to  no  other  purpose  than  the 
common  witness  at  the  local  level.  It  can  help  those  who  are 
working  at  the  local  level  to  be  mindful  of  the  wider  and  more 
inclusive  fellowship. 

5.  Mirror  of  the  present  or  the  future  ? 

With  emphasis  and  a note  of  challenge,  the  Assembly  had  asked 
the  churches  in  responding  not  only  to  describe  how  far  the  three 
agreed  statements  reflected  their  present  teaching  and  practice  but 
also  to  indicate  the  steps  they  themselves  were  ready  to  take  to- 
wards unity.  This  challenge  was  heard  very  clearly  by  some 
churches.  But  most  of  the  replies  restrict  themselves  to  an  analysis 
of  the  texts  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  tradition  and  to  a 
description  of  their  present  convictions  and  practice.  A few 
churches  even  question  whether  the  Assembly  had  the  right  to 
issue  such  a challenge  at  all. 

Yet  the  replies  also  show  that  unity  can  only  be  reached  by 
concrete  steps  on  the  part  of  the  churches.  Clearly  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  even  desirable  that  the  churches  should  sacrifice  their  indi- 
viduality on  the  altar  of  some  uniformity  devised  in  ecumenical 
discussions.  But  they  must  draw  sufficiently  close  to  one  another 
in  doctrine  and  practice  to  be  able  to  constitute  a real  fellowship. 
This  can  only  be  achieved  as  they  take  concrete  steps  to  become 
really  open  to  one  another.  Caution  is  still  a characteristic  atti- 
tude in  the  ecumenical  movement  today.  Without  saying  so  out 
loud,  the  churches,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  are  waiting  for  the 
other  churches  to  change,  and  when  this  does  not  happen  they  com- 
plain that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  reached  an  impasse  or 
that  their  own  distinctive  character  is  not  understood  or  even 
heeded  by  the  other  churches.  The  way  to  unity  in  one  faith  and 
one  eucharistic  fellowship  calls  for  concrete  decisions, 
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Work  towards  the  consensus  has  some  prospect  of  success  if  the 
churches  take  as  their  starting  point  the  more  inclusive  fellowship 
which  already  embraces  them  today.  They  have  come  together. 
They  have  been  bound  together  by  the  experience  of  the  new 
fellowship.  Even  if  they  are  still  unable  really  to  agree  on  a descrip- 
tion of  this  experience,  they  find  themselves  questioned  by  it  and 
constrained  to  grow  out  of  and  beyond  themselves  into  the  complete 
realization  of  what  is  still  only  visible  to  them  in  vague  outline 
today.  The  consensus  is  not  formulated,  still  less  forced  on  the 
churches,  by  any  ecumenical  body.  In  the  course  of  the  years, 
representatives  of  the  churches  have  come  together  and  found  them- 
selves in  agreement  on  a growing  number  of  points.  Again  and 
again  they  have  been  astonished  at  the  results  of  their  meeting 
together  and  can  never  again  forget  this  experience,  even  if  they 
were  to  try  to  do  so.  To  formulate  a consensus  simply  means 
summing  up  and  giving  agreed  expression  to  this  experience. 

The  further  responses  of  the  churches  to  the  growing  consensus 
on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  must  not  reflect  only  the  past 
and  the  present ; on  the  contrary,  they  must  be,  each  in  its  own  way, 
mirrors  which  reflect  the  future  goal,  that  communion  which  we 
still  seek  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  already  present.  And  will 
not  that  future  fellowship  also  turn  out  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
the  truest  embodiment  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic 
tradition  of  the  Church  ? 

6.  How  to  deal  with  enquiries  from  the  ecumenical  movement  ? 

The  enquiry  initiated  by  the  Fifth  Assembly  caused  a certain 
embarrassment  in  some  churches.  How  is  a church  to  respond 
satisfactorily  to  theological  texts  emanating  from  ecumenical  dis- 
cussions ? Of  course,  almost  all  churches  have  some  commission 
or  committee  dealing  with  ecumenical  matters.  Most  churches 
asked  such  bodies  to  work  out  their  reply.  The  Assembly,  as  you 
recall,  had  asked  for  representative  replies.  But  how  far  are  the 
bodies  which  are  dealing  with  the  ecumenical  movement  really 
representative  of  the  churches  ? Some  churches  submitted  the 
three  agreed  statements,  therefore,  to  more  official  bodies,  such  as 
synods  ; in  some  churches  they  were  even  referred  to  the  congre- 
gations. But  then  the  question  arises  of  the  precise  form  a reply 
should  take.  A representative  body  commits  the  Church.  But 
ought  the  Church  to  give  a binding  answer  to  the  provisional  find- 
ings of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  ? 

Obviously  there  is  no  agreed  answer  to  these  questions  in  the 
member  churches  ; their  agreement  is  urgently  needed.  Once 
again  the  question  is  : who  speaks  for  the  Church  ? Or,  more 
pointedly,  what  can  the  churches  do  to  ensure  that  one  day  they 
will  be  in  a position  to  speak  together?  The  replies  received 
show  that  the  churches  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
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ecumenical  texts.  The  fact  that  some  churches  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  enquiry  may  partly  (but  only  partly)  be  explained  by  this 
embarrassment. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  only  in  the  churches.  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  texts  produced  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  ; they  did  not  lend  themselves  to  a binding 
answer.  The  three  texts,  especially  the  one  on  the  ministry,  had 
still  too  much  the  character  of  theological  essays.  Nor  did  they 
specify  clearly  enough  the  decisions  the  churches  were  being  invited 
to  make.  They  seemed  to  call  rather  for  an  expression  of 
theological  opinion.  In  future  work,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  include  in  the  agenda  the  question  of  the  appropriate  form  in 
which  the  consensus  must  be  expressed.  If  the  revised  text  is  really 
to  be  received  in  the  churches,  the  decision  expected  from  each 
church  must  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

But  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  only  by  reflection  at  the  level 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  churches  are  inescapably 
confronted  with  the  questions  as  to  how  they  themselves  propose  to 
understand  their  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
future.  In  the  work  done  so  far  the  typical  form  of  communi- 
cation has  been  the  ‘ seminal  approach  ’,  that  is,  the  dissemination, 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  texts,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the 
churches  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  deal  with  them  and  in 
what  way.  But  the  growing  fellowship  obviously  calls  for  more 
coherence  in  the  efforts  towards  consensus.  Is  there  not  an  obli- 
gation for  the  churches  to  participate  consistently  both  in  substance 
and  in  form  in  the  building  of  consensus  ? I hasten  to  add  : an 
obligation  not  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a structure 
but  to  the  already  existing  fellowship  among  the  churches.  The 
existing  fellowship  asks  for  a style  of  work  which  helps  to  foster  the 
continued  growth  towards  fuller  forms  of  communion. 

7.  Development  of  consensus  IN  the  fellowship 

From  all  that  has  been  said  so  far  it  should  be  clear  that  con- 
sensus is  not  merely  a matter  of  producing  and  refining  a document. 
Consensus  has  its  basis  and  its  roots  in  the  fellowship.  Consensus 
is  the  expression  of  an  existing  agreement.  It  presupposes  the 
consentire  (assent)  of  the  churches.  The  task  is,  therefore,  not 
simply  to  find  still  more  gifted  drafters  and  to  produce  a greatly 
improved  text.  That  we  must  also  do,  of  course.  But  the  fellowship 
will  not  become  a reality  once  the  perfect  text  has  been  produced. 
The  really  important  task  is  to  strengthen  the  existing  fellowship. 
The  questions  which  still  remain  unanswered  will  find  their  answer 
as  the  churches  draw  closer  together.  The  consensus  becomes 
possible  as  the  churches  constantly  scrutinize  their  present  situation, 
clear  away  obstacles,  and  ask  themselves,  frankly  and  uninhibitedly, 
the  new  and  unexpected  questions  which  may  arise.  The  plan 
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proposed  to  you  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  only  makes 
sense,  therefore,  if  further  work  on  the  consensus  is  tackled  in  this 
perspective. 

Let  me  then  add  a second  proposal  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission. There  was  a good  deal  said  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  in 
Nairobi  about  the  need  for  mutual  prayer  and  intercession  among 
the  churches.  The  fellowship  in  the  ecumenical  movement  should 
be  understood  as  a fellowship  of  solidarity  in  intercession.  Even 
though  the  churches  are  not  yet  able  to  accept  full  communion, 
they  can  still  anticipate  it  in  their  prayers.  Both  in  common  wor- 
ship and  in  private  prayers  they  can  intercede  for  the  other  churches. 
Why  not  practise  intercession  of  this  kind  more  explicitly  and 
more  regularly  ? Why  not  do  so,  not  just  for  one  short  week  of 
prayer  in  January  or  at  Pentecost,  but  throughout  the  entire  year  ? 
Why  not  do  it,  not  just  in  general  terms,  but  concretely  and  speci- 
fically, naming  the  churches  by  their  name  ? The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  is  engaged  in  preparing  a Prayer  Calendar  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  offer  intercessions  for  the  churches,  region 
by  region,  week  by  week.  The  Prayer  Calendar  will  be  ready  in 
the  course  of  next  year  and  can  then  be  introduced  by  those  churches 
which  wish  to  do  so.  Since  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  has  agreed  to  co-operate  in  this  project,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  also  be  included  in  this  fellowship  of  inter- 
cession. 

This  idea  may  sound  obvious,  perhaps  even  too  obvious.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  fellowship  of  intercession  is  the  precondition 
for  the  consentire  of  the  churches  and  therefore  for  the  consensus 
among  them  as  well.  The  one  baptism,  the  one  eucharist,  and  the 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  will  grow  from  this  fellowship. 
And  is  not  intercession  itself  an  essential  dimension  in  the  cele- 
bration of  baptism,  of  the  eucharist,  and  of  ordination  ? Every 
baptism,  and  also  every  confirmation,  every  eucharist,  and  every 
ordination  can  already  become  even  now  an  opportunity  for  re- 
membering those  who  have  received  the  same  baptism,  those  who 
celebrate  the  same  eucharist,  and  those  who  strive  in  the  ministry 
of  the  same  Gospel.  Paul  begins  almost  all  his  letters  by  assuring 
his  readers  that  he  remembers  them  in  his  prayers,  and  in  almost 
all  his  letters  he  asks  them  to  remember  him  in  their  prayers. 
In  doing  this,  he  projects  an  image  of  a church  in  which  by  inter- 
cession all  are  bound  together  and  all  strengthen  each  other  in  their 
‘ participation  in  the  Gospel  \ 

3.  COVERING  LETTER  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

Text  of  the  covering  letter  addressed  with  the  two 
previous  documents  to  the  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  (October  1977.) 
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Dear  Friends, 

You  will  remember  that  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  decided  to  submit  to  the  member  churches  the  three 
statements  ‘ One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recog- 
nized Ministry  It  asked  for  a reply  by  December  31-,  1976.  The 
response  has  been  very  encouraging  ; nearly  100  member  churches 
have  replied  to  the  statements. 

We  are  happy  to  send  you  today  a report  which  is  both  an  eva- 
luation of,  and  a response  to,  the  replies  which  have  been  received. 
It  was  drafted  by  a consultation  especially  convened  to  examine  the 
replies,  and  was  later  revised  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission.  At  its  meeting  in  August  1977,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  decided  to  share  it  with 
the  member  Churches. 

The  report  seeks  to  assess  the  replies  and  to  state  where  we  stand 
in  the  process  towards  an  ecumenical  consensus  on  baptism,  the 
eucharist  and  ministry.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
the  common  perspectives  which  the  replies  seem  to  reflect.  The 
summary  can  be  found  on  pages  6-12  of  the  report. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  suggests  the  way  in  which  the  study 
is  to  be  continued.  It  recommends  that,  in  close  consultation  with 
the  churches,  a revised  version  be  prepared  before  the  Sixth 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Agreed  statements  seek  to  express  the  convergences  between  the 
churches.  Thus,  inevitably,  they  will  never  lully  correspond  to 
the  particular  views  and  the  terminology  of  any  one  church.  In 
evaluating  the  agreements,  the  churches  should  therefore  not  ask 
in  the  first  place  whether  or  not  their  terminology  has  been  used. 
They  should  rather  ask  whether  the  proposed  formulation  expresses 
faithfully  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  whether — without  denying 
their  tradition — they  can  join  in  it.  Further  work  will  need  to 
be  done  in  this  spirit  of  genuine  openness.  For  the  revision  of  the 
statements  it  would  be  particularly  helpful  if  in  their  replies  the 
churches  stated  the  points  which,  according  to  their  tradition,  are 
vital  for  a valid  agreement  among  the  churches. 

The  Fifth  Assembly  invited  the  churches  to  indicate  in  their 
replies  4 the  ways  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the 
common  advance  towards  unity  \ Not  many  churches  responded 
to  this  invitation.  They  rather  offered  summaries  of  their  present 
teaching  and  practice.  The  continuation  of  the  study  may  provide 
the  opportunity  of  directing  efforts  more  deliberately  towards 
the  common  goal  of  unity.  In  their  further  responses,  the  churches 
may  be  able  to  answer  more  explicitly  the  question  which  the 
Assembly  posed.  The  report  which  we  are  sharing  with  you  today 
is  meant  to  facilitate  responses  of  this  kind. 
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Obviously,  full  consensus  on  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the 
ministry  cannot  be  achieved  easily.  The  differences  between  the 
churches  are  still  considerable.  The  revision  which  will  be  worked 
out  in  the  coming  years  will  therefore  not  solve  all  problems.  It 
will  be  another  step  on  the  road  towards  full  consensus.  The 
urgency  of  the  tasks,  however,  is  beyond  any  doubt  and  the  pro- 
gress achieved  in  the  course  of  recent  years  entitles  us  to  hope  that 
further  progress  can  be  achieved. 

In  sharing  the  report  with  you,  we  should  like  to  invite  your 
collaboration  in  the  further  process.  It  would  be  particularly 
helpful  if  you  responded  to  the  following  two  questions  : 

( a ) Do  the  common  perspectives  summarized  on  pages  6-12 
reflect  your  own  thinking  ? Do  they  indicate  the  way  for 
a revision  to  the  agreed  statements?  What  kind  of 
guidance  can  you  give  on  the  issues  where  there  is  still 
disagreement  ? In  particular,  do  you  have  any  guidance 
as  to  the  extent  and  the  form  of  the  consensus  which  is 
required  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  (see  page  5)  ? 

( b ) What  are  you  able  to  do  about  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  last  section  of  the  document  ? Which 
of  them  apply  most  directly  to  your  situation  ? 

Replies  from  churches  which  have  not  yet  reacted  to  the  three 
statements  are  still  welcome.  We  should  be  grateful,  however, 
if  in  their  replies  these  churches  took  into  account  also  the  present 
report.  In  order  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  revision  of  the 
statements,  all  responses  should  reach  the  Secretariat  on  Faith 
and  Order  by  December  31,  1978. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 


Nikos  A.  Nissiotis, 
Moderator  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission. 


Lukas  Vischer, 
Director  of  the  Secretariat 
on  Faith  and  Order. 


PS. — Copies  of  the  booklet  * One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a 
Mutually  Recognized  Ministry  can  be  obtained  from  the 
WCC  Publications  Office.  It  is  also  available  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  some  other 
languages.  Further  copies  of  this  present  report  can  be 
ordered  at  the  same  office. 
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UNITY  IN  CONTEXT— THREE  EXAMPLES 

A 

TOWARDS  UNITY  IN  TENSION 

At  its  meeting  in  Accra  (1974),  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  adopted  the  following  statement  to  be 
submitted  to  Section  II  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly. 


1.  Unity  in  Christ 

In  pursuing  our  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  we 
are  seeking  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purpose  as  it  is  declared  to  us 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  purpose  concerns  the  world,  the  whole  of 
mankind,  and  the  whole  created  order.  Christ  has  been  lifted 
up  to  draw  all  men  to  himself,  and  as  all  things  have  been  created 
through  him  and  all  men  are  made  in  his  image,  so  it  is  his  will  that 
all  should  be  reconciled  in  him  through  the  ‘ blood  of  the  Cross  ’ 
(Col.  1 : 20). 

Our  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is,  therefore,  held 
within  a concern  for  that  wider  and  fuller  unity  whereof  we  believe 
the  Church  is  called  to  be  a sign,  first-fruit  and  instrument. 

^ Thus  it  is  as  part  of  our  faith  that  we  say  : 4 The  Church  is 
bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of 
mankind.’1 

2.  The  Question  : Unity  in  Human  Conflict 

But  in  a time  when  human  inter-relatedness  has  become  oppres- 
sive for  so  many,  can  we  speak  of  ‘ the  unity  of  mankind  ’ ? When 
liberation  and  struggle  have  become  a vocation  for  the  oppressed, 
is  it  enough  to  speak  of 4 signs  ’ and  4 church  unity  ’ ? What  does 
* unity  ’ require  of  Christians  in  situations  of  human  conflict  ? 

3.  The  Unity  of  Mankind 

When  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  mankind , we  intend  to  refer  to 
more  than  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  speak  in  the  light  of  the 


1 The  Uppsala  Report  1968,  p.  17.  Geneva  : WCC,  1968. 
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new  creation  of  the  human  unity  in  and  for  which  God  created 
mankind,  and  which  he  has  promised  to  his  children  in  his  Kingdom. 
It  will  come  in  God’s  own  time  and  power,  in  judgement  and  fulfil- 
ment, and  will  be  the  final  definition  and  realization  of  mankind’s 
hope  for  unity. 

4.  The  Just  Interdependence  of  Free  People 

This  unity,  whose  foretaste  we  know  in  the  Spirit,  demands 
and  enables  in  history  the  just  interdependence  of  free  people, 
societies,  and  nations.  It  is  this  just  interdependence  of  which 
mankind  has  dreamed,  of  which  its  laws  and  ideologies  attempt  to 
speak,  and  which  it  continually  struggles  to  attain  and  protect. 
Movements  of  liberation,  for  instance,  derive  a large  part  of  their 
motivation  from  the  sense  of  solidarity  of  man  with  man  in  the 
fight  for  justice  and  equality.  Although  this  just  interdependence 
is  not  identical  with  ‘ the  unity  of  mankind  ’,  it  is  also  not  separable 
from  it.  In  this  light,  humanity’s  search  for  a just  interdependence 
is  in  reality  a hunger,  implanted  by  the  Creator,  a hunger  for  which 
Christians  share  a mutual  responsibility  with  all  human  beings. 

It  is  part  of  that  travail  in  which  the  whole  creation  groans, 
longing  for  liberation  (Rom.  8 : 19-22).  It  is  that  longing  which 
Christians  share,  sustained  in  it  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  There- 
fore, Christians  have  a mandate  for  critical,  loyal  participation 
in  humanity’s  strivings  for  a more  adequate  human  community. 
They  are  also  called  to  recognise,  proclaim  and  expect  God’s 
judgement  upon  all  forms  of  that  community  which  are  unjust  and 
oppressive. 

5.  Human  Inter-relatedness 

Mankind’s  yearning  for  a just  interdependence  is  magnified 
today  by  certain  historical  factors  and  forces  which  are  producing 
an  inevitable,  fast-developing  human  inter-relatedness  and  organi- 
sation. In  speaking  of  this  developing  ‘ human  inter-relatedness  ’, 
we  intend  to  refer  to  a fact  of  modern  life  which  has  both  positive 
and  negative  aspects. 

6.  The  Possibility  in  Human  Inter-relatedness 

On  the  positive  side,  a providential  increase  in  the  human  ability 
for  just  interdependence  is  taking  place.  World-wide  economic 
structures,  mass  communication,  the  development  of  science  and 
technology,  international  travel — to  name  only  a few  factors — 
increasingly  inter-relate  us  in  one  another’s  economies,  societies, 
politics,  cultures,  aspirations.  They  provide  a basis  for  vastly 
strengthening  the  just  interdependence  of  free  people.  We  under- 
stand this  inter-relatedness  as  extending  not  only  in  space  but  in 
time.  We  are  increasingly  linked  with  the  heritage  of  past  genera- 
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tions  and  projected  into  new  responsibilities  for  generations  un- 
born. This  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  and  possible  to  act  now 
to  reverse  the  crisis  of  our  environment  and  stem  the  reckless 
exploitation  of  this  earth’s  resources. 

7.  The  Threat  in  Human  Inter-relatedness 

But  the  unity  of  mankind — as  the  Bible  teaches  us — bears 
the  mark  of  Cain.  From  the  beginning,  human  wickedness  has 
made  human  history  a scene  of  hostility  and  alienation.  The 
human  quest  for  a just  interdependence  is  vitiated  by  sinful  self- 
assertion.  In  the  name  of  unity  and  interdependence  false  struc- 
tures are  created,  marked  by  false  dependence  and  oppression. 
The  powerful  exploit  the  weak  in  the  name  of  unity.  The  commer- 
cial and  financial  structures  which  bind  the  world  together  also 
oppress  and  enslave.  Race  oppresses  race,  and  even  the  Church 
itself  uses  its  power  to  subject  others  to  a false  unity.  Hence  it 
may  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  human  brokenness  than  of 
mankind’s  unity. 

This  universal  hostility  and  alienation  has  been  exposed  and 
condemned  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  that  Cross — the 
Cross  of  the  one  who  is  risen  and  who  reigns — which  marks  the 
birth  of  a new  humanity  recreated  in  him.  It  gives  us  our  belief 
in  and  our  hope  for  the  unity  of  mankind. 

8.  Liberation  and  Conflict 

We  believe  that  the  unity  of  mankind  for  which  we  pray  and 
hope,  and  the  just  interdependence  of  free  people  inseparable  from 
it,  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  God’s  liberating  activity  and 
an  active  human  response  and  participation.  Moreover,  this 
liberation  is  indivisible  : it  concerns  the  human  soul,  mind  and 
body,  and,  no  less,  mankind  in  its  cultures,  societies  and  politics. 
It  must  confront,  struggle  against,  and  overcome  whatever  alie- 
nates human  beings  from  themselves,  from  each  other  and  from 
God.  We  are  aware  of  limits  to  liberation  which  will  never  be 
overcome  as  long  as  history  lasts.  The  powers  of  sickness 
and  death  will  always  be  present  and  there  will  always  be  suffering 
people  calling  for  solidarity  and  love.  In  recognizing  it,  our  hope 
in  the  liberating  power  of  God’s  Kingdom  is  reinforced.  We  are 
called  to  that  unity  where  * there  shall  be  an  end  to  death,  and  to 
mourning  and  crying  and  pain  * (Rev.  21  : 4).  And,  therefore, 
we  are  called  to  face  the  problems  of  suffering  and  conflict  not 
simply  as  an  unpleasantness  to  be  avoided,  or  as  a disorder  to  be 
suppressed,  but  also  as  a necessary  implication  of  liberation. 

9.  Conflict  and  the  Human  Sense  of  Solidarity 

We  recognize  that  once  men  become  involved  in  the  struggles 
for  liberation,  two  factors  emerge.  A sense  of  solidarity  springs 
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up  among  those  involved  together  in  a common  task.  But  other 
relationships  are  strained,  even  broken,  by  such  engagement.  But 
there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving  a just  interdependence  than  by 
facing  the  issues,  engaging  in  encounter,  and  even  conflict. 

10.  Solidarity  in  Conflict  as  a Challenge  to  Church  Unity 

How  does  such  conflict  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church  ? What 
does  it  mean  for  the  goal  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  ? Chris- 
tians have  a vocation  to  be  the  fellowship  of  reconciliation.  But 
Christians  involved  in  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  fact  often 
find  themselves  closer  to  others  who  share  the  struggle  with  them, 
Christian  or  not,  than  to  other  Christians  who  are  not  committed 
to  it.  This  problem  cannot  be  avoided.  An  ecclesiastical  unity 
which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  struggles  for  liberation  would 
be  a repressive  unity,  hindering  the  just  interdependence  which 
Christians  are  called  to  serve.  We  are  learning  that  church  unity 
can  be  a ‘ unity  in  tension  \ 

11.  Conflict  Under  the  Cross 

Christian  faith  trusts  the  reality  of  grace  in  which  it  is  em- 
powered to  bear  the  tensions  of  conflicts.  Jesus  Christ  accepted 
the  necessity  of  conflict,  yet  transcended  it  in  his  death  on  the  Cross. 
He  took  upon  himself  the  cost  of  conflict ; forces  of  division  are 
finally  overcome  in  the  unity  which  Christ  creates  and  gives,  as  he 
leads  all  things  to  unity  in  himself.  The  Church  has  also  been 
given  remarkable  anticipations  of  this  unity,  even  in  the  midst  of 
severe  conflict.  The  Church  must,  therefore,  bear  the  tension  of 
conflicts,  within  itself,  and  so  fulfil  its  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
in  obedience  to  the  Lord  who  chooses  to  sacrifice  himself  rather 
than  to  confer  on  the  forces  of  division  any  ultimate  authority. 
The  Church  accordingly  is  called  to  work  for  unity,  through  suffer- 
ing, under  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

12.  The  Church  as  ‘ Sign  5 

The  Church  is  called  to  be  a visible  sign  of  the  presence  of 
Christ,  who  is  both  hidden  and  revealed  to  faith,  reconciling  and 
healing  human  alienation  in  the  worshipping  community.  The 
Church’s  calling  to  be  such  a sign  includes  struggle  and  conflict 
for  the  sake  of  the  just  interdependence  of  mankind. 

There  is  here  an  enduring  tension  which  will  not  be  relaxed 
until  the  promise  is  fulfilled  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth. 
Until  that  day  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  do  not  fully  know 
how  to  embody  in  the  life  of  the  nations  and  communities  of  our 
time  the  unity  which  God  wills.  There  is  only  one  foundation  for 
human  unity — the  new  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  But  what  we  build 
on  that  foundation  will  be  tested  by  fire,  and  may  not  pass  the  test. 
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We  must  resolutely  refuse  any  too  easy  forms  of  unity,  or  any 
misuse  of  the  ‘ sign  that  conceal  a deeper  disunity.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  believe  in  and  give  witness  to  our  unity  in  Christ, 
even  with  those  from  whom  we  may,  for  his  sake,  have  to  part. 
This  means  to  be  prepared  to  be  a ‘ fellowship  in  darkness  ’ — 
dependent  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  form  which 
our  fellowship  should  seek  and  take  ; and  a ‘ unity  in  tension  ’ — 
dependent  on  the  Spirit  for  the  strength  to  reconcile  within  the 
one  body  of  the  Church  all  whom  the  forces  of  disunity  would 
otherwise  continue  to  drive  apart.  For  there  is  no  ‘ fellowship  in 
darkness  ’ without  some  sign  of  the  reconciling  judgment  and  love 
of  Christ. 
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RACISM  : CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  FORMS  OF 
DISCIPLINED  LIFE 


The  following  is  taken  from  a report  of  a Consultation 
held  in  Geneva,  September  1975,  to  study  the  theme 
4 Racism  in  Theology  and  Theology  Against  Racism  \ 

• • • • • 


3.  Church  Discipline 

From  our  understanding  of  discipleship  we  would  be  inclined 
rather  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  discipline  of  the  church.  4 If 
Being  the  Church  * means  4 re-establishing  community  in  situations 
of  suffering  * , it  means  leading  a disciplined  life  according  to  this 
criterion.  4 Disciplined  life  * means  that  all  decisions  and  actions 
at  all  levels  of  church  life  are  related  to  this  central  notion  of  disciple- 
ship. As  such  it  does  not  imply  rigidity  and  isolation  but  rather 
consistent  flexibility  and  openness  : not  an  openness  towards  all 
kinds  of  things,  but  towards  people  and  communities  of  people 
(including  other  churches)  in  whose  life  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  and  reconciliation  has  somehow  become  constitutive. 
Only  in  the  context  of  this  disciplined  life  does  the  concept  of  unity 
take  on  meaning  and  substance.  Only  in  the  context  of  this  disci- 
plined life  can  the  unity  of  the  church  be  called  a sign  of  the  unity 
of  mankind. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  church 
history  church  discipline  has  been  organized  accordingly  to  certain 
patterns  and  that  in  some  churches  it  has  become  an  important 
part  of  their  life  and  structure.  We  would  invite  all  churches, 
however,  to  consider  whether  some  of  these  patterns  of  church 
discipline  have  not  in  fact  moved  away  from  the  notion  of  disciple- 
ship that  we  are  trying  to  spell  out  here.  At  this  point,  we  would 
like  to  suggest  two  points  : 

(i a ) In  the  first  place  we  submit  that  the  notion  of  church 
discipline  has  become  too  individualistic  in  many  churches.  It 
is  the  individual  church  member  who  is  4 disciplined  ’ . The  process 
of  repentance  that  we  have  been  trying  to  describe,  however,  makes 
it  difficult  to  maintain  this  emphasis.  In  sins  like  racism  men  and 
women  are  involved  collectively  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  church. 
We  cannot  assume  a clean  church  over  against  a possibly  unclean 
individual.  Discipline  in  this  sense  must  mean  helping  one  another 
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relentlessly  to  become  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  evil  and  of  our 
involvement  in  it.  Discipline  in  this  sense  can  only  be  judging 
if  it  is  simultaneously  self-judging  and  if  it  leads  to  common  eftcrts 
at  repentance-action.  Of  course  these  things  have  always  been 
important  in  the  understanding  of  church  discipline.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  they  take  on  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries 
we  have  made. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  most  radical  reason  why  an  individua- 
listic conception  of  church -discipline  seems  to  be  inadequate.  In 
the  light  of  our  understanding  of  discipleship  as  constant  re- 
grouping around  real  suffering,  discipline  means  a consistent  effort 
to  help  each  other  to  share  constructively  and  hopefully  in  the 
suffering  that  is  the  result  of  sin. 

( b ) In  the  second  place  we  submit  that  in  most  churches  the 
notion  of  church  discipline  has  become  too  exclusive  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  automatically  associated  with  ex-ccmmunicaticn.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  eliminate  this  notion  of  excommunication  entirely  ; 
we  feel  that  it  has  its  legitimate  place  in  a church  that  seeks  to  lead 
a disciplined  life.  But  neither  are  we  prepared  to  use  the  notion  of 
excommunication  directly,  for  instance  by  saying  that  the  church 
should  excommunicate  all  racists.  Our  understandirg  of  the  sin 
of  racism,  as  we  have  sought  to  describe  it,  and  of  the  nature  of 
discipleship  in  view  of  racism,  clearly  prohibits  this. 

Most  important,  however,  is  that  our  churches  still  lack  the 
fruit  of  credibility  that  would  grow  out  of  a disciplined  life  around 
situations  of  real  suffering  ; and  we  feel  that  responsible  discussion 
of  excommunication  can  only  take  place  on  the  basis  of  such  fruit. 
Until  we  have  made  some  real  progress  on  this  road,  we  are  not 
free,  even  on  the  ground  of  racism  to  excommunicate  certain 
churches  from  the  fellowship  of  churches. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  much  more  important  to  work  for  authenticity 
at  the  centre  than  for  a rigid  definition  of  boundaries.  Authenti- 
city at  the  centre  implies  solidarity  in  being  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  world.  That  is  not  an  uncritical  solidarity  that  knows  no 
limits  ; it  is  a solidarity  that  keeps  defining  and  redefining  itself 
from  the  centre.  In  that  process  the  so-called  boundaries  of  the 
church  might  become  visible  to  people  simply  by  what  the  church 
is  and  does,  rather  than  by  what  it  says  and  defines. 

4 Forms  of  Disciplined  Life 

Only  in  the  context  of  this  positive  understanding  of  discipline 
can  we  say  that  the  church  should  examine  its  own  life  relentlessly, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  eliminate  institutional  racism  in  itself. 
Only  in  the  context  of  this  positive  understanding  of  discipline 
can  we  try  to  avoid  both  the  arrogant  aloofness  of  those  who  feel 
that  they  are  too  important  to  get  their  hands  soiled  in  the  mundane 
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struggle  against  racism  as  well  as  the  self-righteous,  sectarian 
attitude  of  those  who  believe  that  they  alone  are  the  Lord’s  true 
disciples  because  they  march  against  racism  in  advance  of  the 
church.  And  only  in  the  context  of  this  positive  understanding  of 
discipline  will  submerged  people  and  groups  within  the  church 
be  enabled  to  rise  and  take  in  hand  their  own  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  life  of  the  Church  ? 

We  have  given  our  attention  to  the  following  concerns  : 

4.1  Discipline  in  Worship  and  Sacraments 

Firstly  it  appears  that  the  Church  needs  to  be  based  more 
decisively  on  4 disciplined  worship  ’.  This  would  imply  that  we 
seek  a new  discipline  in  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  Through  Baptism  every  person  is  made  part  of  the 
Christian  Community,  and  this  inclusiveness  of  our  corporate 
identity  in  Christ  must  be  taken  literally.  In  the  same  way  the 
Eucharist  is  the  celebration  of  oneness  in  Christ  and  it  is  rendered 
incredible  where  it  is  not  lived  out  in  a consistent  and  committed 
practice  of  solidarity  between  black  and  white,  between  races  and 
sexes. 

The  disciplined  life  in  the  sacraments  and  the  worship  of  God 
provokes  rigorous  prophetic  preaching.  Unrepentant  racists  need 
to  be  exhorted  that  for  the  health  of  their  souls  they  are  not  welcome 
at  the  Lord’s  table  until  they  truly  repent.  The  leadership  of  the 
Church  needs  to  be  vigorous  enough  to  eradicate  preaching  and 
teaching  which  conforms  to  personal  and  institutional  racism, 
and  to  support  preachers  and  teachers  who  work  against  racism. 
For  indifference  to  racism  in  the  Church  is  indifference  to  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  God. 

At  the  same  time  our  discipline  of  worship  will  have  to  be 
much  more  pastoral  insofar  as  it  seeks  to  draw  into  communion 
with  Christ  those  who  truly  repent  and  are  burdened  with  un- 
acquitted guilt,  hidden  fears  and  loneliness.  A disciplined  worship 
will  be  worship  which  is  unqualifiedly  hospitable  to  all  who  seek 
Christ.  Of  course,  each  congregation  has  a definite  character. 
But  truly  united  worship  will  always  include  those  who  do  not  fit 
in.  They  are  an  indispensable  sign  of  how  radical  the  communi- 
cation of  God  is.  We  ought  to  work  hard  to  present  totally  homo- 
geneous congregations,  to  secure  worship  which  is  truly  hospitable 
to  the  wide  diversity  of  Christian  identity.  So,  as  a consequence  of 
disciplined  worship,  the  Church  discovers  how  deeply  its  prophetic 
and  pastoral  tasks  are  intertwined  and  how  they  flow  together  in  the 
building  up  of  the  healing  community  in  this  world.  The  inclusive- 
ness of  the  church  will  reveal  itself  in  the  intergrity  and  compre- 
hensiveness with  which  it  denounces  sin,  gives  new  heart  to  the 
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broken  and  disheartened,  heals  the  depressed  and  sets  free  the 
oppressed. 

4.2  Disciplined  Life  in  Education 

The  disciplined  life  in  the  Church  not  only  expresses  itself  in  the 
central  activity  of  worship,  in  preaching  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  discovery  of  the  pervasive  and  contaminating 
character  of  racism  must  lead  us  also  to  reflect  on  other  dimensions 
of  the  Churches’  life.  We  would  in  particular  like  to  mention  some 
aspects  in  the  areas  of  education  and  renewal. 

The  brief  reference  to  church  history  forces  us  to  conclude 
that  the  task  of  teaching  in  the  Church  will  have  to  include  the 
critical  reassessment  of  the  extent  to  which  our  perception  of  our 
history  still  reflects  and  perpetuates  discrimination  against  minority 
groups.  There  is  need  to  re-evaluate  the  important  contributions 
and  insight  for  which  many  marginalized  and  rejected  groups  have 
struggled  and  suffered.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  need  to  correct 
the  often  false  ways  in  which  history  books  and  other  theological 
textbooks  present  the  stories  of  these  groups  and  movements.  To 
relieve  the  past  by  rediscovering  the  role  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  suffering  church  will  help  us  greatly  to 
see  ourselves  today  in  that  self-scrutinizing  and  repentant  manner  of 
which  we  have  tried  to  speak.  This  will  help  us  both  as  teachers 
and  as  students  of  theology  today  to  become  aware  of  the  on- 
going cultural,  ethnocentric  and  linguistic  presumptions  which, 
in  different  ways,  still  reinforce  racist  features  in  our  theology. 
Such  a self-scrutinizing  style  of  doing  theology  will  lead  us  to  seek 
ways  of  inter-cultural,  inter-racial  and  thereby  truly  ecumenical 
confrontation  and  correction.  It  will  aiso  make  it  mandatory 
to  seek  a deeper  understanding  of  the  sociological,  psychological, 
economic  and  other  elements  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  order  not  only  to  assess  fully  the  churches’  involvement  in  racism 
and  the  mechanisms  which  enforce  it  but  also  to  provoke  changes 
with  sufficient  care  and  vigour. 

Again,  only  on  the  basis  of  such  a self-critical  approach  would 
we  be  entitled  to  attack  prophetically  the  unjust  features,  economic, 
political  and  otherwise,  of  entrenched  racism. 

An  obvious  consequence  of  all  this  is  the  need  to  revise  the 
curricula  of  education  in  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 
This  not  only  relates  to  history  books,  but  also  to  the  literature  we 
use  in  our  worship  services.  Hymnbooks  and  liturgies  need  to  be 
checked  and  new  formulae  suggested  which  take  into  account  the 
experiences  of  churches  and  movements  that  are  constantly  being 
overlooked,  distrusted  or  rejected.  Disciplined  life  should  be  marked 
by  the  imagination  and  joy  of  discovering  the  experiences  with 
Christ  which  such  groups  represent. 
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Another  vital  aspect  of  renewing  educational  efforts  needs  to 
be  a new  emphasis  on  enabling  the  marginalized  to  make  full  use  of 
their  potential.  Provisions  must  be  made  to  help  these  groups  to 
defend  and  express  themselves  not  in  the  Spirit  of  benevolent  remedial 
activity  but  in  an  attempt  to  share  resources,  insights  and  gifts  which 
exist  in  the  one  Body  of  Christ  and  which  must  not  be  left  to  suffer 
lest  the  whole  body  suffer. 

4.3  Disciplined  Life  in  Renewal 

The  collective  and  pervasive  sin  of  racism  has  led  us  to  under- 
stand more  fully  that  the  discipline  of  renewal  must  constantly  seek 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  inclusiveness,  mutual  accountability 
and  comprehensiveness.  Honest  attempts  at  active  repentance  will 
lead  to  a close  combination  of  work  and  reflection,  of  witness  and 
commitment.  It  will  also  penetrate  the  ongoing  evangelistic  task 
of  the  churches.  This  is  a formidable  task  because  in  many 
churches,  the  emphasis  on  evangelism  tends  to  be  separated  from  the 
insistence  on  social  action  and  the  radical  transformation  of  society. 
But  we  affirm  that  conversion  to  God  calls  for  a second  conver- 
sion to  the  world,  especially  to  those  who  are  in  suffering  and  pain. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  of  racism  has  perplexed  and  frus- 
trated many  and  the  struggle  against  it  in  its  many  different  forms 
has  exchausted  many  groups.  Others  have  sunk  back  into  resig- 
nation and  apathy. 

The  quality  of  the  discipline  of  the  healing  sacramental  com- 
munity of  Christians  will  therefore  be  determined,  particularly  at 
the  local  level,  by  the  sharing  love,  pastoral  concern  and  prophetic 
solidarity  in  suffering  which  refuse  to  leave  brothers  and  sisters  to 
stand  alone.  The  church  must  enfold  them  in  its  protective  arms, 
encourage,  correct  and  sustain  them  to  return  to  and  persist  in  the 
battle  against  racism. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 

IN  SOCIETY 

The  following  is  a statement  prepared  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Louvain,  August 
1971. 


*###*# 


A.  Introduction 

1.  Each  section  in  this  conference  is  dealing  with  a particular 
manner  in  which  the  unity  of  mankind  is  broken — by  injustice, 
by  racial  discrimination  and  so  on.  In  many  of  these  cases  a group 
of  men  has  been  marginalized,  that  is,  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
human  community.  Our  particular  concern  is  with  the  handi- 
capped who  are  marginalized  by  the  more  ‘ successful  ’,  those  who 
have  little  power  of  themselves  to  overcome  their  dependence. 

2.  This  problem  is  increasing.  On  the  one  hand  the  conditions 
of  modern  technological  society  render  marginal  many  who  could 
have  lived  a normal  life  in  a simpler  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  medicine  enables  many  to  survive  who,  in  an  earlier  period, 
would  have  died. 

3.  As  Christians  we  recall  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
man,  on  his  cross,  was  rejected,  broken,  and  left  derelict.  Yet  he 
who  cried  out  ‘ My  God,  My  God,  why  have  you  forsaken  me  * 
is  for  us  the  model  of  wholeness  of  life.  He  did  not  abandon  his 
ministry  of  complete  self-giving  love  on  behalf  of  those  who  reject 
others  or  those  who  are  themselves  rejected. 

B.  The  Isolation  of  the  Handicapped  as  a Breach  of  Homan  Unity 

4.  There  is  clearly  a deep-rooted  human  instinct  to  isolate, 
drive  out  and  marginalize  the  handicapped,  such  as  victims  of 
leprosy  and  mental  illness. 

5.  What  is  the  motivation  for  such  rejection  ? Is  it  the  uncon- 
scious working  of  processes  of  natural  selection  ; or  a more  con- 
scious fear  and  defensive  reaction  against  the  abnormal,  strange  and 
threatening ; or  is  it  a device  to  justify  and  maintain  our  overly 
optimistic  notions  about  ourselves  and  our  societies  ? Whatever 
it  is,  this  tendency  should  be  faced.  We  should  seek  to  understand 
it,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  overcome. 
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6.  We  should  not  underestimate  the  role  of  knowledge,  edu- 
cation and  science  in  this  endeavour.  Fear  is  often  based  on 
ignorance,  and  knowledge  can  help  to  overcome  fear.  Medical 
science  has  brought  great  relief  to  many  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  people,  and  has  helped  them  to  regain  a relatively 
full  life.  And  developing  medical  practices,  such  as  the  concept 
of  the  ‘ healing  team  ’ with  the  patient  serving  as  a constituent  part 
of  that  team,  have  also  helped  to  overcome  the  isolation  of  the 
handicapped,  and  to  demonstrate  the  reciprocal  nature  of  healing. 

7.  But  the  civilization  which  makes  scientific  medicine  possible 
is  ambiguous  ; it  also  creates  new  forms  of  isolation  through 
mobility,  specialization,  urbanization,  and  so  forth,  which  make  it 
difficult  for  the  handicapped  to  share  in  the  life  of  their  family  or 
of  any  wider  social  group.  The  handicapped  and  the  old  tend  to 
be  isolated  and  excluded  from  the  complex  and  demanding  communi- 
ties of  the  technological  society.  The  very  complexity  of  modern 
medicine  tends  to  isolate  the  patient  in  the  hospital  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  seeking  to  restore  him  to  health. 

8.  What  should  the  Church  do  about  these  problems  of  isolation? 
(1)  It  should  attempt  to  understand  and  to  break  down  our  fear 
of  the  handicapped  and  diseased  and  replace  this  fear  with  love  and 
acceptance.  It  should  assert  and  defend  their  full  humanity  and 
seek  to  integrate  them  into  the  life  of  the  Church.  (2)  It  should 
support  all  movements  to  integrate  them  into  society  at  large.  (3) 
It  should  seek  to  discover  and  deal  with  new  forms  of  isolation  and 
marginalization.  (4)  It  should  recognize  the  right  and  need  for 
militancy  on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  as  of  other  disadvantaged 
groups  and  recognize  it  not  as  a breach  of  human  and  Christian 
unity  but  as  an  attempt  to  enrich  that  unity.  (5)  The  Church 
should  recognize  how  easily  it  can  become  ‘ bourgeois  ’,  with  its 
membership  drawn  from  the  active,  successful  and  healthy,  and  how 
often  it  tends  to  make  membership  difficult  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  poor. 

C.  The  Handicapped  and  the  Wholeness  of  Human  Life 

9.  The  presence  of  the  handicapped  as  part  of  the  human 
community  is  both  a call  to  the  strong  to  help  the  weak  to  overcome 
their  limitations,  and  also  a reminder  to  the  strong  of  the  limitations 
which  beset  all  human  life,  threatened  as  it  is  by  evil  and  bounded 
by  death.  Both  the  weak  and  the  strong  have  to  learn  to  accept 
as  well  as  to  overcome  their  limitations.  The  victory  of  Christ 
over  death  assures  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  God  to 
overcome  all  that  threatens  us.  The  power  of  God  manifests 
itself  in  the  power  of  science  and  medicine  to  alleviate  disease,  and 
it  also  manifests  itself  now  and  again  by  breaking  in  directly  to  heal. 
Yet  the  cross  on  which  Christ  won  his  victory  reminds  us  that  our 
deepest  blessing  may  be  given  precisely  at  the  point  where  we  accept 
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and  struggle  with  the  pressures  of  our  limitations.  Faith  learns 
to  distinguish  the  time  to  resist  and  the  time  to  accept.  In  the 
community  given  to  us  in  Christ,  we  learn  that  the  strong  and  the 
weak  mutually  need  and  mutually  support  one  another. 

10.  The  facing  of  death  is  especially  important  for  the  man  of 
the  scientific,  technological  society  who  can  so  easily  delude  himself 
that  he  is  capable  of  solving  all  problems  and  of  directing  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  society  to  a future  in  which  all  problems  and 
evils  have  been  eliminated.  The  remembrance  of  our  mortality 
will  help  us  to  a realistic  eschatology,  in  which  we  neither  idealize 
the  historical  process  nor  abandon  it  in  despair.  We  should 
recognize  that  human  action  does  bring  fulfilment  for  us  and  for 
history  as  a whole,  but  that  it  is  also  part  of  our  human  lot  to  suffer — 
we  are  not  in  total  control  of  our  situation.  The  recognition  of 
this  condition  is  salutary  for  us  in  teaching  us  our  limitations  and 
pointing  us  to  the  power  of  God  in  which  we  must  finally  trust 
whenever  our  powers  fail,  and  in  whom  we  should  trust  now  while 
our  own  powers  endure.  The  handicapped,  who  have  to  learn 
to  recognize  their  weakness,  while  making  the  best  use  of  their 
limited  powers,  are  here  an  example  to  others.  They  can  teach 
how  the  resources  of  divine  power  can  gain  entry  into  men’s  lives 
through  the  recognition  of  weakness.  The  handicapped  can  teach 
us  about  the  wholeness  of  life — how  the  continued  struggle  against 
evil  can  be  combined  with  acceptance  and  trust. 

D.  The  Church  as  a Sign  of  Unity  and  Wholeness  to  Mankind 

11.  An  effective  sign  must  both  point  to  that  which  it  represents 
and  also  realize  and  make  present  what  is  represents.  If  the  Church 
is  to  erect  signs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (or  to  be  one),  it  must  point 
to  that  Kingdom  and  make  it  present.  The  sign  must  be  simul- 
taneously means  and  first  fruit.  There  are  many  things  that  need 
to  be  done  for  the  handicapped  which  are  necessary  and  important  in 
themsleves  but  are  also  signs  to  others  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
and  a manifestation  of  the  Kingdom’s  presence.  Integrating  the 
handicapped  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  done  for 
its  own  sake,  but  such  integration  is  also  a sign,  a first  fruit. 

12.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Church  has  not  fully  taken 
account  of  this  need.  We  must  ask  ourselves  : Do  we  penalize 
the  handicapped  at  the  point  of  baptism,  confirmation  or  commu- 
nion, or  admission  to  orders  and  offices  in  the  Church  ? The  churches 
should  examine  their  practices  to  ensure  that  their  treatment  of  the 
handicapped  is  indeed  such  as  to  manifest  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
to  men  in  the  world.  And  they  should  make  sure  that  it  is  not  only 
doctrinally,  but  also  practically  possible  for  the  handicapped  to 
participate  as  fully  as  they  are  able  in  the  life  of  our  congregations. 
They  should  allow  the  handicapped  and  their  needs  to  share  in 
setting  the  tone  of  Church  life,  as  they  certainly  did  of  Jesus’  ministry. 
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Their  inclusion  will  influence  the  Church’s  worship  in  intercession, 
in  forgiveness  and  absolution,  as  well  as  its  architecture  and  physical 
facilities.  The  Church  must  not  fail  to  recognize  faith-healing 
and  exorcism  as  forms  of  intercession  directed  to  its  healing  ministry. 
Such  elements  of  worship  are  important  in  themselves;  they  will 
also  make  our  ordinary  intercessions  more  real. 

13.  The  foregoing  has  implications  for  other  areas  of  human 
endeavour  as  well.  The  development  decade  of  the  United  Nations 
has  recently  made  the  idea  of  human  unity  much  more  real  for 
masses  of  people  than  at  any  previous  time.  But  the  generally 
accepted  ‘ model  ’ of  development  in  terms  of  movement  towards 
the  technocracy  of  Western  Europe  and  North  America  has  had  the 
effect  of  marginalizing  those  who  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  movement.  Within  both  rich  and  poor  countries,  and  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  countries,  the  process  of  marginalization 
has  proceeded  with  accelerating  pace.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  if  present  trends  continue,  the  gap  between  strong  and  weak 
will  grow  wider. 

14.  There  is  need  for  a different  ‘model’  of  development — 
which  can  put  radical  questions  against  the  accepted  assumptions 
of  the  ‘ developed  ’ nations.  Such  a model  should  emphasize  the 
need  for  each  people  to  determine  its  own  goals,  and  for  all  to  recog- 
nize their  need  of  each  other.  The  contribution  of  the  Church 
to  such  a model  of  development  could  be  the  vision  and  (in  foretaste) 
the  experience  of  a truly  human  community  in  which  the  strong 
and  the  weak  are  living  and  learning  together  both  to  accept  and 
to  overcome  the  common  limitations  of  our  humanity. 
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(A) 

THE  UNITY  WE  SEEK 
Pierre  Duprey* 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  personal  reflections  on  this 
subject.  I shall  begin  with  an  account  of  the  report  of  Section  II 
of  the  Nairobi  Assembly  and  then  offer  a possible  Catholic  inter- 
pretation. I say  ‘ personal  reflections  ’ but  I base  myself  on  the 
utterances  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  make  much  use  of  a speech  by 
Cardinal  Willebrands  on  the  future  of  ecumenism  (cf  Proche  Orient 
Chretien,  XXV,  Jerusalem  1975,  pp.  4-15). 

I am  sure  that  the  more  we  delve  into  the  concept  of  unity,  the 
freer  is  our  approach  to  models  of  union.  1 believe  it  is  crucial  to 
see  what  is  truly  essential  to  unity  ; once  we  know  that,  we  can 
be  free  about  the  forms  it  may  take.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  be 
open  to  possibilities  of  plurality  within  unity  until  we  know  what 
unity  must  be. 

We  hear  talk  of  confusion  of  language.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  multilateral  dialogue.  Let  me  give  three  examples 
which  will  recur : 

(1)  The  word  ‘ organic  ’.  Some  think  it  refers  to  ‘ organi- 
sation \ But,  no,  it  is  connected  more  with  ‘ body  ’.  Organic 
unity  is  that  of  ‘the  whole  body,  nourished  and  knit  together 
through  its  joints  and  ligaments  * (Eph.  4:8;  Col.  2 : 19).  Subse- 
quently, I shall  use  the  word  ‘ articulation  ’. 

(2)  The  word  ‘ conciliar  \ English,  which  is  the  main 
language  in  Faith  and  Order,  has  only  one  word  ‘ council  *,  to 
designate  the  two  realities  expressed  in  French  (and  some  other 
languages)  by  concile  and  conseil.  I shall  insist  rather  on  the 
distinction  between  these  two. 

(3)  The  expression  ‘ local  church  \ which  is  even  more 
ambiguous.  When  at  last  we  agree  on  what  is  a local  church, 
we  shall  be  very  near  the  end  of  our  discussions  of  the  concept  of 
unity  and  the  models  of  union. 


• Pierre  Duprey  is  Under-Secretary  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  a Liaison  Officer  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission. 
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The  World  Council  of  Churches  since  Nairobi 

I shall  begin  with  the  description  of  the  unity  we  seek  given  by 
the  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  I shall 
try  to  keep  as  close  as  I can  to  the  intentions  of  its  drafters,  but 
inevitably  my  reading  will  be  a Catholic  one.  I shall  then  go  on  to 
give  a Catholic  interpretation.  The  essence  of  the  documents  of 
Section  II  is  found  in  the  sentence  : 4 The  one  Church  is  to  be 
envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united.’  Some  wish  to  see  in  this  formula  a sub- 
stitute for  the  idea  of  organic  unity  hitherto  held.  This  is  not  so  ; 
it  is  an  advance  in  describing  that  organic  unity.  The  organic 
unity  we  seek  is  that  of  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
themselves  authentically  one. 

It  would  be  ambiguous  to  talk  simply  of  a conciliar  fellowship. 
We  must  say  more  precisely  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
themselves  authentically  one.  This  process  is  necessary  since  we 
wish  to  avoid  having  unity  at  a cheap  rate  by  making  it  a simple 
co-existence  of  several  churches,  divided  churches  trying  to  remedy 
or  disguise  their  divisions  by  cloaking  them  under  the  description 
and  activity  of  various  conseils.  This  would  be  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  organic  unity.  But  to  speak  of  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  truly  one  is  to  say  that  the  articulation  of  thesfe  local 
communities  will  take  the  form  of  a conciliar  fellowship  and  that 
thus  the  real  unity  of  the  local  church  will  have  conciliar  features. 

The  Nairobi  documents  says  also  that 4 True  conciliar  fellowship 
presupposes  the  unity  of  the  Church  ’.  It  also  makes  clear  that 
4 our  present  interconfessional  assemblies  are  not  councils  ( conciles ) 
in  this  full  sense  because  they  are  not  united  by  a common  under- 
standing of  the  apostolic  faith,  by  a common  ministry  and  a common 
eucharist’.  In  other  words,  they  are  conseils , not  conciles.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  already  have  some  elements, 
some  beginnings  of  what  could  become  a conciliar  fellowship. 
These  are  present  insofar  as  we  already  find  essential  components 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

On  the  positive  side  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  text  of  Nairobi 
Section  II  by  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  innovations  of  that 
assembly,  namely  article  3 of  the  new  constitution  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  which  deals  with  the  purpose  and  functions 
of  the  World  Council.  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  paragraph  : 

4 The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  constituted  for  the  follow- 
ing functions  and  purposes  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and  to 
advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe.’ 
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The  Council  presents  itself  candidly  for  what  it  is  : an  instru- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  churches.  Its  task  is  to  call  the  churches, 
to  that  end  which  is  its  own — their  unity.  It  in  no  way  pretends  to 
be  the  anticipation  or  the  sketch  of  that  future  unity.  It  goes  on 
to  present  in  an  interesting  way  the  elements  making  up  that  unity 
and,  first,  unity  in  faith.  Unity  in  faith  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing  as  identical  expression  of  that  faith.  If  it  is  certain  that  we 
profess  the  same  faith,  there  can  be  room  for  different  expressions 
of  it.  The  Pope  has  made  this  clearly  understood  in  his  joint 
declarations  with  Patriarch  Mar  Jacob  III  of  the  Syrian  Church 
and  Patriarch  Shenouda  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

This  visible  unity  is  realised  in  a single  eucharistic  community. 
This  assertion  does  not  imply  that  all  members  of  Faith  and  Order 
are  agreed  on  what  that  eucharistic  community  is.  It  raises  the 
whole  question  of  sacramentality  and  of  the  ministry  of  unity 
within  the  Church.  The  eucharistic  community  will  express  itself 
in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  and  must  progress  in  unity 
so  that  the  world  may  believe.  Does  not  this  definition  show  all 
the  elements  of  Luke’s  description  of  the  ideal  Christian  com- 
munity : fidelity  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  prayer,  the 
breaking  of  bread,  fraternal  life  ? 

Article  3 and  the  description  in  the  Section  II  of  the  unity  we 
seek  mark,  I am  convinced,  an  important  advance  in  the  movement. 
As  a Catholic,  I can  accept  perfectly  well  this  framework  and  this 
perspective.  Not  that  1 am  unaware  of  the  ambiguities  and  the  very 
different  interpretations  given  to  these  formulas  within  Faith  and 
Order  and  in  the  various  Christian  churches.  I am  very  aware  of 
them,  but  I believe  I can  accept  the  description.  Obviously,  I 
interpret  it  according  to  my  Catholic  faith  ; but  I believe  that  such 
a Catholic  interpretation  is  objectively  possible. 

A Catholic  Interpretation  of  the  Conciliar  Fellowship 

Cardinal  John  Willebrands  has  written  that  the  future  of  ecu- 
menism lies  in  the  balanced  development  of  an  ecclesiology  of 
communion.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I would  like  to  explain 
the  conciliar  fellowship.  I begin  with  the  opening  verses  of  the  first 
epistle  of  St.  John.  More  and  more  I am  inclined  to  see  in  these 
verses  the  whole  of  ecclesiology  : 

4 That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon  and  touched  with  our  hands,  concerning  the  word  of 
life — and  life  was  made  manifest,  and  we  saw  it,  and  testify 
to  it,  and  proclaim  to  you  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father  and  was  made  manifest  to  us — that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  we  proclaim  also  to  you,  so  that  you  may  have 
fellowship  with  us  : and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.’ 

G.-9 
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I cannot  attempt  here  to  explain  the  richness  of  this  passage. 
I shall  confine  myself  to  some  aspects  of  it,  and  first  to  the  word 
fellowship.  What  does  it  mean  ? I shall  try  to  expound  it  as 
participation  together  in  the  same  good.  This  participation  together 
sets  up  a relationship  between  the  participants  : because  they  share 
in  this  good  they  are  part  of  a group  ; they  form  a community. 
The  quality  of  the  fellowship  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  good 
they  share  and  the  manner  in  which  they  share  it.  Passing  from 
this  general  description  to  the  Christian  fellowship  of  which  St. 
John  speaks  in  the  text  quoted,  the  latter  is  clearly  a sharing  in  the 
light  of  God,  in  the  eternal  life  which  is  God’s  own  life.  Through- 
out the  epistle  communion  with  God  is  described  in  terms  of 
sonship.  We  share  in  eternal  life,  that  of  the  Word,  which  is 
centred  on  the  Father,  because  in  the  Son  we  are  become  sons.  We 
live  because  we  are  now  centred  on  the  Father.  But  to  have  part 
in  that  fellowship  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  witness  of  the  apostles, 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  apostolic  community. 

If  we  look  in  St.  Paul  we  find  the  same  reality,  e.g.  in  I Cor.  1-9, 
‘ God  is  faithful,  by  whom  you  were  called  into  the  fellowship  of 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ’.  We  are  tempted  to  recall  here 
the  great  texts  of  Romans  and  Galatians  where  Paul  describes  the 
actions  of  the  Spirit,  filling  us  with  the  mind  of  the  Son,  turning  us 
towards  the  Father. 

The  second  epistle  of  Peter  must  also  be  cited  (1:4)  which 
affirms  that  Christians  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  are 
brought  into  communion  with  the  divine  nature. 

The  reality  with  which  Christians  enter  into  participation  is, 
in  a certain  way,  God  himself ; and  that  communion  sets  up  between 
the  faithful  and  God  a mysterious  relationship.  They  are  sons  in 
the  Son.  This  too  is  the  whole  reality  which  Paul  expresses  when  he 
speaks  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Here  is  a spiritual  relationship — 
that  is  to  say  an  eminently  real  relationship  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  final  eschatological  reality. 

One  might  recall  here,  if  space  permitted,  the  two  Old  Testa- 
ment themes  of  inheritance  and  alliance  which  in  their  development 
seem  to  me  to  open  out  into  and  converge  with  the  New  Testament 
theme  of  fellowship.  The  covenant  allowed  access  to  the  good 
things  of  the  people  of  God,  to  the  promised  land.  In  the  New 
Testament  these  good  things  will  be  those  of  the  Kingdom  ; this 
will  be  eternal  life  ; sharing  in  the  Spirit  given  in  fullness  to  the 
risen  Christ,  the  first-born  of  many  brethren,  etc. 

Fellowship,  then,  establishes  the  Christian  in  a new  relationship 
with  God  and  at  the  same  time  puts  the  faithful  in  a new  and 
mysterious  relationship  among  themselves.  The  relationship  among 
the  faithful  is  as  real  and  as  mysterious  as  that  between  the  faithful 
and  God  : ‘ so  that  you  may  have  fellowship  with  us,  and  our 
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fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  We 
are  brothers  as  truly  and  as  mysteriously  as  we  are  sons. 

I think  this  is  the  meaning  we  now  give  to  the  expression 
‘ communion  of  saints  \ It  is  the  communion  established  between 
those  who  are  sons  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  the  Father  through 
the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit ; it  is  the  eschatological  reality  already 
present  in  human  history  and  growing  until  the  moment  when 
Christ  shall  attain  the  fullness  of  his  stature  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  Apocalypse,  until  the  moment  when  the  number  of  the  elect  shall 
be  complete.  At  that  moment  the  Church  will  reach  its  full 
realisation  and,  to  paraphrase  a well-known  passage  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, there  will  henceforward  be  only  one  Christ  loving  the  Father 
for  all  eternity.  That  will  be  the  moment  in  which  Church  and 
Kingdom  will  be  identified  : the  full  realisation  of  which  St. 
Cyprian  speaks  : De  unitate  Patris  at  Fi!ii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  plebs 
adunataia , people  united  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

This  then  is  the  unity  we  seek  in  the  full,  strong  definitive  sense: 
the  real  meaning  of  the  expression.  But  while  we  await  that 
time  when  Christ  will  reappear  in  glory  and  when  we  too  shall 
appear  in  glory,  during  that  time  which  separates  us  from  Christ’s 
return,  all  those  who  are  in  communion  with  God  and  mysteriously 
in  communion  with  each  other  should  make  up  a fellowship,  and 
this  is  just  our  present  problem.  That  communion  which  is  by  its 
nature  invisible  because  it  lies  at  the  level  of  faith,  of  mystery, 
should  none  the  less  manifest  itself  visibly  in  and  through  a fellow- 
ship ; and  that  fellowship  is  moreover  the  milieu  in  and  through 
which  communion  may  be  established  with  God. 

The  fellowship  of  Christ’s  faithful,  through  the  unity  it  has 
from  communion  with  the  Father  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  witness  before  the  world  that  the  Father  has  really 
sent  the  Son  ; that  through  the  Son  who  gave  Himself  for  us  we 
have  really  become  sons  in  the  Son,  and  so  brothers  of  one  another  ; 
that  the  Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  gather  the  children  of  God  who 
were  dispersed.  Here  lies  the  need,  the  urgency  of  our  witness 
to  unity.  This  is  the  great  sign  which  should  arouse  the  faith  of  the 
world  and  lead  it  to  acknowledge  Christ. 

What  are  the  components  of  such  a Christian  fellowship? 
St.  Luke  answers  the  question  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  when 
after  his  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
the  renewal  and  transformation  worked  by  the  Spirit,  he  wants 
to  give  us  a picture  of  a Christian  fellowship  perfectly  faithful  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  : 
‘ they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship, 
to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers  ’ (Acts  2 : 42).  Those  who, 
renewed  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  form  one  fellowship,  unite  in  the 
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acceptance  of  the  apostles’  teaching,  that  is  in  the  shared  pro- 
fession of  the  same  apostolic  faith  : they  make  up  a fellowship 
united  in  fraternal  charity  in  which  the  multitude  of  believers  have 
but  one  heart  and  one  mind  and  hold  all  things  in  common.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  underline  this,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  unity  in  controversy,  unity  in  tension.  This  is  realistic 
perhaps  in  the  sense  that  unity  should  be  able  to  control  and  sur- 
mount controversy  and  tension.  But  what  is  dominant  in  the  new 
reality  which  is  given  to  us  by  Christ-  and  which  makes  us  what 
we  are,  is  to  be  homothymadon — a key  word  in  the  Acts,  which 
means  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  They  form  a fellowship  : 
united  in  and  through  the  eucharistic  celebration  which  is  at  once 
the  source  and  the  highest  expression  of  the  fellowship’s  life  and  of 
every  dimension  of  its  communion.  Here  I think  we  must  stress 
that  those  are  the  normally  inseparable  components  of  the  com- 
munion which  makes  the  Christian  fellowslup.  Fidelity  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  is  not  merely  the  hearing  of  the  word,  it  is 
also,  inseparably,  the  celebration  of  the  same  worship  received 
from  the  Lord,  whatever  the  diversity  of  forms  it  may  take  ; a 
worship  which  progressively  identifies  each  of  the  members  of  the 
fellowship  with  the  Lord,  and  thus  builds  the  fellowship  from 
within.  Clearly  here  the  decisive  importance  of  baptism  in 
establishing  communion  with  Christ  must  be  emphasised.  Evi- 
dently, when  we  speak  of  a eucharistic  fellowship  this  supposes 
baptism  which  is  the  means  of  entry  into  it. 

We  might  recall  here  the  old  word  used  for  a eucharistic  fellow- 
ship ; synaxis.  Eucharistic  synaxis  is  not  only  the  gathering 
together  in  unity  of  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  participating  in 
the  eternal  life  of  the  triune  God  through  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  it  is  also  the  identification  of  that  celebrating  fellowship 
with  the  fellowship  contemplated  by  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
that  of  the  believers  of  all  times  joined  with  the  apostles  around 
God  and  Christ  for  the  eternal  heavenly  liturgy.  The  eucharistic 
synaxis  is  thus  the  contemplation  of  a future  already  present  : 
it  is  also  the  present  anticipating  the  future.  But  that  contem- 
plation should  not  distract  attention  from  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
from  the  building  up  of  the  fellowship.  It  simply  supplies  the 
perspective  and  the  dimensions  for  this. 

The  Christian  community  then  is  gathered  for  a life  of  holiness 
by  and  around  those  who  within  it  continue  to  exercise  the  ministry 
which  the  apostles  received  from  the  Lord,  insofar  as  that  mission 
must  continue,  though  in  a different  manner  and  degree,  through- 
out the  ages.  It  seems  certain  even  that  this  sharing  in  the  faith 
and  in  the  sacrament  of  faith  was  what  was  meant  from  the  begin- 
ning by  the  phrase  communio  sanctorum.  It  meant  first  communion 
in  and  of  holy  things  before  it  conveyed  the  present  sense  of 
communion  of  saints. 
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Sharing  in  these  holy  things  creates  among  the  faithful  a visible 
communion,  an  ecclesial  communion.  Professing  together  the 
same  faith,  celebrating  together  the  sames  sacraments,  striving 
together  after  a growing  holiness  of  life  in  the  service  of  their 
brethren  after  the  model  of  Jesus  (cf.  Phil.  2 : 5),  these  faithful  are 
united  not  only  by  a spiritual  relationship  on  the  plane  of  mystery 
and  of  the  invisible,  but  also  on  the  visible  plane  of  human  realities 
transformed  by  the  Spirit.  Here  is  the  description  of  a local  church 
that  is  really  one.  It  is  a conception  already  strongly  and  clearly 
expressed  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  in  the  first  years 
of  the  second  century. 

It  is  also  that  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (cf.  Christus 
Dominus  no.  11);  the  unity  of  the  local  church  is  manifested 
pre-eminently  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  taking  an  active  part 
in  a single  prayer  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  the 
word  of  God  is  proclaimed  and  expounded  before  the  one  altar 
where  the  bishop  presides  surrounded  by  his  priests  and  ministers 
(cf.  also  Sacrosanctum  Concilium,  no.  41). 

Here  I would  like  to  offer  two  other  quotations,  one  Orthodox 
and  the  other  from  a Reformed  theologian.  The  first  is  taken  from 
a letter  of  Patriarch  Athenagoras  to  the  then  locum  tenens  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Moscow,  Metropolitan  Pimen.  Athenagoras 
underlined  that  4 the  fundamental  dogmatic  principle  of  Orthodox 
ecclesiology  according  to  which  church  order  is  based  on  the  unity 
of  all  the  faithful  living  in  the  same  place,  in  a single  ecclesiastical 
organism  having  at  its  head  one  bishop  through  whom  the  unity  of 
the  new  people  of  God  is  reinforced — a unity  in  which  ‘ there  can- 
not be  Greek  or  Jew.  But  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all  * (Col.  3 : 11). 

The  second  quotation  is  by  Jean- Jacques  von  Allmen  : ‘ A 
Church  knows  that  it  exists  on  earth  to  witness,  by  a new  mode 
of  conduct,  that  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  his  death,  resurrection 
and  glorification,  “ the  new  has  come  ” (II  Cor.  5:17)  that  it  should 
live  by  and  manifest  this  newness  : hence  an  internal  discipline 
which  carries  the  mark  of  this  newness  which  fore-shadows 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  new  world  which  God  is  preparing ; 
a Church  knows  that  the  solidarity  which  binds  it  to  Jesus  and  to 
those  who  invoke  and  confess  his  name  already  dominates  all  other 
forms  of  solidarity — of  family  or  race  ; social,  political,  cultural 
or  professional  ; and  that  that  solidarity  is  of  such  primary  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  defended  even  at  the  cost  of  life.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  have  more  than  one 
Church  to  each  city.’ 

These  two  passages,  with  their  different  approaches,  describe 
the  same  reality,  make  the  same  demands.  Now  a word  about 
confessional  differences.  The  expression  can  be  ambiguous.  If 
it  refers  to  differences  in  the  faith  which  is  confessed,  then  these 
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are  incompatible  with  the  real  unity  of  a Church.  Full  com- 
munion in  faith  is  the  fundamental  element  of  that  unity.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  differences  presuppose  that  unity  of  faith — 
which  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  tied  to  a single  expres- 
sion— and  if  they  merely  make  room  for  a rich  diversity  of 
charismata  and  of  ways  of  living  the  faith,  then  I believe  that  con- 
fessional differences  understood  this  way  are  compatible  with 
true  unity.  That  unity  is  made  up  of  a diversity  of  charismata. 
When  I use  that  word  here  I take  it  in  a broad  sense  to  mean  the 
profound  attitude  of  man  in  responding  to  the  gifts  of  God  : 
what  might  be  called  spiritual  temperament.  In  this  sense  I agree 
that  there  is  room  for  confessional  differences  within  a genuinely 
united  church.  But  we  must  insist  on  the  need  of  fidelity  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  in  the  confession  of  the  same  faith. 

Here  I would  like  to  share  with  you  something  which,  when  I 
first  heard  it,  astonished  me,  but  which  I have  often  thought  about 
since.  At  a meeting  in  London  last  spring  between  secretaries  of 
World  Confessional  Families  and  representatives  of  united 
churches,  one  representative  from  Zaire  said,  4 The  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  various  religious  orders,  is  an  alliance  of  world 
confessional  families  ; more,  it  is  an  episcopal  structure  in  which 
the  enormous  presbyteral  structures  of  the  religious  orders  have 
been  successfully  integrated.’  There  is  considerable  truth  in  this. 
The  religious  orders  are  spiritual  families  in  a profound  sense  ; 
they  bring  together  those  who  respond  to  Godys  call  according  to  a 
certain  style  ; to  live  their  Christianity  in  a particular  manner 
within  the  same  faith,  at  the  heart  of  a single  community  which 
embraces  many  different  communities.  Moreover,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  there  are  presbyteral  structures  which  throughout 
history  have  posed  problems  for  the  episcopal  structure.  Even  at 
Vatican  II  there  was  certainly  still  some  tension  between  the  bishops 
of  the  Council  and  the  desire  of  the  religious  orders  to  keep  their 
sort  of  autonomy  which  for  centuries  had  taken  the  form  of 
4 exemption  ’.  It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  a central  authority 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  these  presbyteral  structures 
were  able  to  be  integrated  in  the  epispocal  structures  of  the  Church. 
Historically  too  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  birth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  great  religious  orders  (I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
Benedictines  who  had  a local  structure,  but  above  all  of  the  mendi- 
cants and  later  certainly  of  the  Jesuits)  have  considerably 
strengthened  the  power  and  the  role  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
Church.  It  can  be  said  then,  if  you  like,  that  there  are  confessional 
differences  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  sense.  But  here  we  come 
back  to  what  I said  earlier  : if  we  go  deeply  enough  into  the  notion 
of  unity  and  what  it  demands,  if  we  are  firmly  grounded  in  the 
essential  which  is  unity,  we  find  wide  room  for  diversity  ; and 
we  are  the  more  free  to  accept  that  diversity  and  plurality  the  more 
we  are  in  agreement  about  unity  and  in  unity. 
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Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  start  from  division  which  we  want 
t o overcome — division  which  has  caused  deep  traumas  on  either 
side — and  we  are  always  thinking  that  even  if  we  re-affirm  our  unity 
there  is  a risk  of  camouflaging  the  causes  of  our  past  divisions.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  factor.  Cardinal  Ratzinger  recently  em- 
phasised that  the  purification  of  memory  is  fundamental  to  the 
ecumenical  enterprise.  In  fact,  ‘ traumatized  ’ memory  paralyses 
our  efforts  and  paralyses  our  re-examination  of  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I am  not  thinking  of  any  artificial  re-consideration, 
stimulating  an  agreement  where  there  is  none,  but  one  which  would 
bring  about  a real  rediscovery  of  unity  in  faith. 

We  have  already  begun  to  outline  the  plan  of  a local  church 
really  one. 

It  is  essential  that  each  local  church  should  be  open  to  all  local 
churches.  The  communion  which  is  organically  there  within  each 
local  church  should  be  realised  between  the  local  churches.  Local 
churches  truly  one  should  form  among  themselves  a conciliar 
fellowship.  When  each  local  church  shares  in  the  same  realities 
by  which  Christ  intended  to  establish  his  Church,  his  ecclesial 
community,  in  unity,  this  sets  up  between  the  local  churches  a 
visible  communion,  an  ecclesial  communion.  The  bishops,  quali- 
fied witnesses  of  their  own  and  of  other  churches’  fidelity  to  the 
apostolic  faith,  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  have  the  function  of 
articulating  this  communion  and  of  serving  this  unity.  The 
bishop  should  open  his  church  to  the  universal  communion,  he 
should  represent  in  his  church  the  universal  communion  ; at  the 
same  time  he  should  open  the  universal  communion  to  his  own 
church  and  should  represent  his  own  church  in  the  universal  com- 
munion. It  is  here  that  I would  say  the  bishops  articulate  the 
communion  of  the  churches  and  in  saying  it  I have  in  mind  the 
texts  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians  which  I quoted  when  we  were 
speaking  of  organic  unity.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  what  the 
great  oriental  tradition  calls  the  conciliarity  of  the  churches. 

Conciliarity  is  not  the  setting  up  of  conseils,  it  is  not  a collection 
of  conseils  to  which  functions  are  assigned  and  powers  delegated. 
Conciliarity  is  a reality  of  quite  another  order.  It  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  a communion.  As  a sign, 
it  is  the  expression  and  manifestation  of  the  communion  required 
between  local  churches ; at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  sustaining  and  deepening  that  communion.  Conci- 
liarity belongs  to  the  sacramental  order  in  the  full  and  profound 
sense. 

Vatican  II  broached  the  question  in  a different  way  ; by  taking 
first  the  Church  as  universal  and  using  the  category  of  collegiality 
to  express  the  link  that  binds  the  bishops  by  virtue  of  their  ordi- 
nation, thus  throwing  into  relief  the  sacramental  aspect  of  that 
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collegiality  as  bound  up  with  episcopal  ordination.  But  the 
approach  I have  taken  is  no  less  sacramental — on  the  contrary. 
The  one  bases  itself  on  the  sacrament  of  order,  the  other  on  the 
sacramentality  of  the  Church,  the  guarantee  of  the  communion  I 
have  tried  to  describe. 

This  conciliarity  can  give  structure  to  the  Church  at  its  various 
levels — regional,  national,  continental,  universal.  The  funda- 
mental  description  of  this  model  of  union  is  given  in  the  famous 
No.  54  of  the  so-called  apostolic  canons.  It  dates  probably  from 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century  and  may  be  even  older,  because  history 
shows  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  coming  together  in  council  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Easter. 

Here  is  the  text  : 

4 The  bishops  of  each  nation  must  know  which  of  them  is 
the  first  and  which  they  consider  their  chief  (note  that  the 
Greek  word  used  is  ktphali).  They  should  do  nothing 
important  without  his  assent,  even  though  it  belongs  to  each 
one  to  handle  the  affairs  of  his  own  diocese  and  the  territory 
belonging  to  it.  But  neither  should  he  (i.e.  the  one  who  is 
first)  do  anything  without  the  assent  of  all  the  others.  Thus 
harmony  will  prevail  and  God  will  be  glorified  through  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Spirit/ 

I cannot  comment  here  on  this  passage  which  is  theologically 
very  rich.  I want  merely  to  point  to  the  interaction  necessary 
between  the  synodal  and  primatial  principles.  If  a conciliar 
fellowship  is  to  function,  it  must  be  clear  who  is  the  first,  the  head, 
and  he  must  be  recognised  as  such.  The  conciliarity  thus  des- 
cribed can  give  structure  to  the  communion  upto  the  universal 
level,  that  of  the  Church  * which  presides  within  the  fellowship  of 
charity  ’ (Ignatius’  Letter  to  the  Romans),  4 that  Church,  very  great 
and  very  ancient  and  known  to  you  all,  that  the  two  most  glorious 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  founded  and  established  at  Rome,  that 
Church  with  which,  because  of  its  more  excellent  origin  ( propter 
potntiorem  principalitatem)  every  Church — i.e.  the  faithful  every- 
where— must  necessarily  be  in  accord  ; that  Church  in  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  people  everywhere,  the  tradition  which  comes 
from  the  apostles  has  always  been  preserved  ’.  (Adv.  Haer 
3.3.2 — - translation  : Sources  Chr&tiennes.) 

The  communion  just  described  is  called  4 full  communion  ’. 
This  expression,  which  has  become  common  among  Catholics,  often 
occasions  ambiguity  elsewhere.  To  say  that  churches  are  in  full 
communion  means,  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  that  those 
churches  share  in  all  the  good  things,  all  the  elements  which  the 
Lord  has  given  to  his  Church  to  maintain  it  in  unity  and  make  it 
grow  in  holiness.  This  alone  is  what  full  communion  means.  It 
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does  not  at  all  mean  that  those  churches  live  in  full  communion 
with  the  Father  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  achieve 
fully  that  communion  of  holiness  for  which  they  are  designed. 
This  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about : in  this  sense  communion 
in  the  Church  and  communion  between  the  churches  must  go  on 
growing  and  deepening  until  the  moment  when  God  will  be  all  in 
all.  This  is  always  a dynamic  reality,  a reality  in  progress,  a reality 
never  achieved,  a reality  for  which  we  must  struggle,  fight,  as  we 
must  for  the  personal  communion  of  each  one  of  the  faithful  with 
his  Lord  and  with  his  brethren. 

Here  I think  is  the  essence  of  what  I want  to  say  about  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  organic  unity  and  of  the  conciliar  fellow- 
ship of  local  churches  which  are  truly  one.  But  I would  like 
to  add  one  or  two  thoughts.  The  apostolic  canon  54  describes  one 
model  of  union,  but  other  models  are  possible.  What  belongs 
to  the  concept  of  unity  is  the  ministry  of  unity  in  each  local  church, 
a ministry  which  must  be  in  historic  continuity  with  the  ministry 
of  apostolic  times  and,  on  the  universal  scale,  with  the  ministry  of 
unity  of  him  who  in  a certain  fashion  continues  amongst  his  brethren 
the  ministry  which  Peter  exercised  amongst  the  apostles.  If  there 
is  only  one  concept  of  unity,  there  can  be  several  models  of  union. 
We  should  find  one  answering  to  the  circumstances  of  our  time 
and  respecting  fully  all  the  demands  of  unity.  It  seems  that  the 
Catholic  Church  since  Vatican  II  is  restoring  the  ancient  model 
of  union  I have  described,  that  of  the  conciliar  fellowship.  The 
Nairobi  Assembly  looked  in  this  direction  to  describe  the  unity  we 
seek.  Here  is  a sign  of  the  spirit.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  perhaps 
have  to  find  intermediary  forms  because  we  cannot  directly  realise 
the  model  of  union  most  suited  to  witness  to  the  newness  we  are 
receiving  from  Christ,  most  effective  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
indeed  one  fellowship.  It  is  possible  that  what  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  tradition  as  a whole  regarded  as  essential, 
that  there  should  be  one  bishop  in  a single  place,  may  be  im- 
possible to  realise  at  least  in  the  first  stage — a stage  which  may  be 
very  long.  But  I believe  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  achieve  the 
unity  of  episcopi : if  it  cannot  be  personal,  it  can  be  collegial.  As 
a concrete  example,  take  the  city  of  Beyrouth.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  communion  of  Christians  in  the  city  of  Beyrouth  could  be 
expressed  overnight  in  the  person  of  one  archbishop.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Christian  archbishops  who  are  in  Beyrouth  and 
who  profess  the  same  faith  should  form  an  episcopal  college  and 
manifest  their  unity  through  it.  If  Catholics  and  Orthodox 
succeed  in  overcoming  their  separation,  it  is  evident  that  col- 
legial, conciliar  models  of  unity  will  have  to  be  found  in  several 
places  to  manifest  their  recovered  unity.  It  is  here,  I believe  at 
the  level  of  the  local  church,  that  conciliarity  can  provide  one 
solution  for  realising  that  unity.  I say  ‘ one  solution  ’ because  my 
personal  inclination  is  to  be  extremely  free  and  open  about  every 
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model  of  union  and  to  judge  it  simply  according  to  the  way  it 
will  witness  to  achieved  unity  and  respect  all  the  latter’s  demands. 
In  our  effort  to  realise  the  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
truly  one,  we  must  be  guided  by  a scrupulous  respect  for  the 
diversity  of  spiritual  temperaments,  the  variety  of  the  gifts  of  God. 
No  system,  no  order,  no  local  church  can  reflect  adequately  or 
witness  adequately  to  the  infinite  holiness  of  God  manifested  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  unity  we  seek  should  witness  to  this.  It  should 
witness  that  the  Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  make  us  sons,  and  so 
brothers,  ready  to  form  a fellowship  truly,  fully  and  definitely  one, 
gathered  about  the  Lamb  in  praise  of  the  Father, 
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(B) 

WHAT  KIND  OF  UNITY  * 

The  dialogue  between  the  traditions  of  East  and  West 

Jurgen  Moltmann 

The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Jiirgen 
Moltmann  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  in 
Lausanne,  May  1977. 

Theology  unites— Service  divides 

Looking  back  over  fifty  years  of  theological  effort  in  Faith  and 
Order  and  trying  objectively  to  assess  its  successes  and  failures, 
hopes  and  disappointments,  one  makes  an  astonishing  discovery. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  ecumenical  rapprochement 
it  was  said  * Doctrine  divides — service  unites  ’.  Fellowship  among 
the  divided  churches  was  therefore  achieved  rapidly  and  without 
any  great  problems  in  practical,  diaconal  service  to  the  poor,  to 
refugees  and  to  the  victims  of  persecution.  Divided  in  Faith  and 
Order,  the  churches  spontaneously  drew  closer  to  one  another  in 
c Life  and  Work  \ Given  this  spontaneous  fellowship  on  the 
practical  level,  the  theologians  in  Faith  and  Order  found  themselves 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming  the  doctrinal  differences 
dividing  the  churches.  The  feeling  which  accompanied  their  work 
was  one  of  general  scepticism  rather  than  soaring  hope. 

Today  the  situation  is  almost  completely  reversed.  Now,  after 
many  years  of  patient  painstaking  work  it  would  be  true  to  say 
4 Theology  unites— praxis  divides  ’.  Controversy  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  no  longer  centres  on  the  Filioque,  but  concerns  instead 
the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism.  The  problem  now  is  not  the 
theological  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  ministry,  but  the 
practical  recognition  of  ministries  and  common  celebration.  After 
fifty  years  of  concerted  theological  effort  we  now  have  to  say  quite 
openly  to  Christians  and  church  authorities  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  doctrinal  differences  which  justify  the  divisions  of  our  churches. 
To  mention  only  the  most  important  points,  we  have  reached  a 
common  understanding  of  the  Eucharist,  baptism,  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  the  relationship  of  scripture  and  tradition,  grace  and 
justification,  church  and  humanity.  Of  course  much  work  still 


* jOrgen  Moltmann  teaches  Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  He  is  one  of  Germany 's  leading  theologians  and  is  a member  of 
the  WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 
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remains  to  be  done  on  each  of  these  central  points  of  the  faith,  but 
what  remains  can  only  be  done  together.  It  cannot,  now,  be  done 
in  a joint  committee  of  separate  churches  ; the  basis  must  be  a 
conciliar  fellowship  of  churches.  If  there  is  no  longer  any  justifi- 
cation for  our  divisions,  do  they  not  then  stand  condemned  ? 

Now  that  the  theologians  have  thrashed  out  the  doctrinal 
differences  separating  the  churches,  the  time  has  come  for  church 
authorities  to  do  their  ecumenical  duty  and  draw  the  necessary  con- 
clusions. If  theologians  failed  to  urge  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
to  take  decisive  action  they  would  be  failing  to  take  themselves  and 
their  work  seriously.  The  time  for  non-committal  ecumenical 
efforts,  for  committees  and  working  papers  is  coming  to  an  end. 
The  time  of  conclusive  action  in  reciprocal  recognition  and  growing 
mutual  fellowship  must  now  begin. 

Ecumenical  theory  and  praxis  go  hand  in  hand.  One  cannot 
expect  theory  to  be  perfected  in  detail  with  all  controversies  ironed 
out  before  praxis  can  follow.  This  would  be  an  utopic  vision. 
Nor  can  one  expect  praxis  to  forge  ahead  unreflectingly  and  un- 
critically, leaving  theory  to  catch  up.  This  would  be  thoughtless 
pragmatism.  Theory  and  praxis  have  to  be  related  to  one  another 
all  along  the  line,  otherwise  neither  of  them  is  what  it  should  be.1 

At  the  present  time,  ecumenical  theology  seems  to  me  to  have 
developed  to  a point  from  which  it  can  make  no  further  headway 
unless  there  are  changes  in  the  churches’  praxis.  The  results  of 
Faith  and  Order’s  theological  work  call  for  the  accomplishment 
of  conciliar  fellowship  in  the  churches  because  Faith  and  Order’  s 
future  tasks  are  such  that  they  can  only  be  tackled  by  a conciliar 
fellowship  of  churches.  Now  that  the  doctrinal  differences  dividing 
the  churches  have  been  overcome  at  least  in  outline,  the  theological 
problems  facing  us  are  questions  which  the  churches  cannot  solve 
separately,  they  can  only  solve  them  together.  They  are  missionary 
problems  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world  and  the  ethical 
problems  facing  all  Christians  in  the  divided  and  insecure  world  we 
live  in  today.  Time  is  running  out  ! 

It  would  be  foolish,  therefore,  to  jeopardize  all  that  has  already 
been  achieved  and  put  off  once  more  the  necessary  conclusive 
steps  by  setting  up  yet  more  committees.  We  are  standing  at  a 
watershed.  Behind  us  lies  the  familiar  land  of confessionally 


1 Recognition  of  the  important  part  played  by  the  so-called  ‘ non-theologi- 
eal  factors  ’ in  the  division  among  the  churches  led  to  proposals  for  a study  on 
the  subject  of  ‘ Social  and  Cultural  Factors  ’.  However  it  was  not  until  1955 
that  Dean  Muelders  achieved  the  formation  of  a Study  Commission  on  that 
theme  of  ‘ Institutionalism  This  Commission  presented  its  report  at  Mon- 
treal in  1963.  Thereafter  the  problem  disappeared  again  from  Faith  and 
Order’s  immediate  concerns,  (of  Report  of  the  Study  Commission  on  Insti- 
tutionalism. Faith  and  Order  Findings.  Ed.  Paul  Minear,  SCM  Press,  Lon- 
don, 1963).  Apparently  we  lack  the  analytical  methods  to  takle  the  problem. 
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divided  churches.  Before  us  lies  the  unknown  land  of  a conciliar 
fellowship  of  churches.  Quite  understandably  some  people  are 
troubled  and  apprehensive  at  this  juncture.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  already  passed  the  point  of  no  return. 
Choice  is  now  inescapable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  has  demonstrated  this,  as  anyone  who  has  been 
involved  in  it  knows.  The  first  church  to  take  binding  steps  in  the 
direction  of  conciliar  fellowship  will  be  the  church  closest  to  Christ 
and  His  kingdom. 

Since  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era,  we  need  a 
sound  spiritual  frame  of  reference  to  enable  us  to  go  forward  con- 
fidently to  new  experiences.  The  spirit  of  hope  must  replace  the 
comfortable  certainties  of  the  familiar  life  we  are  about  to  leave 
behind.  This  is  why  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  that  other 
people  are  constantly  asking : 

What  kind  of  unity  do  we  seek  ? 

1.  The  ecumenical  movement  seeks  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ ; no  more,  no  less.  Its  inner  inspiration 
is  the  High  Priestly  prayer  which,  John  tells  us,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  addressed  to  his  Father  before  his  passion,  ‘ . . . that  they 
may  all  be  one  ’ (John  17  : 21).  Theologians  of  the  Eastern  church 
have  on  many  occasions  rightly  reminded  pragmatic  westerners 
that  the  prayer  goes  on  to  say  what  unity  is  meant  : ‘ . . . even 
as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  may  also  be  in 
us  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me  \ The 
church  unity  that  Jesus  prays  for  and  that  we  seek  can  be  none 
other  than  unity  with  the  Trinity  and  unity  in  the  Trinity,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "who  binds  the  Father  to  the  Son.  It  is 
unity  in  the  love  of  God  and,  at  the  same  time,  unity  in  God  who 
is  Himself  love.  The  unity  the  ecumenical  movement  seeks  for  the 
Church  is  the  unity  of  Christ ; no  more,  but  certainly  no  less. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  theology  of  the  western  church  must 
learn  from  the  Eastern  church  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  can  do  so 
without  losing  its  identity.  Like  contemporary  western  thinking 
in  general,  the  theology  of  the  western  church  is  prophetic  and 
praxis-related.  It  seeks  to  perceive  reality  in  order  to  change  it. 
Our  thinking  is  now  so  much  directed  towards  action  that  we  seek 
experience  of  the  truth  almost  exclusively  in  praxis.  Even  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  we  have  a tendency — and  this  is  especially 
true  of  our  American  friends— to  turn  every  aspect  of  Christian 
hope  into  a ‘Programme’.  What  cannot  be  translated  into 
practice  is  not  valued.  Ecumenical  theology  therefore  chooses  the 
‘ action-reflection  ’ method.  We  are  aligned,  as  it  were,  with  God 
behind  us  and  the  world  in  front  of  us  as  our  mission  field  and 
sphere  of  activity.  But  only  when  we  turn  round  so  that  we  have 
the  world  about  us  and  in  us,  with  God  in  front  of  us,  can  we  begin 
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to  understand  the  more  mystical  but  undoubtedly  doxologicai 
theology  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  it  is  then  that  we  discover  the 
mystery  of  the  real  world.  In  boundless  wonder  we  perceive  the 
majesty  of  the  Triune  God  and  find  Him  in  us  and  us  in  Him.  In 
prayer  and  adoration,  praise  and  meditation  we  respond  to  God’s 
Word  and  Spirit,  till  we  realize  that  we  are  responding  in  God  and 
have  found  room  in  the  revealed  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  We 
speak  or  keep  silent  until  we  realize  that  the  Holy  Spirit  himself 
speaks  and  works  in  us.  Then  Christ’s  prayer  to  His  Father  is 
fulfilled,  ‘ . . . that  they  also  may  be  in  us  \ The  thinker  who 
is  bent  on  action  seeks  to  perceive  reality  in  order  to  master  it.  The 
thinker  who  is  filled  with  wonder  seeks  to  perceive  reality  in  order 
to  become  part  of  it.  Lively  inter-action  between  these  two 
modes  of  perception  is  essential.  To  be  one  sided  in  this  is  to 
impoverish  both  oneself  and  others. 

If,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  return  to  the  question  of  unity,  we 
find  it  easier  to  undersand  what  Jesus,  according  to  John,  meant  by 
the  unity  of  the  Church  : namely,  the  unity  of  Jesus’  disciples  and 
friends  must  be  like  that  of  Jesus  with  the  Father.  In  obedience 
and  prayer  the  Son  lives  completely  for  the  Father,  doing  His  will 
and  carrying  out  His  mission.  Corresponding  completely  to  the 
Father.  He  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
Him.  The  unity  of  those  who  believe,  which  we  call  Church,  is 
therefore  not  a gathering  of  pious  individuals,  nor  even  merely  a 
community  of  religious  ideas  and  ethical  values,  but  essentially  a 
community  bound  together  in  love,  a unity  in  which  they  exist  with 
one  another  and  for  one  another.  This  love  by  which  the  believers 
together  correspond  to  the  bond  of  solidarity  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  not  simply  an  activity  or  a feeling.  It  constitutes 
a new  being  in  which  one  is  also  in  the  other  . 

This  fellowship  in  being  finds  expression  in  every  kind  of  soli- 
darity, in  real  compassion  and  in  real  joy  shared.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  its  outward  expressions.  The  fellowship  of  the  Church  must 
be  like  the  fellowship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  because  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  rooted  in  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son.2 

What  kind  of  unity  do  we  seek,  therefore  ? We  seek  the  unity 
of  the  Triune  God  so  that  we  may  reflect  that  endless  love  which 
binds  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  us,  through  the  Son,  with  the 
Father. 

And  why  do  we  seek  this  unity  ? Because  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspires  our  quest  and  makes  our  hearts  restless  until 
they  find  rest  in  the  trinitarian  unity  of  God. 

2.  How  does  this  unity  come  to  us  and  how  do  we  enter  into  it  ? 
Christ’s  prayer  for  unity  is  called  the  High  Priestly  prayer  because 


2 Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  The  Gospel  of  John.  Oxford,  Blackwell,  1971* 
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it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  His  priestly  act  of  laying  down  his 
own  life.  Once  we  grasp  this,  our  eyes  are  drawn  from  the  Trinity 
towards  the  cross.  Christ  Himself,  through  His  death,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  unity  He  asks  for  his  followers.  The  truth 
which  creates  ecumenical  unity  is  none  other  than  the  liberating 
unifying,  redeeming  truth  of  His  death  on  Golgotha.  In  His 
‘ blood  that  was  shed  ‘ in  His  open  heart  the  Church  is  already 
free  and  already  one,  in  a deeper  sense  than  we  are  able  to  realize 
or  comprehend. 

This  insight  has  been  expressed  at  many  ecumenical  conferences 
since  Lund  in  1952  and  has  also  been  accepted  in  the  Jives  and 
experiences  of  many  Christian  people.  Lund  said,  k As  we  draw 
closer  to  Christ  we  come  closer  to  one  another  \3  ‘ We  . . . pene- 
trate behind  our  divisions  ...  to  the  mystery  of  the  God-given 
union  of  Christ  with  His  Church.’  What  this  means  in  our  actual 
experience  is  expressed  in  the  more  exact  statement  which  we  have 
heard  at  all  ecumenical  gatherings  for  many  years  now  : ‘As  we 
draw  closer  to  the  cross,  we  come  closer  to  one  another  ’. 
Ecumenical  fellowship  does  not  spring  from  a human  vision  of 
unity  which  we  plan  for  others,  important  as  this  may  be  for  the 
divided  humanity  of  today.  Ecumenical  fellowship  develops 
where  we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  Christ’s  cross.  There  at  the 
cross  it  becomes  clear  that  we  all  hunger  in  a common  poverty, 
that  we  are  all  captives  of  our  common  sin.  At  the  foot  of  His 
cross  our  hands  are  empty  and  our  hearts  are  heavy.  But  that 
is  not  all,  for  under  His  cross  the  godless  are  justified,  enemies  are 
reconciled,  prisoners  are  set  free,  the  poor  are  made  rich  and  the 
sad  are  comforted.  Therefore  under  the  cross  we  discover  one 
another  as  children  of  the  same  freedom  of  Christ  and  as  friends  in 
the  same  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  ‘ As  we  draw  closer  to  the  cross , 
we  come  closer  to  one  another .’  This  means  : 

(a)  The  Church  is  born  of  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross.  His 
dying  agony  is  the  birth  pangs  of  the  Church,  for  from  the  suffering 
of  the  Messiah  the  messianic  people  is  created.  In  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  cross,  the  Orthodox  theology  of  the  Eucharist  or 
the  Catholic  theology  of  the  paschal  mystery,  we  already  find  a 
strong  measure  of  convergence  and  deep  community. 

‘ As  we  draw  closer  to  the  cross , we  come  closer 
to  one  another 

This  means  : 

( h ) This  unity  is  experienced  ‘ under  the  cross  i.e.  in  com- 
mon struggle  and  in  common  suffering.  In  the  past,  and  still  today, 


3 Cf.  J.  Moltmann,  ‘ Okumene  unter  dem  Kreuz  ’ in  Never  Lebensstil 
Munich,  1977,  p.96ff. 
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ecumenical  fellowship  has  been  felt  less  vividly  at  world  con- 
ferences than  in  the  prisons  of  the  world.  From  the  concentration 
camps  and  prison  camps  of  the  Second  World  War  sprang  the  will 
for  ecumenism  in  Europe.  In  the  prisons  of  dictatorships  all  over 
the  world  today  the  unity  of  the  church  is  experienced  in  a real  way. 
This  is  true  basic  ecumenism.  Out  of  severe  trials  and  tortures 
the  one  true  Church  is  even  now  developing  in  these  zones  of  silence. 
The  fellowship  of  the  martyrs  goes  deeper  than  that  fellowship 
which  in  anticipation  we  call  ‘ ecumenical  ’ or  ‘ conciliar  \ With- 
out the  remembrance  of  Christ’s  imprisoned  and  murdered  witnesses 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Church.  All  ecumenical 
services  of  worship,  all  gatherings  and  conferences  must  begin  by 
naming  in  prayer  and  intercession  the  churches  and  individual 
Christians  who  are  ‘under  the  cross’. 

Thus  : 

The  Church  was  born  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  it  is  born 
again  ‘ under  the  cross  \ 

The  Church  is  one  in  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  the  many,  and 
through  its  own  devotion  in  witness  and  struggle  it  is  united  afresh. 

3.  What  kind  of  unity  do  we  seek  ? We  seek  unity  with  the 
Triune  God  and  in  Him. 

How  do  we  enter  into  this  unity  ? As  we  draw  closer  to  the 
cross,  we  come  closer  to  such  unity. 

Two  great  theological  traditions  here  converge  and  fuse  : they 
are  the  Evangelical  theology  of  the  cross  and  the  Orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  While  they  have  never  really  been  separate,  their 
closeness  has  not  always  been  clearly  recognized.  This  is  precisely 
where  the  most  important  theological  convergence  seems  to  be 
taking  place  today  : 

* The  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ’ 
is,  according  to  Ancient  Church  and  Orthodox  tradition,  ‘ at  the 
centre  of  the  eternal  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ’.4  The  cross 
is  therefore  the  sign  of  God’s  eternal  love.  According  to  Berdyaev, 
the  Christian  mystery  of  the  divine  Trinity  and  the  Christian  mystery 
of  Golgotha  belong  together.  The  two  are  one  in  the  movement 
of  the  divine  passion. 

For  Luther , theology  of  the  cross  was  the  recognition  of  God’s 
revelation  of  Himself  in  the  crucified  Christ.5  God’s  wisdom 
appears  as  foolishness,  God’s  strength  is  perfected  in  weakness, 
God’s  majesty  can  be  seen  in  lowliness.  Godvs  life  takes  charge 
in  the  death  of  His  Son. 


4 P.  Evdokimov,  Le  Christ  dans  la  pensee  russe  Trier,  1977. 

5 W.von  Loewenich,  Lather's  Theology  of  the  Cross,  Augsburg  Publishing 
House  1976. 
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For  Philaret  of  Moscow , theology  of  the  cross  was  the  know- 
ledge of  ‘ the  love  of  God  which  crucifies,  the  love  of  the  Son  which 
is  crucified  and  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  triumphs  through 
the  invincible  power  of  the  cross  6 There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the 
fellowship  described  in  these  statements,  except  the  logical  conse- 
quences. One  such  for  Evangelical  theology  is  certainly  the  need 
to  get  away  from  modern  monotheism  and  monism,  by  trinitarian 
thinking.  For  Orthodox  theology  it  could  perhaps  be  the  need  to 
overcome  a tendency  towards  platonism  and  dualism,  by  the 
theology  of  the  cross. 

Schismatic  thinking  and  ecumenical  thinking 

When  individual  Christians  and  whole  churches  leave  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  particular  traditions  and  see  the  wide  sweep  of 
ecumenical  horizons,  a change  of  outlook  begins.  As  we  know 
from  our  own  experience,  this  learning  process  involves  all  the  pain 
and  joy  of  conversion.  We  begin  gradually  to  overcome  a parti- 
cularist  attitude.  A particularist  outlook  is  an  isolating,  selective 
and  complacent  form  of  thinking  which,  knowing  nothing  beyond 
itself  and  being  interested  only  in  justifying  itself,  sets  up  a claim 
to  be  absolute.  As  individuals  and  as  groups  people  find  it  into- 
lerable to  think  of  themselves  as  partial,  limited  and  selective,  so 
they  absolutize  their  own  convictions.  Possessed  with  fear  them- 
selves, they  spread  fear  around  them.  At  the  bottom,  particularist 
thinking  is  schismatic  thinking.  In  the  age  of  schisms  and  con- 
fessional absolutism  we  became  so  accustomed  to  schismatic 
thinking  that  some  of  us  do  not  even  recognize  it  as  schismatic. 
We  mark  out  boundaries,  anxiously  defining  what  distinguishes 
us  from  others;  we  assert  ourselves  and  our  heritage.  Not  so 
long  ago  this  was  called  ‘ theology  of  controversy  * — what  it  really 
amounted  to  was  theology  in  the  service  of  schism  and  confessional 
self-assertion.  Thinking  ecumenically  means  overcoming  schis- 
matic thinking,  which  can  only  happen  if  particularist  thinking 
gives  way  to  universal  thinking.  How  does  this  happen  ? 

The  different  forms  of  Christian  life  and  witness  can  be  examined 
in  terms  of  particularity,  in  which  case  they  can  be  divided  into 
Orthodox,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  still  other  confessions.  This 
is  recognized  as  Orthodox,  that  as  Catholic,  Anglican,  or  Lutheran 
and  that  is  as  far  as  understanding  goes. 

But  these  confessions  can  also  be  considered  in  universal  terms 
and  then  they  may  be  understood  as  different  expressions  of  the  one 
whole  Church.  The  questioning  and  answering  are  done  in  this 
universal  perspective  and  fellowship.  Theological  reflection 
becomes  more  difficult  rather  than  easier,  because  problems  and 


6 Evdokimov,  he  Christ  dans  Is  pensfa  russe , Trier  1977. 
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controversies  cannot  then  be  ascribed  to  confessional  differences. 
Thinking  ecumenically  means  remembering  the  whole , the  one  whole 
Church. 

If  thinking  schematically  is  mistaking  one’s  own  part  for  the 
whole  and  absolutizing  it,  ecumenical  thinking  cures  this  syndrome, 
which  is  one  of  fear  and  arrogance,  making  it  possible  for  us  to  live 
with  the  consciousness  of  our  incompleteness  and  our  limitations, 
receptive  to  others  and  aware  of  our  dependence  on  them.  It  is 
not  our  claim  on  the  truth  which  is  absolute,  but  the  claim  of  the 
truth  on  us.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  all-embracing, 
not  our  various  spheres.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
ecumenical  thinking  is  that,  by  obliging  us  to  acknowledge  our  own 
incompleteness,  it  awakens  in  us  a longing  for  others.  Thinking 
ecumenically  means  remembering  that  we  are  only  a part  of  the  one 
whole  Church. 

Ecumenical  thinking  must  not  lose  its  bearings  in  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  ‘ universal  dimension  \ as  some  people  think  and  fear 
it  does.  It  must  always  be  guided  by  trinitarian  thinking,  i.e.  by 
the  unity  of  the  divine  persons.  Then  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  disintegrating  into  the  general  or  into  the  particular.  Ecu- 
menical thinking  will  have  to  prove  its  value  in  three  respects  today  : 

(a)  The  whole  Church 

After  centuries  in  which  the  supposed  unity  of  the  church  has 
always  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  separation  and  segregation 
whenever  dispute  arose,  we  must  now  go  about  it  in  the  opposite 
way  and  apply  our  energies  to  seeking  visible  unity  through  agree- 
ment. The  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  strength  to  sustain  conflicts  and 
overcome  contradictions  within  the  community  without  resorting 
to  the  easy  way  out,  which  is  for  dissenting  minorities  simply  to 
withdraw.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  take  us  a further  two  thousand 
years  to  resolve  the  history  of  schisms  in  the  churches  and  divisions 
ip  Christendom  over  the  past  two  thousand  years ! 

( b ) The  whole  people  of  God 

There  are  not  really  two  peoples  of  God,  one  old  and  one  new. 
Just  as  God  is  one,  so  His  people  are  also  one.  Ultimately,  there- 
fore, the  ecumenical  movement  and  ecumenical  thinking  always 
come  back  to  the  first  schism,  the  one  from  which  non-Jewish 
Christianity  developed,  i.e.  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  Israel. 
This  is  where  schismatic  thinking  in  Christianity  began,  and  this  is 
where  it  must  finally  end.  In  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jew,  it  is  not  only  the 
true  God  and  the  true  man  who  looks  at  us  non-Jewish  Christians, 
but  also  Israel.  Through  Him  we  perceive  Israel  and  are  linked 
with  Israel,  because  through  Him  the  promises  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  come  down  to  us.  The  ecumenical 
movement  will  not  come  to  a halt  or  be  complete  without  Israel. 
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Therefore  we  know  that  without  Israel  the  4 whole  Church’  is 
also  incomplete  and  has  not  reached  the  final  goal.  We  share  the 
hope  of  that  greater  Kingdom  of  God  in  which  Israel  and  the 
Church  will  be  one.  Ecumenical  fellowship  with  Israel  means 
learning  to  understand  the  life  and  witness  of  Israel  as  part  of  the 
testimony  of  the  one  people  of  God.  Ecumenical  fellowship  with 
Israel  means  waiting  in  the  imperfect  Church  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  perfect  Kingdom  of  God.  It  would  be  a great  step 
forward  for  the  ecumenical  movement  if  the  churches’  conversations 
with  Israel  were  to  be  centred  in  Faith  and  Order  rather  than  in 
their  ‘ Dialogue  with  other  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies  ’. 

(c)  The  whole  of  humanity 

Ultimately,  Israel  and  the  Church  do  not  exist  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  shalom  among  the  nations  and  the  salvation  of 
humankind.  There  is  a serious  danger  that  the  ecumenical  fellow- 
ship of  the  whole  Church  and  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  the 
whole  people  of  God  may  become  isolated  unless  in  every  step  they 
take  the  divided  and  doomed  human  race  is  always  present.  The 
meaning  of  growing  together  is  that  together  we  may  progress 
beyond  our  own  limitations.  The  divisions  of  the  past  can  only  be 
overcome  by  looking  towards  a greater  future.  As  its  name  tells 
us,  oikoumene  is  the  Church’s  openness  to  the  ‘ whole  inhabited 
earth  ’.  For  the  mass  of  the  poor,  however,  the  earth  is  barely 
habitable.  The  task  for  Israel  and  Christianity,  in  solidarity  with 
the  people,  is  to  make  the  earth  a better  place  to  live  in.  Another 
part  of  that  task  is  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  earth  itself.  For 
these  are  messianic  tasks.  They  are  part  of  the  preparatio 
messianica , they  prepare  the  coming  of  the  King  of  Glory 
(Ps.  24).  , 

The  next  steps 

If,  after  fifty  years  of  theological  work  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, it  is  indeed  the  case  that  while  ‘ theology  unites  ’ even  now 
‘ service  divides  ’,  the  next  thing  on  the  agenda  must  be  the 
ecumenical  fellowship  of  church  authorities  and  of  service.  To 
remove  the  barriers  and  the  one-sidedness  of  the  age  of  confessiona- 
lism  and  to  bring  about  their  own  renewal  in  the  age  of  ecumenism, 
the  churches  should  summon  ecumenical  councils  and  synods. 

However,  before  they  can  do  this,  many  churches  must  first  of  all 
create  in  themselves  and  for  themselves  the  necessary  openness 
towards  the  ecumenical  fellowship.  There  was  a time  when  it  was 
right  to  delegate  ecumenical  tasks  to  committees  and  to  specialists, 
but  that  time  is  drawing  to  a close.  The  next  step  today  is  the 
ecumenism  of  the  local  congregation , ecumenism  at  grass-roots  level. 
Church  leaders  may  be  able  to  serve  this,  but  they  cannot  hinder  it. 
For  some  churches  the  list  of  the  steps  needed  already  exists.  To 
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mention  only  one  example,  following  their  joint  statement  on  the 
Eucharist  and  the  clarification  of  the  concept  of  ministry,  the  next 
step  for  the  Catholic-Evangelical  community  is  to  adjust  the 
eucharistic  practice  of  their  separate  churches  and  then  to  proceed 
to  joint  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Only  on  this  basis  will  the  churches  be  in  a position  to  find 
common  solutions  to  the  theological  and  practical  problems  which 
concern  all  of  them  equally.  There  are  the  new  tasks  arising  in  the 
fields  of  other  religions  and  mission.  There  are  the  new  tasks 
facing  them  in  the  field  of  political  liberty  and  social  and  economic 
justice.  The  difficulties  in  these  areas  have  reached  tremendous 
dimensions.  Without  ecumenical  fellowship  no  Christian  is  in  a 
position  to  tackle  them.  Our  responsibility  has  become  universal. 
Those  responsible  for  making  decisions  cannot  continue  to  be 
provincial. 

The  idea  of  an  ecumenical  council  at  which  Christendom  speaks 
with  one  voice  may  be  a dream.  However,  living  with  this  dream 
means  doing  something  practical  towards  realizing  it. 

Let  me  finish  on  a personal  note  : 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I see  the  churches  growing  together  to  a 
conciliar  fellowship.  I hear  that  fellowship  confessing  with  one 
voice  to  the  original  faith.  I can  surmise  the  form  of  this  Church 
in  the  fraternal  fellowships  of  the  people  : 

‘ . that  the  world  may  believe.’ 
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(C) 

WHAT  IS  ‘ A LOCAL  CHURCH  TRULY  UNITED  ’ ? 

Lesslie  Newbigin* 

The  following  paper  was  presented  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Lesslie  Newbigin  during  the  Consultation  on  the  meaning 
of  the  term  4 local  church  ’/Geneva,  December  1976. 

The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship 
of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this 
conciliar  fellowship,  each  local  church  possesses,  in  com- 
munion with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses 
to  the  same  apostolic  faith,  and  therefore  recognizes  the 
others  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided 
by  the  same  Spirit.* 1 

This  formulation  of  the  nature  of  the  Church’s  unity,  forming 
part  of  the  report  of  a consultation  held  in  Salamanca  in  1973, 
has  been  widely  welcomed.  It  has  helped  to  correct  the  impression 
that  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  taking  up  the  concept  of 
conciliarity  as  a model  for  unity,  was  departing  from  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  organic  union.  However,  the  continuing  dis- 
cussion has  led  naturally  to  the  formulation  of  a fresh  question  : 
what  exactly  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘ local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united  ’ ? What  is  a 1 local  church  ’,  and  what 
does  it  mean  for  such  a church  to  be  ‘ truly  united  ’ ? The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  these  questions  and  to  seek  at  least  the 
outlines  of  an  answer. 

1.  The  background  of  the  discussion 

At  the  time  when  the  WCC  was  formed  there  were,  among 
the  churches  which  constituted  it,  very  wide  and  indeed  contradic- 
tory conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  which  God  wills  for 
his  Church.  Almost  immediately  after  the  first  Assembly  at 
Amsterdam  it  became  necessary  for  the  Central  Committee  to  meet 
the  fears  of  those  who  thought  that,  by  agreeing  to  the  formation 
of  the  Council,  they  had  compromised  their  confessional  positions 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Church’s  unity.  At  Toronto  in  1950, 
the  Central  Committee  adopted  a statement  which  effectively 


* Bishop  Newbigin,  formerly  a bishop  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  is 
now  a professor  at  the  Selly  Oak  College,  Birmingham,  England. 

1 4 The  Unity  of  the  Church — Next  Steps  The  Ecumenical  Revieiv, 
April  1974,  p.293. 
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met  these  fears,  and  which  rapidly  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important  statements  of  the  Council.  The  Toronto  Statement 
made  it  clear  that  the  WCC  was  not  committed  to  any  particular 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  Church’s  unity  ; that  membership  in  it 
did  not  imply  that  any  of  the  member  churches  either  recognized 
the  other  members  as — in  the  fullest  sense — churches,  or  modified 
its  own  belief  concerning  its  own  churchly  character,  but  that 
membership  did  imply  the  willingness  to  gather  to  seek  that  unity 
which  God  wills.  The  WCC  was  thus  acknowledged  to  be  a com- 
munity which  recognized  the  obligation  to  seek  unity  but  was  itself 
uncommitted  to  any  particular  model  of  unity. 

It  was  immediately  obvious  that  while  the  affirmation  of  neu- 
trality was  proper  and  necessary,  it  could  only  be  temporary  and 
provisional.  For  a sincere  intention  to  seek  unity  is  incompatible 
with  an  intention  to  remain  permanently  uncommitted  to  any 
particular  form  of  unity.  Consequently,  the  decade  which  followed 
the  Toronto  statement  was  marked  by  a vigorous  effort  to  formu- 
late, if  only  in  a very  preliminary  way,  some  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  unity  which  the  member  churches  are  committed  to  seek. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  were  embodied  in  the  statement  adopted 
at  the  Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi  in  1961  : 

‘ We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his 
gift  to  his  Church  is  being  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour 
are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  committed  fellowship, 
holding  the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking 
the  one  bread,  joining  in  common  prayer,  and  having  a corporate 
life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to  all  and  wha  at  the  same 
time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places 
and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted 
by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires 
for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people.’ 

This  statement,  as  will  be  noted,  seeks  to  hold  together  the  local 
and  the  universal  dimensions  of  unity.  However,  the  early  use  of 
the  phrase  4 all  in  each  place  ’ was  what  captured  attention,  and  the 
New  Delhi  statement  was  often  referred  to  as  though  it  was  con- 
cerned only  with  local  unity.  This  trend  was  corrected  in  the 
discussions  of  Section  I at  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala,  which 
emphasized  the  universal  dimension  of  unity,  and  which  specifically 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  this  unity  being  expressed  in  a Universal 
Council. 

Movement  towards  conciliarity 

This  reference  to  a Universal  Council  echoed  and  reinforced 
a growing  desire  to  find  a model  of  unity  in  the  concept  of  4 conci 
liarity  ’ There  were  no  doubt  many  reasons  for  this  movement  of 
thought,  but  three  in  particular  may  be  mentioned. 
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(a)  The  Orthodox  churches  had  not  been  strongly  represented 
in  the  thinking  of  the  Council  before  New  Delhi.  They  had  not 
been  involved  in  any  of  the  movements  for  4 organic  union  ’ with 
which  many  Protestant  and  Anglican  churches  had  been  deeply 
concerned.  Because  of  the  immense  authority  accorded  in  Orthodox 
thought  to  the  ecumenical  councils,  the  vision  of  a universal  council 
had  great  importance,  and  the  model  of  conciliar  fellowship  held 
out  great  hope  for  the  future. 

0 b ) The  ecumenical  movement  of  the  past  75  years  has  found 
its  main  structured  expression  in  councils — local,  national  and 
global.  These  councils  are  not,  of  course,  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  ecumenical  councils  of  the  early  centuries  ; they  are  not  councils 
of  the  one  Church,  acknowledged  as  authoritative  by  all.  Never- 
theless, they  may  truly  be  regarded  as  proto-conciliar  bodies, 
preparing  for  and  pointing  the  way  towards  a truly  universal  council. 
The  concept  of  conciliarity,  therefore,  while  capable  of  creating 
confusion  and  ambiguity,  can  also  provide  a model  which  is  not 
wholly  unrelated  to  present  experience. 

(c)  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  using  the  phrase 
‘ organic  union  ’ to  describe  the  nature  of  the  unity  to  be  sought 
understood  the  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  statements  to  be  describing 
this  kind  of  unity.  However,  it  has  become  clear  that  there  are 
many  within  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council  for  whom  this 
conception  of  unity  is  unacceptable.  Especially  during  the  past 
two  decades  there  has  been  a strong  current  of  feeling  against 
structures  which  dominate  and  oppress  the  individual.  This  is, 
of  course,  part  of  a general  movement  of  feeling  (occasionally  also 
of  thought  !)  much  wider  than  the  churches.  In  relation  to  the 
present  debate,  it  has  shown  itself  in  a fear  that  4 organic  union  ’ 
could  mean  the  development  of  oppressive  structures  hindering 
the  freedom  and  spontaneity  proper  to  the  Christian  life.  By 
contrast  the  ‘ conciliar  ’ model  emphasizes  the  elements  of  variety 
and  individuality.  Councils  are  gathering  of  churches  which  are 
different  from  one  another  and  respect  these  differences. 

The  welcome  which  has  been  given  to  the  ‘ conciliar  ’ model 
has  thus  been  based  upon  differing,  and  not  always  mutually  re- 
concilable, ways  of  understanding  unity.  What  is  clear  is  that, 
in  those  circles  which  were  unhappy  with  the  phrase  * organic 
union  *,  the  concept  of  conciliarity  has  been  welcomed  precisely 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  an  alternative  to  organic  union. 

In  particular  it  has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  contemplate  the  disapperance  of  the  globally  organized  con- 
fessional structures  which  form  such  a large  part  of  the  present 
ecumenical  scene.  On  the  basis  of  the  ‘ conciliar  ’ model,  it  has 
been  thought  possible  to  contemplate  a form  of  unity  in  which 
varying  4 types  ’ of  ecclesial  bodies  would  continue  to  exist  side  by 
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side  in  each  local  situation,  fully  recognizing  one  another,  and 
meeting  together  from  time  to  time  for  common  counsel,  but 
retaining  their  separate  existence  and  continuing  to  develop  their 
own  distinctive  ‘ styles  * of  worship,  thought  and  life. 

The  Salamanca  statement,  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  is 
intended  to  deny  this  interpretation  of  ‘ conciliarity  ’ . The  conciliar 
fellowship,  it  says  is  to  consist  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united.  4 Conciliarity  * is  thus  not  an  alternative  to  ‘ organic 
union  but  is  rather  a way  of  describing  one  aspect  of  such  union. 
It  follows  that  if  the  4 conciliar  ’ model  is  to  be  used,  there  must  be 
an  attempt  to  answer  three  questions  : what  is  a local  church  ? 
What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  such  a church  is  truly  united  ? What, 
then,  is  conveyed  by  the  adjective  ‘ conciliar  ’ ? To  these  three 
difficult  questions  we  must  address  ourselves. 

2.  What  is  a local  church? 

This  apparently  simple  question  raises,  in  fact,  the  profoundest 
issues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church.  The  adjective  4 local * 
refers  to  the  4 place  ’ where  the  Church  is.  But  this 4 place  * is  part 
of  the  secular  world,  part  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  culture. 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  this  4 place  ’ ? It  is  an  in- 
trinsic, not  an  extrinsic  relation.  The 4 place  ’ is  not  just  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  spot  where  the  church  happens  to  be  : it  is  not 
external  or  accidental  to  the  being  of  the  Church.  The  4 place  * of 
the  Church  is  not  thus  its  situation  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but 
its  place  in  the  fabric  of  human  society.  The  Church  cannot  be 
described  apart  from  its  place.  The  Church  is  wrongly  described 
unless  it  is  described  as  the  Church  for  that  place , and  the  meaning 
of  the  preposition  4 for  ’ is  determined  christologically ; that  is  to  say, 
it  is  determined  by  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  do 
with  and  for  the  world  as  its  author,  redeemer  and  consummator. 
The  Church  in  each  place  is  the  Church  for  that  place,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Christ  is  for  mankind  and  for  the  world.  Just  as  Christ 
is  not  understood  unless  He  is  understood  as  the  Word  by  whom  all 
things  came  to  be,  for  whom  they  are,  and  in  whom  they  are  to  be 
consummated,  and  as  the  Last  Adam  in  whom  alone  mankind’s 
destiny  lies,  so  also  the  Church  in  any  place  is  not  rightly  under- 
stood unless  it  is  understood  as  sign,  first-fruit  and  instrument  of 
God’s  purpose  in  Christ  for  that  place.  And  in  this  sentence  the 
word  4 place  4 must  mean  the  whole  secular  reality  of  the  place 
including  its  physical,  social,  cultural  and  political  aspects. 

At  this  point,  I must  interject  three  qualifications  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  main  argument  : (i)  One  can  point,  sadly,  to  very 
many  situations  where  the  Church  has  not  understood  its  relation 
to  the  place  in  this  sense.  There  are  churches  which  are  essentially 
external  to  and  irresponsible  towards  the  secular  reality  in  which 
they  are  set— churches  (for  example)  which  are  merely  imports 
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from  another  4 place  ’ or  survivals  from  another  time  ; churches 
whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  their  own  existence  and  which  do  not 
understand  that  they  can  exist  as  the  Church  only  for  the  place 
in  which  they  are  set. 

(ii)  Even  where  the  Church  understands  that  it  cannot  be  truly 
the  Church  apart  from  the  ‘ place  ’ where  it  is  set,  it  has  still  to 
face  the  profoundly  difficult  question,  on  which  Christians  are  not 
agreed,  about  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  and  culture.  There 
are  wrong  ways  in  which  the  Church  can  be  related  to  the  place, 
on  the  one  hand  through  an  uncritical  identification  with  the  secular 
reality  around  it,  on  the  other  hand  through  a merely  polemical 
confrontation  with  it.  Even  between  these  two  wrong  extremes, 
there  is  a wide  field  of  debatable  options  as  the  Church  seeks  to 
relate  itself  to  its  4 place  \ 

(iii)  The  4 place  ’ is  not  an  unchanging  entity.  Every  aspect 
of  it,  even  its  physical  configuration,  is  in  the  process  of  change. 
For  the  Church  to  be  for  the  place  in  a christologically  determined 
sense  means  to  be  making  constantly  new  and  difficult  decisions 
in  changing  context.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  place  is 
a dynamic  one  and  not  a static  one. 

We  return  to  the  main  argument 

We  have  said  that  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  4 place  ’ is 
to  be  understood  christologically  : the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
its  4 place  ’ is  to  be  governed  by  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world. 
That  relation  may  be  described  in  a threefold  way : Christ  is  the  Word 
through  whom  all  things  were  made  and  in  whom  they  have  their 
being  ; therefore  the  Church  in  each  place,  being  itself  part  of  the 
secular  reality  of  that  place,  is  to  love  and  cherish  all  of  it  in  its 
created  goodness.  Christ  is  the  one  in  whom  all  things  are  to  be 
consummated  and  to  find  their  true  reconciliation  ; therefore  the 
Church  in  each  place  is  to  be  a sign  of  the  truth  and  for  which  every- 
thing in  the  secular  reality  of  that  place  exists.  Christ  is  the  one 
who  has  been  made  flesh,  died  and  has  risen  again  in  order  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  and  to  reconcile  all  to  the  Father  ; there- 
fore the  Church  in  each  place,  always  4 bearing  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  Jesus  ’,  sharing  through  him  in  the  messianic  tribulations 
which  are  the  mark  of  the  continuing  conflict  between  the  reign  of 
God  and  the  power  of  evil,  will  also  manifest  in  its  life  the  victorious 
life  of  the  risen  Jesus  (II  Cor.  4 : 10).  Thus  the  Church  in  each 
place  is  to  be  the  sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  the  reign  of 
God  present  in  Christ  for  that  place  ; a sign,  planted  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  realities  of  the  place  but  pointing  beyond  them  to  the 
future  which  God  has  promised  ; an  instrument  available  for  God's 
use  in  the  doing  of  his  will  for  that  place  ; a foretaste — manifesting 
and  enjoying  already  in  the  midst  of  the  messianic  tribulations 
a genuine  foretaste  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  God’s  reign.  As  often 
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as  it  gathers  to  hear  God’s  word  and  to  share  in  the  eucharistic 
celebration,  the  Church  is  renewed  as  the  body  of  Christ  in  and 
for  that  place. 

In  order  that  the  Church  may  truly  be  sign,  foretaste  and  instru- 
ment of  God’  s purpose  to  consummate  all  things  in  Christ,  it  must  in 
each  place  be  credible  as  such  a sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  in 
relation  to  the  secular  realities  of  that  place.  Hence  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Church  has  assumed  forms  which  are  related  to  the 
secular  realities  in  which  it  lived  its  life.  All  the  structures  of  the 
Church  through  history— ministry,  synods  and  councils,  dioceses 
and  parishes,  national  churches,  etc. — have  been  shaped  (with 
greater  or  less  effectiveness  and  relevance)  in  relation  to  the  secular 
structures  of  the  time  and  place.  This  must  be  so  if  the  Church 
is  to  be  true  to  its  proper  nature.  When  the  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  tries  to  order  its  life  simply  in  relation  to  its  own  concerns 
and  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  continued  existence,  it  is  untrue  to 
its  proper  nature. 

The  meaning  of  ‘ place  ’ 

If  the  Church  is  thus  necessarily  and  intrinsically  related  to  the 
place,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ place  ’ ? The  answer  to 
this  question  must  necessarily  be  complex,  for,  except  in  very 
simple  rural  societies,  most  human  beings  live  at  the  same  time  in 
several  ‘places’.  That  is  to  say,  each  person  (especially  in  a 
‘ modern  ’ type  of  society)  participates  at  the  same  time  in  a variety 
of  different  kinds  of  secular  realities,  each  of  which  has  to  be  taken 
seriously.  There  is  the  actual  geographical  place  of  his  residence. 
There  is  the  world  of  work  in  industry  or  a profession,  the  world 
of  kinship  and  a shared  language,  the  world  of  shared  political  or 
ideological  commitment  and  many  others.  In  a very  simple  rural 
society,  these  different  worlds  largely  coalesce.  In  a ‘ modern  ’ 
urban  society  they  pull  the  same  person  in  several  different  directions 
and  involve  him  in  different  secular  commitments.  If  the  Church 
is  to  be  a sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  to  con- 
summate all  things  in  Christ,  how  can  it  be  actually  related  to  all 
these  different  worlds  at  the  same  time  ? Is  it  enough  to  define  the 
‘ place’  simply  in  terms  of  the  location  of  a man’s  residence  ? 

We  may  begin  by  recognizing  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, the  Church 
has  in  the  course  of  its  history  accepted  a number  of  other  criteria 
than  simple  geographical  location  for  determining  the  proper  form 
of  the  congregation.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  language. 
It  is  normal  that  in  a city  with  many  linguistic  groups,  congregations 
are  organized  for  those  of  different  languages.  This  is  generally 
recognized  as  proper,  since  it  is  proper  that  people  should  worship 
God  in  their  own  language.  It  is  also  common  to  find  congregations 
organized  in  relation  to  a particular  sector  of  society — college 
chaplaincies,  for  example.  Common,  but  much  more  questionable, 
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is  the  fact  that  congregations  are  organized  on  an  ethnic  basis — 
even  when  this  is  not  openly  admitted.  Separation  of  congre- 
gations on  the  basis  of  wealth  and  poverty  is  equally  common, 
but  this  often  coincides  with  geographical  location  where  large 
cities  have  rich  and  poor  quarters.  Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that 
Christians  meet  in  separate  congregations  on  the  basis  of  differing 
confessional,  liturgical  and  spiritual  traditions.  To  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  can  these  distinctions  be  recognized  as  legitimate  in  defining 
the  ‘ place  ’ which  is  the  secular  counterpart  of  the  ‘ local  church  ’? 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  remind  ourselves  of 
the  christologically  determined  definition  of  the  preposition  4 for  ’ 
in  the  phrase  ‘the  Church  for  each  place’.  In  terms  of  this 
definition  we  must  say  that  a local  church  will  be  a congregation 
in  which  everyone  who  belongs  to  that  place  will  be  able  to  recognize 
the  call  of  Christ  addressed  to  him  or  her  in  words,  deeds  and 
patterns  of  life  and  worship  which  he  can  understand  and  receive 
as  being  truly  the  call  of  his  own  Maker,  Saviour  and  Friend.  The 
whole  existence  of  this  congregation  must  be  such  as  to  mediate 
to  the  people  of  that  place  the  call  of  Christ  which  speaks  to  them  as 
they  are  but  calls  them  from  what  they  are  in  order  that — in  Christ— 
they  may  become  God’s  new  creation.  We  are  here  marking  a path 
between  two  opposite  dangers.  The  first  danger  is  that  the  Church 
may  not  be  truly  local  in  that  its  language,  worship  and  style  of 
life  belong  to  another  4 place  ’ and  do  not  speak  to  the  man  of  that 
4 place  ’ as  the  authentic  call  of  God.  The  second  danger  is  that  the 
Church  may  be  so  conformed  to  the  4 place  ’ that  it  simply  echoes 
and  confirms  the  interests  of  its  members  and  does  not  communi- 
cate to  them  the  sovereign  judgment  and  mercy  of  God.  The  true 
catholicity  of  the  Church,  rooted  in  the  being  of  the  Triune  God, 
is  such  that  neither  does  universality  cancel  the  particularity  of  each 
4 place’,  nor  does  locality  deny  universality,  for  the  4 full  flowering 
of  the  life  of  Christ  must  be  present  in  each  local  Church.’2 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  local  church  is  not  truly  the  Church 
if  it  merely  confirms  for  the  people  of  that  place  what  they  already 
are.  The  Lord  whom  it  worships  and  confesses  is  Lord  of  all,  and 
therefore  its  life  must  embody  a catholicity  which  calls  in  question 
the  life-style  of  that  place.  This  means  (as  the  New  Delhi  statement 
makes  clear)  that  each  local  congregation  must  be  knit  by  bonds 
of  mutual  recognition  and  mutual  responsibility  with  the  Church  in 
all  places  and  all  ages.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bonds  must 
not  be  so  interpreted  that — in  the  name  of  catholicity — the  life-style 
of  another  place  or  time  is  imposed  upon  the  local  congregation 
as  a condition  of  recognition.  True  catholicity  will  not  deny  but 
will  confirm  a proper  particularity  in  the  life-style  of  each  local 
church. 


a CYRILLE  ARGENTI  : Christian  Unity,  in  The  Ecumenical  Revietv 

Jan.  1974.  p.  34. 
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Factors  other  than  geographical 

Bearing  in  mind  the  need  for  vigilance  in  both  directions,  what 
can  we  say  about  these  different  ways  in  which  Christians  have 
modified  the  purely  geographical  definition  of  locality  by  other 
factors  ? What  legitimacy  can  be  allowed  to  these  modifications  ? 
Let  me  begin  by  reflecting  on  some  of  the  pointers  that  Scripture 
gives  towards  an  answer. 

(a)  The  Bible  does  not  see  the  world  as  a monochrome  mass  ; 
rather  it  speaks  of  4 the  nations  * whose  distinct  existence  is  itself 
the  first  fruit  of  God’s  primal  covenant  of  blessing  (Genesis  9 and 
10).  At  the  end  their  treasures  are  to  be  brought  into  God’s  City 
(Revelation  21). 

(b)  The  confusion  of  .languages,  however,  is  not  a sign  of  God’s 
blessing  but  of  God’s  rejection  of  man’s  effort  to  construct  his  own 
4 heavenly  city’  (Genesis  11).  Yet  the  curse  of  Babel  has  been 
reversed  by  Pentecost  where,  though  there  is  still  a variety  of  lan- 
guages, the  mighty  works  of  God  are  understood  by  all — each  in 
his  own  tongue  (Acts  2)  Pentecost  is  the  baptism  of  the  languages, 
not  their  extinction. 

(c)  Paul  resists  the  demand  that  those  from  among  4 the 
nations  ’ who  turn  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  law  given  to  Israel.  They  are  to  retain  their  distinct 
character.  Circumcised  and  uncircumcised  are  to  share  together 
in  a common  solidarity  4 in  Christ  ’.  Jewish  Christians  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  law  ; Gentile  Christians  will  not.  put  they  will 
nevertheless  be  one  body. 

( d ) The  possibility  that  these  distinct  styles  of  life  might  be 
embodied  in  separately  organized  bodies  within  the  local  Church 
is  rejected.  . In  the  Church  at  Antioch  this  was — at  one  moment — 
a possibility  which  even  Peter  and  Barnabas  were  ready  to  accept. 
Paul  believes  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  bound  up  with 
the  rejection  of  such  a possibility  (Galatians  1 and  2).  To  erect 
the  dividing  wall  which  Christ  himself  has  torn  down  is  to  commit 
the  blasphemy  of  making  Christ  an  agent  of  sin  (Gal.  2:17). 

(e)  Christians  have  always  differed  among  themselves  about 
the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  elements  in  the  surrounding  culture 
which  are  saturated  with  meanings  incompatible  with  the  Gospel. 
Such  problems  are  much  more  divisive  in  a sacral  society  than  in  a 
predominantly  secular  one.  There  will  be  those  for  whom  loyalty 
to  the  Gospel  dictates  withdrawal  from  all  contact  with  the  pagan 
‘sacred’,  and  others  for  whom  the  same  loyalty  dictates  a bold 
entry  into  the  pagan  world  which  has  been  desacralized  by  faith  in 
Christ.  The  4 strong  ’ and  the  4 weak  ’ will  always  be  tempted 
to  reject  one  another  as  unfaithful  to  the  Gospel ; but  Paul  advises 
the  Roman  Christians  not  to  pass  judgment  on  one  another  in  these 
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matters,  but  to  welcome  one  another  and  live  in  mutual  solidarity — 
bearing  one  another’s  burdens  (Roman  14  and  15). 

(/)  Christians  have  often  been  tempted  to  divide  into  parties 
around  the  teaching  and  example  of  great  leaders,  and  to  use  their 
names  to  define  their  own  identity.  Paul  severely  rebukes  this  in 
the  Corinthian  Church,  and  bluntly  says  that  it  means  forsaking 
the  Spirit  for  the  flesh — giving  to  a human  teacher  the  place  that 
belongs  only  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  1 - 3). 

(g)  Yet  human  names  are  used  to  indicate  groups  of  Christians 
attached  to  a household  (Romans  16  : 5-23).  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion, however,  that  these  ‘ house-churches  ’,  or  ‘ family  congre- 
gations’ were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  any  sort  of  cultural 
or  doctrinal  emphasis. 

( h ) In  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  the  fact  that  ‘ the  dividing 
wall  of  hostility  ’ between  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  has  been 
broken  down  in  the  life  of  the  Church  is  seen  as  sign  and  proof 
of  God’s  long-hidden  purpose  to  ‘ sum  up  all  things  in  Christ  ’, 
and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  leads  on  to  the  prayer  that  those 
who  share  in  it  may  be  enabled  to  learn  * with  all  the  saints  ’ the 
immeasurable  greatness  of  God’s  love. 

Taking  these  indications  together  one  is  led  to  a picture  which 
has  the  following  elements. 

(a)  Diversity  is  part  of  God’s  gracious  purpose  for  the  human 
family,  but  separation  and  mutual  rejection  is  not. 

( b ) The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  negation  of  all 
claims  based  on  some  identity  which  separates  me  from  my  fellow 
man — even  the  claim  which  is  based  on  the  Divine  Law  ; it  is  the 
starting  of  a new  solidarity  which  is  defined  by  the  phrase  ‘in 
Christ  \ 

(c)  This  solidarity  calls  for  expression  in  each  place  in  the 
form  of  a unity  which  neither  negates  diversity  nor  permits  diversity 
to  be  the  basis  for  mutual  rejection. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  form  of  such  local  unity  ? This  leads 
us  to  the  next  question  on  our  agenda. 

III.  ‘ Local  church  truly  united  ’ 

The  New  Delhi  definition  describes  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
each  place  in  terms  of  a complete  communio  in  sacris  expressed  in 
a fully  shared  common  life  of  a witness  and  service.  All  will 
certainly  agree  that  the  full  mutual  recognition  of  and  sharing  in 
each  other’ s ministries  of  Word  and  Sacrament  is  the  indispensable 
mark  of  unity.  And  all  will  agree  that  this  communio  in  sacris 
cannot  be— or  rather  ought  not  to  be  severed  from  the  mutual  > 
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responsibilities  of  a shared  life.  For  Christians  who  live  in  separated 
bodies  to  practice  occasional  ‘intercommunion’  and  then  to 
separate  again  and  go  their  ways  as  if  they  were  not  members  of  one 
body  is  surely  a profanation  of  the  sacrament.  But,  granted  this, 
what  is  the  proper  form  of  this  ‘ shared  life  of  witness  and  service  ’ ? 
What  form  will  be  a true  sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  God’s 
kingdom  for  each  place  ? What  will  be  the  visible  form  of  a ‘ local 
church  truly  united'’  ? 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  we  would  have  to  answer 
this  question  with  the  following  affirmations. 

(1)  It  will  be  a Church  which  takes  seriously  the  full  secular 
reality  of  its  ‘ place  ’ including  the  many  distinct  but  overlapping 
meanings  which  that  word  may  have — language,  ethnic  group, 
culture,  occupation.  ‘ Taking  it  seriously  ’ will  mean  recognizing  the 
Church’s  calling  to  be  for  that  place,  its  calling  to  be  sign,  foretaste 
and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  to  ‘ sum  up  all  things  in  Christ 
as  that  purpose  relates  to  that  place.  This  will  mean  that  the 
character  of  the  local  church  will  not  be  determined  primarily  by 
the  character,  tastes,  dispositions,  etc.,  of  its  members,  but  by  those 
of  the  secular  society  in  which  and  for  which  it  lives — seen  in  the 
light  of  God’s  redemptive  purpose  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  for  all 
men. 

(2)  This  implies  that  the  local  church  cannot  be  defined  in 
static  terms.  If  it  is  the  Church  for  the  place,  it  is  the  Church  in  the 
midst  of  its  mission  to  that  place.  The  unity  which  it  must  manifest 
is,  first  of  all,  an  eschatological  unity,  the  unity  which  will  be  fully 
manifest  only  when  God  has  completed  his  purpose  to  sum  up 
all  things  in  Christ.  The  local  Church  will  be  a credible  sign  of  that 
eschatological  unity  when  it  is  moving  towards  it,  and  when  it  is 
already  embodying  a foretaste  of  it  in  its  own  actual  life.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  mission  may  call  for  strategies  of  specialization. 
There  may  be  elements  in  the  local  reality  which  are  so  alien  to  the 
present  membership  of  the  local  church — by  reason  of  language, 
race,  culture,  occupation  or  other  factors — that  the  existing  church 
is  incapable  of  functioning  as  sign, instrument  and  first-fruit  of  God’s 
purpose  to  embrace  that  element  in  the  local  reality  in  his  new 
creation.  It  is  not  enough  in  this  situation  for  the  Church  to  say 
‘ Come — all  are  welcome  ’ . A few  may  accept  the  invitation, 
but  only  to  become  assimilated  to  the  language,  culture,  style  of  the 
already  existing  congregation.  This  is  not  to  take  seriously  the 
full  reality  of  the  ‘place’.  Those  who  are  left  outside  have  their 
treasures  to  bring  into  the  Holy  City — their  own  treasures,  not 
borrowings  from  others.  The  existing  congregation  must  be  willing 
also  to  go  outside  the  walls  of  the  Church  in  order  to  become 
part  of  that  other  reality — in  language,  culture,  style  of  life.  Only 
does  there  appear  in  the  midst  of  that  reality  the  sign  and  first-fruit 
of  God’s  all-embracing  purpose. 
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Separation  for  mission 

At  this  point  we  begin  to  tread  on  very  controversial  ground. 
What  do  we  expect  as  the  result  of  this  going,  of  this  mission  ? 
We  ought  to  expect  that  there  is  brought  to  birth  within  that  ‘ place  ’, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Church  as  it  now  is,  a community  which  is 
the  first-fruit  of  the  Gospel  in  that  place.  It  should  have  its  own 
proper  character  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  community  from  which 
the  mission  came.  The  Gentile  churches  of  Galatia  will  be  different 
from  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  The  Church  in  Africa  will  not  be 
just  a replica  of  the  Church  in  Europe.  But  is  difference  the  last 
word  on  the  subject  ? Is  the  ‘ mission-congregation  ’ in  the  down- 
town area  of  the  city  always  to  be  different  from  the  prosperous 
middle-class  congregation  from  which  it  was  born  ? Are  the  black 
churches  in  Birmingham  to  remain  permanently  different  from  the 
white  ones  ? Are  the  groups  which  come  into  existence  through 
the  witness  of  the  worker  or  priests  always  to  be  separate  from  the 
traditional  congregations  ? 

Separation  there  must  be — for  the  sake  of  mission.  The  white 
middle-class  suburban  congregations  of  Birmingham,  however 
devoted  they  might  be,  cannot  and  could  not  function  as  sign, 
foretaste  and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  or  blessing  for  the 
immigrants  or  for  the  shop-floor  workers  on  the  Leyland  assembly 
lines.  There  have  to  be  communities  where  these  and  others  can 
hear  and  see  in  terms  of  their  own  culture  the  words  and  the  signs 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Church  is  not  truly  local  if  it  does  not  take 
these  different  situations  seriously,  and  if  its  forms  do  not  provide 
for  them. 

But  separation  cannot  be  the  last  word.  The  Gospel  is  about 
God’  s purpose  to  unite  all  things  in  Christ.  The  cross  is  the  place 
at  which  all  of  every  kind  and  place  are  to  be  reconciled,  forgiven, 
united  ; the  place  at  which  their  different  treasures  are  to  be  offered — 
not  in  competition  but  in  mutual  love  and  gratitude. 

The  existence  of  separate  congregations  in  the  same  geographical 
area  on  the  basis  of  language  and  culture  have  to  be  accepted  as  a 
necessary,  but  provisional,  measure  for  the  sake  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ’s  mission.  Necessary  because  there  must  be  the  possibility 
to  bring  to  full  ripeness  the  special  gifts  and  insights  that  God  has 
given  to  peoples  of  different  language  and  culture  and  this  cannot 
happen  if  some  have  no  place  except  on  the  margin  of  a commu- 
nity of  another  language  or  culture.  Provisional  because  the  Gospel 
is  the  good  news  of  God’s  purpose  to  bring  all  these  gifts  to  their 
perfection  in  his  new  creation  where — all  together — they  will  shine 
in  their  true  glory. 

How  far  does  this  principle  extend  ? We  have  spoken  of 
language  and  culture.  Neither  of  these  is  static.  Culture, 
especially,  is  something  which  is  always  changing.  And  what 
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about  race  ? The  story  of  the  Church’s  struggle  to  come  to  terms 
with  casteism  in  India  is  a poignant  illustration  of  the  perplexities 
inherent  in  this  question.  The  Portuguese  made  their  first  converts 
into  marginal  adherents  of  their  own  culture.  They  were  assimi - 
ladoes  co-opted  into  the  foreign  ways  of  thought,  life  and  speech. 
The  great  Jesuit  Robert  de  Nobili  insisted  that  high-caste  Indians 
could  be  Christians  without  breaking  caste,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
work  was  a substantial  Christian  community  drawn  from  the  higher 
castes  of  Hinduism.  Throughout  the  18th  century,  missionaries — 
both  Catholic  and  Lutheran — accepted  caste  as  a social  fact  and 
did  not  think  that  they  were  called  to  contradict  it.  In  the  following 
century  a new  generation  of  missionaries,  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
the  French  Revolution,  saw  caste  as  a contradiction  of  human 
equality  and  demanded  a total  breach  with  caste  as  the  condition  of 
baptism.  This  has  become  the  officially  accepted  view  of  the 
churches,  whatever  the  underlying  realities  may  be.  Where  the 
Church  consists  (as  in  many  parts  of  the  country)  of  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  members  drawn  from  one  caste,  this 
means  that  others  can  only  become  Christians  at  the  cost  of  a total 
breach  with  their  own  kinship  group.  The  missiologists  of  the 
‘ Church  Growth  ’ School  deplore  this  and  insist  that — as  a matter  of 
missionary  obedience— the  Church  should  accept  and  welcome  the 
organization  of  congregations  of  different  castes  in  the  same  town 
or  city.  Most  Indian  Christians  would  utterly  repudiate  this 
suggestion  as,  in  present  conditions,  a denial  of  the  Gospel  (rightly 
I believe).  Yet,  in  situations  of  racial  conflict,  we  have  learned 
that  the  demand  for  integration  may  in  fact  be  a demand  for  domi- 
nance by  one  group  over  another.  The  assertion  of  a separate 
identity  may  be  necessary  as  the  condition  for  the  development  of 
authentic  response  to  the  Gospel. 

Necessary,  but  never  final.  Separation  can  never  be  more  than 
provisional.  Cultural  or  ethnic  identity  can  never  be  an  absolute. 
Only  Christ  can  be  the  Absolute,  and  separation  can  only  be  for  the 
sake  of  a more  authentic  sharing  of  diverse  gifts  in  a Christ-given 
unity. 

Some  affirmations 

(3)  In  the  light  of  this  discussion  can  we  come  nearer  to  an 
answer  to  the  question  : What  is  local  church  truly  united  ? 
j suggest  that  the  following  things  can  be  affirmed  : 

(a)  Unity  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  movement,  not  stasis. 
The  unity  of  which  the  Gospel  speaks  is  an  eschatological  reality 
and  therefore  the  question  which  must  be  asked  in  each  situation  is 
the  question  of  movement  and  direction.  Not : ‘ Is  this  body  of 
Christians  truly  united  within  itself?’  but  ‘ Is  this  body  of  Christians 
functioning  as  a true  sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose 
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in  Christ  to  draw  all  in  that  place  into  unity  in  Christ  ? ’ The  unity 
of  the  Church  at  the  local  as  at  every  other  level  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  One  can  point  to  a multi-cultural 
situation  where  there  is  a local  church  at  one  with  itself  but  out  of 
contact  with  the  people  among  whom  it  lives.  This  is  not  ‘ a local 
church  truly  united  ’.  To  be  truly  the  local  church  in  such  a 
situation  the  Church  must  be  manifestly  functioning  as  sign  and 
foretaste  and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  to  draw  those  of  different 
cultures  into  his  one  family.  There  must  be  movement  in  the 
direction  of  unity. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  Church  in  each  place  may  be  truly  the 
sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  of  unity,  and 
because  there  is  in  each  place  a plurality  of  ‘ places  ’;  because  there 
is  a plurality  of  secular  situations  within  which  the  Church  in  each 
town  or  city  must  live  and  minister  ; it  may  be  necessary  as  a pro- 
visional arrangement  to  acknoweldge  distinct  congregations  formed 
primarily  (but  never  exclusively)  by  those  of  a distinct  language  or 
culture  so  that  the  ‘ local  church  ’ takes  the  form  of  a plurality  of 
congregations. 

( c ) But  such  arrangements  must  be  understood  as  provisional, 
looking  always  to  the  unity  which  is  the  promise  of  the  Gospel. 
This  means  that  there  must  be  : (i)  Full  mutual  recognition  by 
which  the  distinct  congregations  accept  and  welcome  one  another, 
recognizing  that  their  separate  meeting  represents  no  mutual 
estrangement  but  only  the  acknowledgement  of  creaturely  distinc- 
tions of  language  and  culture,  (ii)  Total  freedom  of  movement 
between  those  congregations  and  a full  welcome  for  members  of 
each  at  the  meetings  of  all.  A provisional  arrangement  accepted 
by  all  as  a means  of  giving  freedom  for  the  development  of  an 
authentic  experience  of  the  Gospel  in  each  particular  community 
is  one  thing  ; and  enforced  apartheid , especially  one  defended  on 
dogmatic  grounds,  is  quite  another.  The  latter  is  a direct  contra- 
diction of  the  Gospel,  (iii)  Structures  which  are  explicitly  designed 
to  promote  the  growth  in  unity  of  those  who  are  provisionally 
separated.  This  leads  on  to  a further  point  which  must  be  separately 
developed. 

(4)  How  large  is  the  area  intended  by  the  phrase  ‘ a local 
church’  ? So  far  we  have  refrained  from  raising  this  question. 
In  some  traditions  it  is  the  congregation  of  believers  who  actually 
meet  together  each  Sunday  to  read  the  Word,  to  pray  and  to  share 
the  Eucharist.  In  other  traditions  it  is  the  wider  family  of  churches 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  a bishop.  Within  this  family  there  are 
many  local  congregations,  but  all  are  united  in  communion  with  one 
another  and  with  the  bishop.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  the 
phrase  in  a still  wider  sense  to  refer  to  a regional  or  national  church 
containing  several  dioceses  but  all  united  under  a single  head  or 
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under  the  authority  of  a common  synod.  On  this  the  following 
things  should  be  said  in  this  place. 

(a)  We  are  not  speaking  of  different  kinds  of  unity  at  these 
different  levels.  The  unity  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  one  reality — 
whether  it  is  the  unity  of  the  congregation  in  a single  village,  or  the 
unity  which  is  expressed  at  the  regional  or  national  or  world  level. 
At  each  level  and  in  each  place  the  reality  is  the  same— namely  that 
the  risen  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  consecrates  the  gathered  believers 
to  be  sent  into  the  world  as  the  sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of 
the  reign  of  God  in  the  form  appropriate  to  that  level  of  secular 
existence — that  of  a village,  a city,  a regi  on  or  a nation. 

( b ) These  visible  forms  of  unity  will  include  at  all  levels 
both  the  personal  pastoral  leadership  which  is  appropriate  to  that 
level,  and  also  synodical  structures  through  which  the  common 
faith  of  the  Church  can  be  expressed.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
important  divisions  among  Christians  as  to  the  relative  rules  of  these 
two  elements — personal  and  synodical — at  different  levels  of  the 
Church’s  life,  but  the  same  basic  principles  apply  at  all  levels  because 
fundamental  reality  is  the  same  at  all  levels — namely  the  reality  of 
the  shared  life  in  Christ  for  the  doing  of  his  will  at  every  level  of  the 
world’s  life. 

(c)  Where  an  element  of  separation  is  necessary  at  the 
local  level  for  the  purpose  of  mission,  the  opportunity  exists  to 
manifest  unity  across  these  separations  at  the  regional  or  national 
level.  There  may  be  congregations  which  meet  separately  on  the 
basis  of  a different  language  or  culture,  but  they  can  share  the  unity 
of  the  one  Church  at  the  level  of  the  Diocese  or  Synod.  In  this  way 
it  is  made  manifest  that  separation  is  provisional  only,  and  that  it  is 
the  one  Christ  in  whom  we  find  our  identity  whatever  be  the  varieties 
of  our  culture.  By  such  sharing  in  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  larger  ‘ place  ’,  those  provisionally  separated  expressions  of 
the  life  in  Christ  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  in  each  place 
is  for  the  unity  of  mankind  in  all  places.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
concept  of  conciliarity  can  be  seen  as  reinforcing  and  not  negating 
the  concept  of  unity  in  each  place. 

(5)  One  final  point  must  now  be  made — a negative  one.  We 
have  spoken  of  language,  race  and  culture  as  possible  grounds  for 
a provincial  separation  as  part  of  the  ‘ going  out  ’ of  the  Church 
to  people  of  every  kind.  We  have  not  included  among  the  legiti- 
mate groups  for  provisional  separation  the  distinct  ‘ types  ’ of 
Christian  discipleship  which  have  developed  in  history  on  the  basis 
of  the  special  experiences  of  individual  Christian  leaders  or  national 
churches,  ‘ types  ’ defined  by  such  names  as  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
Roman,  etc.  Such  forms  of  separation  seem  to  be  roundly  con- 
demned by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  dealing  with  the  Corinthian 
factions.  And  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  state.  The  provisional 
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arrangements  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  missionary  obligation.  They  look  towards  the 
future.  It  is  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  promised  gathering  up  into 
Christ  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  nations  that  opportunity  is  given 
as  a provisional  measure  for  the  existence  of  distinct  congregations 
based  on  distinctions  of  culture. 

This  is  a totally  different  nature  from  separations  which  look  to, 
the  past,  which  are  determined  not  by  the  future  hope  that  all  share 
be  one,  but  by  the  past  quarrels  through  which  the  Church  has  been 
divided,  which  takes  out  of  the  past  not  the  one  name  of  Jesus  but 
other  names  by  which  the  identity  of  a congregation  is  to  be  defined. 
This  is  not  part  of  missionary  obedience.  It  contradicts  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel  that  in  Christ  there  is  the  one  mercy-seat  where  all 
people  may  meet  and  be  forgiven  and  reconciled.  To  qualify  the 
name  of  the  Church  by  the  name  of  its  place  ; to  speak  of  ‘the 
Church  of  Corinth  ’ or  ‘ the  Church  of  Ephesus  ’ is  proper,  because 
it  defines  the  Church  in  relation  to  its  true  calling  as  the  sign,  fore- 
taste and  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  of  blessing  for  that  place. 
But  to  define  the  Church  in  terms  of  names  other  than  the  name  of 
Jesus  ; to  define  one’s  Christian  identity  by  saying  ‘ I am  of  Paul  ’ 
or  ‘ I am  of  Cephas  ’ is  not  proper  because — as  Paul  says — it  is  to 
forsake  the  Spirit  for  the  flesh.  It  is  to  become  carnal  (1  Cor. 

3 : 1-4). 


IV.  What,  then,  is  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  arc 
themselves  truly  united  ? 

‘ True  conciliarity — is  founded  on  the  Trinitarian  principle, 
that  is  to  say,  it  seeks  to  make  the  universal  Church  an  image  of  the 
divine  Trinity.’3  This  is  to  define  conciliarity  in  eschatological 
terms  ; in  terms  of  that  to  which  the  Church  looks  forward  and 
towards  which  it  strives  in  its  mission  to  the  world.  The  fullness 
of  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  which  Jesus  has  given  to  those  who 
believe  in  him  (John  17  : 22-24)  will  be  manifest  only  when  his 
saving  mission  is  complete  and  he  has  drawn  all  men  to  himself 
(John  12  : 32).  Conciliarity  as  a model  for  our  journey  is  that 
pattern  of  common  life  which  provides  for  the  imperfect  disciple- 
ship  of  each  local  congregation  both  the  correction  and  the  support 
of  the  wider  fellowship.  It  is  through  this  conciliarity  that  we 
learn  ‘ with  all  the  saints  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  and  height 
and  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ  ’ (Eph.  3 : 18f).  Within  this 
conciliar  fellowship  the  legitimate  and  proper  variety  which  must 
mark  the  Christian  discipleship  of  different  human  communities 
inhabiting  different  ‘ places  ’ is  at  the  same  time  affirmed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  unity  which  is  given  in  Christ  himself.  Thus  the 

3 CYRILLE  ARGENTI : Christian  Unity,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review , 
Jan.  1976.  P-  34- 
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wider  conciliar  fellowship  is  not  a substitute  for  unity  in  each  place  ; 
rather  it  is  the  necessary  context  in  which  true  local  unity  is  to  be 
progressively  learned  and  experienced.  In  the  wider  fellowship 
we  receive  the  christological  correction  which  is  necessary  for  an 
authentic  local  unity.  And  where,  as  a matter  of  missionary  faith- 
fulness, there  has  to  be  a provisional  separation  of  the  congregation 
in  one  area  in  order  that  the  specific  gifts  of  each  human  com- 
munity may  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  wider  fellowship 
of  the  regional  or  universal  council  provides  the  necessary  safeguard 
against  the  tendency  for  these  provisional  separations  to  become 
absolute  and  permanent.  At  the  same  time,  the  variety  of  the 
different  local  expressions  of  discipleship  provides  a safeguard 
against  all  tendencies  to  monolithic  imperialism  which,  in  the  name 
of  unity,  crushes  that  blessed  variety  which  God  the  Father  has  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  his  creation. 

What  matters  is  that  the  Church  should  everywhere  be 
recognizable  as  simply  the  new,  the  true  humanity  ; as  the  place 
where  every  human  being  is  given  the  freedom  of  his  own  home 
where  he  can  know  and  love  and  obey  God  as  his  Father,  and  Jesus 
as  his  Lord  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  who  is  himself  the  living 
presence  now  of  the  blessedness  to  which  all  are  called.  In  order 
that  the  Church  may  be  this,  it  must  be  this  in  each  place  where 
human  beings  are,  speaking  to  everyone  in  the  language  of  his  own 
humanity  ; but  it  cannot  be  this  unless  it  is  also  this  universally, 
unless  the  local  fellowship  truly  embodies  in  its  own  life  the  uni- 
versal love  which  is  the  being  of  the  triune  God  and  into  which  He 
would  draw  all  creatures.  The  diversity-in-unity  which  is  expressed 
in  the  word  ‘ conciliarity  ’ must  be  the  mark  of  the  Church  at  every 
level  from  the  local  to  the  universal.  Local  unity  and  universal 
fellowship  cannot  be  set  against  each  other.  Only  if  the  Church 
at  every  level  is  moving  towards  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  all 
human  kind  is  it  true  to  its  nature. 
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CALLED  TO  UNITY  * 

The  significance  of  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  for  church  unity 
Nikos  A.  Nissiotis 

The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Professor 
Nikos  A.  Nissiotis  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  Lausanne,  May  1977. 

For  all  of  us,  without  distinction,  to  be  called  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  means  to  be  utterly  dependent  upon  God.  We  are  none 
of  us  privileged  people,  special  members  of  the  one  undivided  Body 
of  Christ  unclaimed  by  that  call. 

If  we  understand  unity  in  this  sense  as  the  call  of  God,  we  also 
understand  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  founded  at  Lausanne  fifty  years  ago. 
The  call  addressed  to  us  today  is  the  same  as  that  addressed  to  us 
then.  It  is  indeed  plain  that,  despite  all  the  advances  made,  all 
the  unity  plans  put  forward  and  implemented,  all  the  negotiations 
taking  place  between  the  churches,  all  the  drawing  closer  of  the 
Christian  West  and  the  Christian  East,  all  the  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  between  the  different  traditions,  we  are  still  only  taking 
our  first  steps  along  the  long  and  difficult  road  leading  to  unity 
among  the  main  communions  of  the  Christian  tradition.  In  some 
respects  it  could  be  said  that  we  have  reached  an  impasse.  We 
have  acquired  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  are  now 
a little  disillusioned  and  sceptical.  The  reunification  of  the  Church 
is  not  just  round  the  corner  nor,  above  all,  will  it  be  achieved  by 
theology  on  the  basis  of  our  traditions  and  theological  thinking, 
as  we  once  expected  it  would  be.  Many  other  elements  will  come 
into  play. 

This  is  why,  at  the  moment  when  we  are  celebrating  this  fiftieth 
anniversary,  we  have  to  begin  our  reflection  all  over  again,  if  we  are 
to  overcome  a certain  stagnation  and  give  the  cause  of  unity  a fresh 
impetus.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  failed  to  ask  the  questions 
radically  enough,  failed  to  take  seriously  the  fact  that  we  are  called 
to  unity  and,  consequently,  neither  have  unity  at  our  command  nor 
create  it.  If  it  is  true  that  the  most  important  rediscovery  for  the 


* For  many  years  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey,  Professor 
Nikos  Nissiotis,  one  of  the  best  known  Orthodox  theologians,  teaches  today  in 
the  University  of  Athens  and  is  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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work  of  Faith  and  Order,  as  for  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general 
and  for  the  renewal  movements  and  charismatic  groups  in  parti- 
cular, has  been  the  rediscovery  of  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  essential  that  we  now  re-examine  the  bases  of  this  theology, 
essential  for  us  now  at  this  time  and  in  the  perspective  of  the  new 
era  which  should  open  up  after  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement.  Such  a re-examination  entails  a recapitulation 
and  summary  of  this  pneumatological  theology,  and,  finally  a 
definition  of  the  nature  of  this  rediscovery,  i.e.  of  the  centrality  of 
the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ecumenical  theology  and  ecclesias- 
tical life.1 

Rediscovery  of  the  Dimension  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  first  thing  to  recognize  is  that  this  discovery  takes  place 
when  Christians  are  gathered  together  in  one  place  and  with  one 
heart.  The  Christian  assembly  as  such,  especially  the  assembly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  separated  churches  of  East  and  West, 
always  assumes  a profound  theological  dimension  which  engenders 
in  us  all  the  desire  and  longing  for  the  incomprehensible  and  para- 
doxical presence  of  the  Spirit.  In  virtue  of  this  fact,  the 
ecumenical  movement  found  itself  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with 
an  event  set  in  motion  by  its  very  existence  as  a movement.  On 
the  basis  of  this  primary  reality  the  theology  of  the  Spirit  blossomed 
dynamically  during  recent  decades  and  charismatic  groups,  renewal 
movements,  Pentecostalists,  and  so  on,  have  come  forward  as 
alternative  solutions  to  traditional  Christendom. 

It  should  be  recalled  that,  in  a certain  sense,  the  first  among 
Christian  communities  to  grasp  this  pneumatological  claim  of  the 
call  to  unity  was  the  community  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  members 
of  the  St.  Sergius  Institute  in  Paris.  They  expressed  in  this  way 
a typically  Orthodox  response  to  their  situation  in  the  midst  of 


1 Out  of  the  vast  literature  on  this  rediscovery,  I may  refer  to  the  three 
books  which  I consulted  especially  for  this  paper,  (a)  IViederentdeckung 
des  Heiligen  Geistes,  with  contributions  from  H.  Meyer,  W.  Hollenweger, 
K. McDonnell,  V.Vatja,  A.M.  Aagaard  ; Verlag  O.Lembeck,  Frankfurt-on 
the-Main,  1974  ; (b)  W.  Kasper  & G.  Sauter,  Kirche,  Ort  des  Geiste,  Herder, 
Freiburg,  1976,  and  (c)  L ’ Esprit  Saint  et  l ’ Eglise , with  contributions  from 
S.Dock,  E.  Trocme,  Ed.Schwizer,  P.  Evodkimov,  A.  Benott,  H.Rondet, 
M.J.le  Guillou,  T.F.Torrance,  B.D.Dupuy  : Fayard,  Paris,  1969.  Other 
similar  publications  to  be  mentioned  : Le  Saint  Esprit,  with  contributions 
from  F.  Leenhardt,  P.Reymond,  P.  Fraenkel,  N.  Nissiotis,  G.Widmer,  J.de 
Senarclens,  E.  Rochedieu  ; Labor  et  Fides,  Geneva,  1963,  and  Erfahrungund 
Theologie  des  Geistes,  ed.  C.  Heitmann  & H.  Miihlen,  Hamburg-Miinich,  with 
contributions  from  H. Schmid,  W.  Schmithals,  H.Schlier,  F.  Hahn. 

For  the  rediscovery  of  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  contemporary  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  see  the  works  of  Heribert  Miilhen,  especially  Una  Mystica 
Persona,  Munich,  1968,  and  in  reformed  theology,  the  very  recently  published 
work  of  Jurgen  Moltmann,  Die  Kirche  des  Geistes  Ein  Beitrag  zur  messianischen 
Ekklesiologie  Chr.  Kaiser,  Munich,  1975.. 
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western  Christians  with  whom  they  were  called  together  to  unity  ; 
the  communities  in  Orthodox  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parent  churches  from  which  this  diaspora  stemmed,  were  not 
affected  in  quite  the  same  way  by,  and  consequently  at  first  re- 
mained outside,  this  rediscovery  of  the  Spirit.  Later  on,  gradually 
and  with  much  hesitancy,  western  theology  was  won  over,  in  a 
critical  and  reflective  way  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  distinctive 
principles. 

It  should  be  added  here,  of  course,  that  the  pneumatological 
rediscovery  was  also  the  result  of  theological  development  in  the 
West  in  the  measure  that  it  followed  up — by  responding  to,  reacting 
against,  or  correcting — the  idealist  and  moral  theology  of  the 
previous  century  and  the  christocentrism  of  the  ‘ theology  of  the 
cross  ’,  itself  a reaction  against  a theology  which  had  been  philo- 
sophical, scholastic  and  static.  In  contrast  to  theological  rationa- 
lism, to  the  scientific  theology  of  the  schools  and  universities,  and 
to  the  serenity  and  security  of  systematic  thought  based  on  norms, 
laws  and  canons,  pneumatology  seemed  like  a breath  of  fresh  air. 
It  brought  with  it  the  paradoxical,  the  exceptional,  the  new,  the 
breath  with  the  dynamic  link  with  the  constant  changes  in  society, 
the  new  era  which  breaks  into  time  in  order  to  quicken  history,  the 
call  to  a universal  communion,  the  reminder  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  coming  and  will  inaugurate  the  dynamic  dimension  of 
the  future  over  against  the  static  dimension  of  the  past. 

So  it  was  that,  on  all  sides,  theology  rediscovered  from  the  Bible 
the  truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  all  the  essential  phases  of 
the  divine  economy.  Just  as  it  had  been  necessary  in  the  4th 
century,  once  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  had 
been  established,  to  establish  also  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  divine  hypostasis  and  person  (and  not  simply  as  an  im- 
personal force),  so  too,  an  exaggerated  christocentrism  allied  in 
western  practice  with  a theology  of  grace  and  a rigorous  and  precise 
sacramental  theology,  forced  pneumatology  to  spring  forth  either 
as  a complement  to  this  Theology  or  else  as  a corrective  to  the 
exaggerations  of  a concealed  christomonism  and  of  an  ecclesiology 
which  over-emphasized  Christ’s  (the  Head’s)  identity  with  His 
Body. 

From  then  on,  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  contemporary  theology— 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox — confesses  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  God  in  person,  as  He  who  operates  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son 
in  the  being  of  God,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  God  and  man,  as  He 
by  whom  the  world  is  created  and  constantly  renewed,  by  whom 
Christ  is  incarnate  (Luke  1 : 35  ; Matthew  1 : 18-20),  as  He  who 
guarantees  the  messianic  mission  of  Christ  (Luke  4-14,  18),  offers 
in  God  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
(Heb.  9 : 14),  causes  Christ  to  rise  from  the  dead  (Rom.  1 : 43 
8 : 11),  establishes  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2 : 1), 
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and  sends  the  Church  on  its  mission.  It  is  He  who  operates  man’s 
transfiguration  (1  Cor.  3 : 17),  leads  the  Church  into  all  truth 
(John  16  : 23) ; it  is  by  Him  that  the  world  will  be  convinced 
(convicted)  of  justice,  judgement  and  sin  ; it  is  He  who  gives  us 
access  to  the  Father  and  who  will  confirm  us  in  faith  (Rom.  8 : 16  ; 
Gal.  4:6);  it  is  He  who  gives  us  liberty  in  Christ  and  binds  us  to 
Christ  until  His  return  at  the  end  of  time  ( arrabon ),  in  this  way 
inaugurating  in  time  the  eschatological  age.2 

When  we  note  dynamic  and  renovatory  tendencies  in  current 
theology  and  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  an  abandonment  of  egoism 
and  self-sufficiency  and  a movement  towards  the  world,  the  felt 
need  to  restore  paradox,  mystery,  mystical  or  revolutionary  ex- 
perience in  Christ  to  their  rightful  place,  a need  to  realize  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Christian  mission  and  faith,  the  need  for  a theology 
of  culture,  of  politics,  of  the  combat  against  racism,  violence, 
injustice,  inequality,  exploitation,  the  need  for  a cosmic,  eucharistic 
and  eschatological  theology,  for  a liturgical  renewal,  or  for  a move- 
ment against  institutionalism — all  this,  we  note,  has  its  source  in 
pneumatology.3 

There  is  not  just  pneumatology,  of  course,  but  many  different 
pneumatologies  with  different  emphasis,  following  different  theo- 
logical traditions  and  depending  on  the  means  chosen  to  further 
the  renewal  of  the  Church.  In  some  we  detect  an  attitude 
which  emphasizes  the  opposition  between  ‘ event  ’ — in  the  form  of 
the  faith  lived,  as  a profound  form  of  individual  life  in  Christ — 
and  the  ‘ institution  ’ — as  a necessary  evil ; others  regard  the  two  as 
identical  and,  through  the  Spirit,  as  guaranteeing  the  interior  sacra- 
mental life  of  the  Church  ; others  again  maintain  the  dualism  of 
charismatic  life  in  the  Spirit  and  ecclesiastical  life.  Still  more  clearly 
we  see  a flowering  of  different  centrifugal  movements  tending  to 
separate  pneumatology  from  christolcgy  ; here  the  Spirit  was  not 
sent  by  Christ  in  time  ; it  is  not  His  Spirit  and  does  not  operate  in 
virtue  of  His  salvation.  We  have  here  a revolt  against  all  insti- 
tutions and  theological  knowledge  of  every  kind.  God  is  simply 
experience,  expressing  Himself  through  the  gift  of  glossolalia  or 
through  silence  ; underlying  both  forms  is  an  enthusiasm  ex- 
perienced in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  by  communities  which  have 
been  emancipated  from  the  restrictive  bonds  of  the  traditional 
past  which  they  have  left  behind  them  for  ever.  The  words  of 
Gregory  Nazianzus  are  as  valid  today  as  when  first  spoken  in  the 


8 On  the  biblical  basis  of  pneumatology,  see  K. McDonnell  in  Wiederent- 
deckung  des  Geistes  op.  cit.,  p.  3of.  E.Trocme,  ‘Le  Saint  Esprit  et  1*  Eglise  d ’ 
apr6s  le  livre  des  Actes,  ’ in  Le  Saint  Esprit  et  1’  Eglise , pp.  19-28  ; E.Schweizer, 
‘ Esprit  et  Communaut6  chez  Paul  et  ses  disciples  ’ , op.  cit., pp. 45-70;  and  my 
own  contribution  to  Oecumenica,  Jahrb.f.oek.  Forschung,  Gutersloh,  1967, 
pp.  235-253. 

8 W.Kasper,  op.  cit.,  p.35 
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4th  century  : ‘ Some  have  interpreted  the  Spirit  as  energy,  others 
as  creature,  others  as  God,  and  most  people  are  not  certain  how  to 
describe  him  ’ ( Orat . 31  : 5). 4 

The  question  we  now  have  to  ask  is  to  what  extent  this  redis- 
covery of  the  pneumatological  dimension  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  Christian  unity,  the  renewal  of  the  Church  and  its  dynamic 
presence  in  the  world,  and  the  rapprochement  between  Christian 
East  and  Christian  West.  It  must  be  acknowledged  at  once  that 
this  rediscovery  has  shaken  the  historical  churches  in  a bene- 
ficial way,  showing  them  the  need  to  make  their  structures  more 
flexible.  It  has  also  compelled  Christians  to  look  beyond  their  own 
boundaries  towards  other  Christians  and  to  recognize  these 
Christians  as  their  brothers  and  sisters.  It  has  also  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  churches  outwards,  towards  the  world  (Uppsala  1968  and 
Vatican  II).  Finally,  it  has  challenged  an  inward-looking  method 
and  academic  research. 

Yet,  despite  the  enormous  progress  achieved  in  the  direction  of 
a more  permanent  convergence  between  the  main  historical 
churches,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox,  this  pneumatology 
has  evidently  not  yet  made  a decisive  contribution  to  the  reunion 
of  these  churches.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  reasons  for  a 
failure  of  this  kind.  I would  simply  say,  despite  the  dangers  of 
facile  generalization,  that  to  some  extent  we  have  all  preserved  our 
reciprocal  positions  and  that  all  this  pneumatolcgy  has  in  fact  done 
has  been  simply  to  make  these  positions  more  flexible,  enabling 
us  to  present  them  less  inflexibly,  more  intelligibly,  with  a greater 
readiness  for  dialogue.  In  reality,  however,  we  often  notice  a 
camouflaged  revaluation  of  our  positions,  a subtle  tendency  towards 
propaganda.  Among  Roman  Catholic,  we  find  a pneumatology 
which,  while  it  calls  everything  in  question,  indirectly  strengthens 
internal  discipline  and  justifies  the  pyramidal  hierarchical  structure 
of  the  Church.  Among  Protestants,  pneumatology,  while  still 
rejecting  certain  data  of  history,  defends  x an  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution more  or  less  cut  off  from  its  roots  and  its  continuity. 
Among  the  Orthodox,  pneumatalogy  intensifies  the  movement  to- 
wards the  interior  and  liturgical  life  of  the  Church  while  at  the  same 
time  in  some  respects  reinforcing  a sacramental  self-sufficiency  and 
a mystical  esotericism. 

As  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  next  half  century  of  Faith 
and  Order,  we  need  therefore  to  reflect  on  the  bases  of  this  pneuma- 
tology. Changing  the  perspective,  I shall  try  therefore  to  offer 
a fresh  contribution,  which  could  help  to  guide  us  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  unity  in  the 
Body  of  Christ. 


4 Cited  in  this  connection  by  Anna-Maria  Aagaard,  ‘ Der  Heilige  Geist 
in  der  Welt  in  Wiederentdeckung  des  Geistes,  p.  7. 
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The  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit : A sine  qua  non 

If  pneumatology  is  to  be  more  effective  in  the  service  of  unity, 
we  must  pay  more  attention  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  to  its 
‘ epicletic  ’ significance.  The  epiklesis  (invocation)  is  the  essential 
precondition  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  ; we  need  to  invoke 
the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  through  the  salvation  offered  us  in 
Christ.  This  invocation  addressed  to  God  the  father  appeals  to  the 
grace  bestowed  by  Christ  on  those  4 two  or  three  ’ gathered  together 
in  His  name.  The  sending  to  the  disciples  of  the  Paraclete  who  will 
teach  them  all  things  (John  14  : 26)  is  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s 
promise.  The  Spirit  is  the  grace  of  God  acting  freely,  graciously, 
and  sovereignly.  In  response  to  the  Church’s  epiklesis  the  Spirit 
makes  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  on  the  cross  circulate  in  His  body, 
the  Church,  to  call  the  Church  to  a charismatic  life,  to  upbuild  it, 
to  fill  it  with  life,  and  to  guide  it  into  the  fullness  of  the  truth.  The 
Spirit  invoked  by  the  Church  makes  the  salvation  accomplished 
once  and  for  all  by  Christ  a permanent  reality  within  history.  The 
epiklesis  opens  up  this  4 possibility-certainty  ’ by  making  Christ’s 
promise  a reality,  for  the  Spirit  is  source  of  life  ; He  communicates 
life  from  the  Father. 

In  the  case  of  believers  and  the  Church,  therefore,  the  epiklesis 
is  a key  moment  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  as  agent  of  Christ’s 
salvation.  In  some  sense,  the  Bible  equates  salvation  with  the 
calling  upon  the  name  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  God  appears 
and  says  : In  those  days  4 1 will  pour  out  my  spirit  ...  I will  display 
portents  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  blood  and  fire  and  columns  of 
smoke  ’.  ‘All  who  call  on  the  name  of  Yahweh  will  be  saved  ’ 
(Jerusalem  Bible,  Joel  3 : 2-5).  Referring  to  this  text,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  confirms  it  post  eventum , i.e.  after  Pentecost,  the 
event  which  signalizes  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  salvation  by 
paradoxical  signs,  for,  through  the  apostles,  the  Spirit  descends  on 
all  flesh  in  the  world.  The  epiklesis  is  a call  to  a new  unity  in 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  of  race,  language,  religion 
. . .‘  it  makes  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek  ; all  belong 
to  the  same  Lord  who  is  rich  enough,  however  many  ask  his  help, 
for  everyone  who  calls  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ’ 
(Romans  10  : 12. 13). 5 

This  is  why,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  became  the  culminating  point 
of  the  liturgy.  We  find  this  explicitly  in  all  the  eucharistic  texts 
and  other  texts  of  the  oriental  rite,  and  implicitly  in  all  the  offices 
of  the  western  rite.  4 We  supplicate  Thee  to  send  down  Thy  Holy 


5Wolfhart  Schlichting  reminds  us  of  this  soteriological  sense  of  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Name  of  God  in  his  essay:  * Das  Wesen  der  Kirche  ist  die  Epiklese. 
Das  Grundanliegen  orthodoxer  und  lutherischer  Ekklesiologie  5 (unpublished) 
p.2. 
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Spirit  upon  us  and  upon  these  gifts,  and  to  change  them  by  that 
same  Holy  Spirit’ — so  runs  the  liturgical  act  preceding  the  words 
of  institution.  The  Spirit  who  operated  Christ’s  incarnation, 
operates  in  response  to  the  Church’s  epiklesis  the  change  in  all  those 
assembled  in  His  name  as  the  change  in  the  eucharistic  elements, 
transforming  them  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Nor  is 
there  any  baptismal  rite  without  this  invocation  of  the  Spirit,  nor 
any  service  of  any  kind  which  does  not  begin  with  this  epiklesis , 
sometimes  even  addressed  directly  to  the  Spirit  Himself  : ‘ Heavenly 
King,  Comforter,  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  art  present  everywhere  and 
filleth  all  things.  Giver  of  all  good  and  of  all  life,  come  and  dwell 
in  us,  purify  us  and  save  our  souls  ’. 

At  every  moment  in  the  Orthodox  service  when  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God  is  communicated  to  believers  and  the  Body  assembled 
in  Christ’s  name  in  one  place  and  with  one  hearth,6  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  invoked  as  God  in  person  and  substance.  For  Orthodoxy, 
therefore,  the  act  of  epiklesis  forms  part  of  the  essence  of  the 
Church’s  faith,  even  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  which  can  there- 
fore be  described  as  epicletic.  In  a sense,  the  Church  is  the  per- 
manent epiklesis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  in  virtue 
of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  If  we  absolutely  need  a definition  of  the 
Church,  this  is  the  best  we  can  give  ! 

In  this  epiklesis  the  goal  of  the  incarnation,  of  salvation  in  Christ, 
is  crystallized,  for  when  Christ  assumed  flesh  it  was  in  order  that 
we  should  be  able  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  ( Athanasius,  De 
incarnatione  8,  PG.  26,  996  c).7  Through  the  epiklesis , the  Church 
is  renewed,  we  become  the  People  of  God  in  communion  with 
Christ  and  are  sent  on  mission  in  the  world,  with  special 
gifts  of  grace,  in  the  service  of  this  world,  for  its  renewal  in  justice 
and  freedom. 

Since  the  epiklesis  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  Church’s 
theology  and  life,  we  must  examine  the  consequences  of  this  and 
take  them  seriously. 

(a)  Epiklesis  means,  first  of  all,  for  all  of  us  together,  a 
total  dependence  upon  the  divine  grace,  or  better,  on  the  mercy 
of  God.  This  is  the  posture  of  believers  who  repent  and  whose 
spirit  is  broken  in  humility  (this  is  why  in  the  Orthodox  liturgy  it  is 
only  during  the  epiklesis  that  the  faithful  kneel).  Being  epicletic, 
the  Church  is  at  the  same  time  kenotic,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Christ  who  ‘ emptied  himself  to  assume  the  condition  of  a slave  ’ 
(Phil.  2 : 7),  abandoning  all  inclination  to  triumphalism  and  self- 


6 This  statement  is  made  by  Paul  Evdokimov  who,  moreover,  was  one  of 
the  major  pioneers  of  contemporary  pneumatology — in  his  essay  ‘ L ’ Esprit 
Saint  et’  L Eglise  d ’ apres  la  tradition  liturgique  ’ in  V Esprit  Saint  et  VEghse , 
p.96. 

7 Cited  by  Evdokimov,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
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sufficiency.  To  be  epicletic  means  living  ‘ the  urgent  call  in  Christ, 
to  persuasiveness  in  love,  to  communion  in  the  Spirit’,  having  ‘one 
soul  ’,  allowing  ‘ no  place  for  partisanship,  for  vainglory  but 
‘each  in  humility’  esteeming  k the  others  better  than  himself’ 
(Phil.  2 : 1-3). 

(b)  In  the  epiklesis , all  thought  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
static  and  institutionalized  automatic  operation  is  left  behind.  It 
is  not  primarily  the  celebrant  uttering  the  words  of  the  institution 
but  rather  the  prayer  of  the  Church  through  the  diaconate  of  the 
priest  which  opens  up  to  grace  the  possibility  of  operating  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  truth  has  important  consequences,  if  we  seek 
a better  application  of  pneumatology  in  contemporary  theology 
with  a view  to  serving  the  cause  of  unity  between  East  and  West 
more  effectively.  The  Church  is  led  by  the  Spirit : ‘ Where  the 
Spirit  is,  there  is  the  Church  ’ and  vice  versa  (Iren.  Adv.  haer.  Ill, 
24,  l).8  This  certitude,  however,  is  founded  on  Christ’s  promise 
to  send  the  Spirit  on  all  who  would  invoke  Him  in  faith.  The 
expectation  of  the  Spirit  implicit  in  the  epiklesis  cannot  be  replaced 
by  some  arbitrary  sense  of  security,  absolute  certainty,  or  magical 
operation.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  communicates  grace,  unites 
us  with  Christ,  makes  us  members  of  His  Body.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  that  God  remains  transcendent, 
sovereign,  flame  of  fire,  wind  which  ‘ blows  wherever  it  pleases  ’ 
and  4 you  hear  its  sound  ’ (John  3 : 8).  Gcd  who  is  love  and  who 
communicates  Himself  to  man  by  His  grace  is  thereafter  bound  to 
him  by  the  Spirit.  There  is  a personal  relationship  of  communion, 
and  so  a relationship  in  which  a distinction,  even  a definite  distance, 
is  maintained  between  God  and  man.  As  interpreted  and  applied 
by  the  epiklesis , therefore,  penumatology  reveals  to  us  the  mystery 
of  the  presence  of  God — through  the  Church — in  the  world.  This 
presence  cannot  be  direct  otherwise  it  would  constitute  a threat  and 
a destructive  judgement  for  man  because  of  sin.  When  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  God  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  adopt  an  extreme 
and  unilateral  position,  whether  of  absolute  certitude  or  radical 
agnosticism.  The  Church  must  live  in  a continual  tension  between 
these  two  extremes  and  seek  to  achieve  the  unity  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  assurance  expressed  in  Acts  15:28:  ‘It  has  been  decided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  ourselves  . . . ’ and  on  the  other,  the  freedom 
of  the  wind  which  ‘ blows  wherever  it  pleases  ’ and  4 you  hear  its 
sound  ’ (John  3 : 8).  The  epiklesis  indicates  that  the  Church  is 
not  justified  by  its  institutional  structures.  Not  that  these  struc- 
tures are  abandoned,  of  course,  but  the  epiklesis  requires  us  to  make 


8 Cited  by  A.  Benoit  who  offers  an  exegesis  of  the  whole  paragraph  of  St. 
Irenaeus  in  his  essay.  ‘Le  Saint  Esprit  et  PEglise  dans  la  Th6ologie  patristique 
grecque  des  quatre  premiers  si^cles  in  Le  Saint  et  Esprit  et  l ’ Eglise. 
pp.  126-141. 
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them  more  flexible,  more  transparent,  even  though  the  Church  is 
certain  that  it  is  being  led  into  all  the  truth.  In  virtue  of  the 
epiklesis,  therefore,  the  Church  remains  humble  and  totally 
dependent  on  the  grace  of  God. 

(c)  The  epiklesis  is  a spiritual  preparation  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ  to  the  Church  but  which  is  poured 
out  upon  all  flesh  and  whose  gifts  can  also  be  granted  to  the 
‘ Gentiles  ' (Acts  10  : 45),  whence  a universal  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  not  only  .the  Agent  of  salvation  in  and 
through  the  Church  but  also  the  Giver  of  life,  the  Creator  and 
Agent  of  the  renewal  of  the  whole  creation.  ‘ In  truth,  the  creation 
possesses  no  gift  which  does  not  come  to  it  from  the  Spirit’  (St.  Basil, 
De  Spiritu  sancto , XIX,  49). 9 The  upraised  arms  of  the  priest 
during  the  epiklesis  symbolize  the  expectation  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
part  not  only  of  the  whole  believing  community  but  also  of  all  who 
implore  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  Creator  and  Renewer  of  the 
world.  Through  the  epiklesis , the  Church  is  also  turned  outwards, 
becomes  the  Church  for  the  others  and  acts  as  a ferment  of  unity. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  an  end  in  itself ; it  is  in  the  service 
of  all  mankind. 

( d ) Finally,  the  epiklesis  prepares  us  for  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  It  reveals  to  us  the  potency  of  the  hope  for  the  future 
which  delivers  us  from  the  distress  of  the  present  time  caused  by 
human  separation,  division,  and  failure,  because  man’s  frailty  has 
led  him  to  idolize  his  institutions,  thought  forms  and  culture.  The 
Spirit  identifies  Himself  with  the  Church  as  Body  of  Christ  pre- 
figuring the  final  union  with  Him.  ‘ The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  : 
Come  ! ’ (Rev.  22  : 17).  In  our  practice  of  the  epiklesis , this 
‘ Come  ! ’ points  to  the  eschatological  expectancy  which  imbues 
our  limited  minds  and  actions  with  its  own  energy,  thanks  to  hope 
which  is  the  supreme  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 

The  epiklesis  thus  reconstitues  the  Church  on  its  proper  basis 
and  teaches  us  what  an  authentic  pneumatology  is,  i.e.  a theology 
of  the  Spirit  practised  in  all  its  dimensions  and  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. Every  time  we  turn  to  the  Father  and  ask  Him  through 
Christ  to  send  us  His  Spirit,  which  proceeds  from  Him,  we  are 
summoned  to  model  ourselves  on  a God  who  is  full  of  life,  a bois- 
terous God,  a God  who  Himself  is  in  a perpetual  movement  of 
reciprocity  and  communion  because  His  very  essence  is  love.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  quite  different  from  any  abstract  theoretical 
speculation.  It  is  the  supreme  way  of  affirming  that  God  is  quite 
other  than  static,  absolute,  immutable  Being.  It  is  the  recognition 
that  God  in  Person  comes  continually  towards  us.  God  is  One  but 
He  is  never  solitary.  He  is  the  unity  of  persons  in  relationship, 


9 P.  Evdokimov,  op.cit.,  p 93. 
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for,  being  love,  He  is  a personal  relationship.  There  is  nothing 
in  common  between  Him  and  the  solitude  and  solipsism  of  a 
religious  monotheism  or  an  idealist  philosophy. 

In  invoking  the  Spirit,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  participate 
in  this  event  of  the  faith  which  transcends  all  static  institutions. 
Nothing  can  manifest  completely  all  that  happens  in  the  event  of 
faith.  The  epiklesis  reveals  the  utter  profundity  of  the  reality  of 
the  grace  of  the  Triune  God  which  is  manifested  in  the  community 
of  faith  whose  institutional  structure  is  only  the  instrument  of 
service,  a witness  to  man’s  poverty  in  comparison  with  the  charis- 
matic richness  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  operating  as  it 
does  through  this  institution,  the  epiklesis  warns  us  against  positing 
any  opposition  between  the  ‘ event  ’ of  faith  and  the  ‘ institution 
Ceaselessly  and  every  time  we  invoke  the  Spirit,  therefore,  we  must 
achieve  a synthesis  of  these  two  realities,  which  will  never  completely 
coincide  but  must  always  be  kept  in  a dynamic  relationship,  i.e. 
in  continual  tension. 

The  epiklesis  thus  permits  and  ensures  the  judgement  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  ecclesiastical  structure,  with  a view  to  its  constant 
purification,  correction  and  renewal.  In  practising  together  the 
epiklesis , the  churches,  representing  divided  Christian  communities, 
are  summoned  today  to  implement  the  consequences  of  this  action 
and  to  correct  one  another  : neither  defying  the  clerical  institution 
viewed  as  sacred,  nor  discrediting*  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  to 
the  status  of  a necessary  evil,  but  on  the  contrary,  affirming  the 
institution  as  a means  of  grace  whereby  the  Spirit  can  pour  out 
His  charismata  on  all  members  of  the  community  to  equip  them  for 
their  mission  and  service  in  the  world.10 

In  other  words,  the  epiklesis  demonstrates  that  the  institution 
has  no  independent  value  but  is  the  channel  of  the  charismatic 
life  of  the  Spirit  whereby  it  is  continually  renewed  and  enabled  to 
be  present  dynamically  in  the  world. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  understood  as  an  ongoing  event 
taking  place  through  the  flexible  and  transparent  institutional 
structures  of  still  separated  churches,  is  like  a ‘ two-edged  sword  ’, 
in  a paradoxal  dualism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a given  unity, 
bestowed  on  the  basis  of  one  faith,  through  one  baptism,  by  the 
same  Spirit  (Eph  4 : 1-5)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a unity  con- 
tinually being  created,  continually  being  achieved,  continually 
growing  towards  the  unity  of  ‘ the  perfect  Man,  fully  mature  with 
the  fullness  of  Christ  himself’  (Eph.  4:  11-13).  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  two  unities  but  rather  that  we  are  obliged  by  the 


10  V.Vatja  points  out  the  various  positions  in  western  theology  on  the  relation 
between  evenement  and  institution  on  the  basis  of  pneumatology  (Contradiction 
-Dualism-Identification)  : “ Der  Heilige  Geist  und  die  Strukturen  der  Kirche’, 
in  Weiderentdeckungdes  Geistes,  pp.  77-96. 
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epiklesis  to  recognize  that  unity  is  given  us  by  the  Spirit  in  order  to 
be  constantly  reconstituted  by  the  gifts  of  this  same  Spirit.  For  the 
Spirit  bestows  His  gifts  not  once  and  for  all  or  in  some  magical 
fashion.  He  demands  that  His  gifts  be  exercised  by  human  beings 
in  freedom.  This  unity  is  therefore  not  a form  of  association  nor 
a judicial  institution  ; it  is  a dynamic  unity  in  constant  process  of 
creation. 

If  the  charismatics  forget  this  twofold  aspect  of  one  and  the 
same  unity,  there  is  inevitably  an  antagonism,  a struggle  between 
the  charismata  distributed  by  the  Spirit.  The  members  of  the 
historic  churches  are  often  still  prisoners  of  their  static,  dogmatic 
and  legalistic  conceptions  of  unity.  Where  there  should  be 
spiritual  emulation,  therefore,  we  find  instead  opposition  and 
antagonism  ; where  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  charismata, 
there  is  instead  exclusivity  on  the  part  of  the  charismatics  ; where 
reciprocity  and  interdependence  should  prevail,  there  is  instead 
alienation  and  confessional  provincialism.  The  absence  of  the 
epiklesis  in  the  theology  of  the  Spirit  is  both  a cause  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  result  of  a rigid  conception  of  unity  in  which  the 
institution,  the  confessional  doctrinal  formula,  the  canon  law  are 
given  precedence  over  the  charismatic  life.  In  consequence,  the 
charisms,  instead  of  being  the  driving  force  of  a dynamic  unity,  as 
they  were  meant  to  be,  become  occasions  of  separation  and 
division.  Pneumatology  then  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  one  more 
ideological  element  in  contemporary  theology,  of  sharpening 
divisions  either  by  defending  traditional  confessional  positions  or 
by  creating  new  base  groups  which  seek  a solution  in  radicial  inde- 
pendence.11 By  rethinking  and  practising  pneumatology  in  the 
light  of  the  epiklesis  which  the  churches  together  direct  to  God, 
we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  the  call  to  unity  through  the  Spirit  in 
much  broader  dimensions,  in  dimensions  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
realities  of  the  world. 

A Firm  Basis  for  Unity  Between  Christian  East  and  West 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  created  a framework  in  which 
the  churches  can  venture  this  epicletic  experience  together  in  order 
to  advance  towards  this  more  dynamic  unity  which  is  also  universal 
in  its  dimensions.  In  this  setting,  I shall  trace  the  convergent  lines 
which  need  to  be  interpreted  and  developed  in  future  on  the  basis 
of  a pneumatology  rooted  in  the  practice  of  the  epiklesis  by  the 
separated  churches.  These  convergent  lines,  which  will  have 
to  be  developed  in  the  period  now  opening  up  for  Faith  and  Order 


11  For  these  base  level  groups  and  a theological  evaluation  of  their  indepen- 
dence over  against  ecclesiastical  authority,  see:  W.  Hollenweger,  “ Charis- 
matische  und  Pfingsterische  Bewegungen  als  Frage  an  die  Kirchen  heute  ”, 
in  Wiederentdeskung  des  Geistes,  pp.  53-75. 
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as  it  looks  forward  to  the  next  half-century,  may  be  grouped  in  three 
trends. 

(a)  First  of  all,  we  must  establish  the  convergence  between 
the  basic  theological  positions  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  East  and 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian  West,  posi- 
tions which  have  in  the  past  contributed  to  the  mutual  alienation 
because,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a different  emphasis  was  given 
to  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the 
economy  of  salvation.  If  we  differentiate  too  rigidly  between  East 
and  West,  we  run  the  risk  of  facile  generalizations.  It  is  also 
much  too  artificial  to  view  the  West  as  a single  Protestant — 
Catholic  group.  Certain  Roman  positions  in  ecclesiology  are 
very  close  to  those  of  the  Orthodox  and,  when  it  is  case  of  describing 
the  teaching  authority  in  the  Church,  there  is  not  such  a great  con- 
trast between  Orthodox  ideas  and  Protestant  ideas  on  this  subject. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  almost  all  theological  tendencies  are 
represented  in  the  patristic  theologies  both  of  East  and  West ; it  is 
impossible  therefore  to  claim  any  one  of  them  as  strictly  or  ex- 
clusively eastern  or  western.  Nevertheless,  I discern  a different 
basic  approach  from  the  very  beginning  in  respect  of  views  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ.  To  some  extent,  these  two  positions  can  be 
recognized  as  being,  in  an  obscure  way,  peculiar  either  to  the  East 
or  to  the  West  and  as  influencing  many  other  theological  areas. 

In  the  East,  there  developed  from  the  very  beginning,  on  the 
basis  of  liturgical  experience,  a theology  of  participation  in  the 
incarnate  Logos.  The  question  asked  here  was  : ‘ How  can  I 
participate  in  ihe  event  of  Christ  ? ’ In  the  West,  on  the  contrary, 
the  tendency  from  the  start  was  to  interpret  the  mode  of  salvation 
by  asking  : ‘ How  can  I receive  the  redemption  in  Christ  ? ’ On 
the  one  side,  therefore,  a theology  of  the  Incarnation  was  developed, 
with  an  anthropology  which  stressed  man’s  transfiguration  on  the 
way  to  redemption,  and  on  the  other  side,  a theology  of  grace,  of 
the  cross  and  salvation. 

Biblically,  both  tendencies  were  equally  legitimate  but  in  practice 
they  led  to  different  ways  of  envisaging  Christian  mission  and 
presence  in  the  world.  The  theology  of  the  incarnate  Word  and  of 
participation  issued  in  a eucharistic  theology,  an  ecclesiology  of 
communion,  whereas  the  theology  of  redemption  issued  in  a pro- 
phetic theology,  outward  looking  in  a catechetical  and  activist 
sense. 

Today,  thanks  to  our  rapprochement  through  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order,  now  beginning  to  be  defined  in  theological  terms, 
we  can  claim  that  these  two  lines  of  thinking  should  not  merely 
not  be  mutually  exclusive  but  actually  converge,  be  mutually  inte- 
grated by  a theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  based  on  the  practice  of  the 
epiklesis.  If  in  the  years  ahead  we  fail  to  work  hard  at  this  funda- 
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mental  theological  question  on  both  sides,  no  advance  will  be 
possible  on  the  road  to  ecclesial  communion.  There  cannot  be 
any  final  separation  between  mysticism  and  prophecy. 

The  attempt  at  synthesis  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  unifying 
the  two  theologies  called  * eastern  * and  ‘ western  ’ — this  terminology 
is  no  longer  suitable  for  the  universal  Church  which  no  longer 
recognizes  these  geographical  divisions  of  theology  ; we  have 
only  to  think  of  the  churches  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America, 
for  whom  rapprochement  is  a necessity  of  life.  The  synthesis  is 
concerned  with  the  totality , the  fullness  of  the  faith  of  the  one  universal 
Church.  These  two  lines  of  thought,  therefore,  participation  in 
the  incarnate  Logos  on  the  one  hand,  and  redemption  on  the  other, 
must  coexist  inseparably  in  one  and  the  same  theology,  if  our 
starting  point  is  still  in  reality  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  His 
cross  and  resurrection  operated  by  the  one  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  for  the  ecumenical  theology  of  the  future  that 
liturgical  theology  and  prophetic  theology  be  a coherent  unity. 
This  is  not  a matter  of  complementarity,  of  simple  addition  ; we 
must  recover  the  wholeness  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  from 
liturgical  experience  and  eucharistic  communion  that  the  prophetic 
word  springs  forth.  And  conversely,  without  prophecy,  liturgical 
experience  is  not  fully  lived  and  practised. 

Finding  itself  in  continual  tension  with  the  world,  the  Church 
invokes  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  the  grace  of  Christ  may  be 
communicated  to  men,  the  communion  of  saints  reconstituted  and 
the  judgement  of  the  Spirit  pronounced  on  the  world  and  history. 
As  the  Church  participates  in  the  incarnate  Word  through  the 
Spirit,  it  must  by  the  same  Spirit  confront  the  world  with  the 
judgement  of  the  cross.12  We  have  here  one  and  the  same  opera- 
tion of  the  Paraclete  invoked  in  the  epiklesis ’13  The  deification  of 
man  being  realized  through  the  sacraments  and  the  liturgy  will 
therefore  be  understood  at  community  and  ecclesial  level  and 
not  in  terms  of  individual  ethics.  If  it  is  true  and  authentic  it  will 
then  be  manifested  in  the  world  by  prophetic  acts  and  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  community  reflecting  God’s  judgement  on 
history. 

On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  is  not  an  autonomous  exer- 
cise, finding  expression  in  social  political  acts  on  behalf  of  peace, 


12  T.Torrance  expresses  this  idea  when  he  writes  : * . .thanks  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Spirit,  the  Church,  as  Church,  condemns  the  world, i.e.  it  calls  the 
world  in  question  in  face  of  the  cross  of  Christ  * (The  mission  of  the  Church 
in  Le  Saint  Esprit  et  V Eglise,  p.  288). 

18  G.  Sauter  writes  : ‘ The  expectation  of  the  Spirit,  the  prayer  vent  creator 
spiritus  always  produces  a crisis,  but  a salutary  crisis,  when  alien  experiences 
do  not  destroy  fellowship  but  actually  permit  the  emergence  of  a new  consensus, 
because  they  lead  to  a common  expectation  and  hope  * ( Kirche , Ort  des 
Geistes,  p.  io2f). 
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justice  and  freedom  in  the  world  independently  of  sacramental  and 
kerygmatic  ecclesial  communion.  The  Spirit  invoked  by  the 
epiklesis  does  not  lead  us  to  any  kind  of  monism,  whether  mystical 
or  activist  in  character.  He  does  not  interiorize  the  faith  in  an 
esoteric  movement  isolating  the  Church  from  the  world,  nor  does 
He  exteriorize  it  in  a movement  in  which  the  Church  is  pushed  to 
compromise  with  and  finally  to  be  dissolved  in  a secularized  world. 
In  either  case  the  Church  would  lose  its  prophetic  dimension. 

( b ) When  pneumatology  is  understood  to  be  based  on  the 
common  invocation  of  the  Spirit  by  the  churches,  it  reveals  to  us  an 
ecclesial  reality  to  which  we  all  belong,  as  members  of  separated 
Christian  communities.  The  common  epiklesis  transcends  the 
canonical  boundaries  of  these  communities,  crosses  them  or  makes 
them  transparent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  eucharistic  and  charismatic 
character  of  the  Church  which,  thanks  to  an  epicletic  pneumatology, 
enables  us  to  envisage  its  boundaries,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
prophetic  action  exercised  together  by  these  communities  in  the 
world  today,  enables  us  to  discover  an  ecclesial  reality  transcending 
the  boundaries  of  our  church  membership,  a reality  which  could 
be  called  ‘ ecclesiality  \ The  constitutive  elements  of  this 
are  : trinitarian  baptism  with  the  confirmation  by  the  Spirit 
following  the  epiklesis  ; the  eucharistic  celebration  centred  on  the 
epiklesis  ; the  proclamation  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bible  message,  dependent  also  on  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  ; the 
charismatic  life  in  which  the  charisma  are  the  phaneroseis  (manifes- 
tations) of  the  Spirit  and  create  dynamic  bonds  of  unity  by  service 
in  the  world  (mission,  evangelism,  social  service  for  peace  and 
justice) ; and,  finally,  the  eschatological  expectation — the  common 
participation,  through  the  epiklesis,  in  the  eschatological  hope  which 
is  based  on  a sure  and  certain  promise  (‘  . . . the  arrhes  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ’,  2 Cor.  1 : 22  ; Eph.  1 : 14).  These  vital  elements,  distri- 
buted among  us  all  in  response  to  the  epiklesis,  re-root  us  all  together 
in  the  Body  of  Christ  and  summon  us  to  a real  and  living  trans- 
confessional participation,  an  event  of  the  faith  beyond  the  limits 
outlined  by  the  confessions  in  conflict,  and  in  spite  of  these  limits. 

This  ecclesiality  is  not  something  abstract  and  visionary  ; it 
includes  the  three  elements  which  constitute  the  Church’s  visibility 
and  historicity  : sacraments,  confession  of  faith,  missionary  and 
diaconal  action  in  the  world.  Nothing  can  obliterate  this  reality 
which  we  share  even  while  4 separated  ’ into  churches.  We  are 
thus  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  conviction  that,  beyond  our  divisions, 
we  cannot  help  but  belong  to  the  stream  of  living  waters  of  the 
Spirit,  that  of  the  one  apostolic  Church. 

In  the  face  of  this  reality  of  life  in  the  Spirit,  the  epiklesis 
shows  us  that  the  boundaries  laid  down  by  the  historic  confessions 
and  canon  law  are  not  adequate  to  manifest  fully  the  fact,  the  event 
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of  belonging  to  the  Church.  These  boundaries,  on  the  contrary, 
betray  the  failure  of  our  human  effort  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to 
this  event  of  the  Spirit  who,  by  His  operation,  reconstitutes  the 
profound  reality  of  ecclesiality.  In  this  sense  of  recognizing  a 
certain  ecclesiality  which  we  all  share,  the  Preparatory  of  the  Great 
Orthodox  Synod  declares  : 

Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  present  structure  of  Chri- 
stendom, our  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  while  being  the  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  not  only  recognizes 
the  ontological  existence  of  these  Christian  churches,  but  also 
firmly  believes  that  all  its  relationships  with  them  should 
be  based  on  an  elucidation — as  soon  and  as  objectively  as 
possible — of  the  ecclesiological  problem  and  of  the  whole 
of  their  doctrine.  It  also  recognizes  that  the  encounter  with 
them  is  to  be  on  a basis  which  is  centred  on  the  theandric 
structure  of  the  Church.  But  it  has  no  wish  to  forget  the 
multitudinous  pastoral  responsibilities  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  including  the  task  of  teaching  the  Gospel  ‘ without 
amputation  ’ and  of  avoiding  unsettling  the  consciences  of 
its  members,  for  whom  the  divisions  between  Christians 
constitute  a scandal  : ‘ Is  Christ  divided  ? ’ (I  Cor.  1 : 13).14 

(c)  Living  today  in  the  reality  of  this  ecclesiality,  we  are  trying 
constructively  to  study  all  those  confessional  elements  which  have 
divided  us  in  the  past.  On  the  basis  of  an  epicletic  pneumatology, 
this  reappraisal  will  be  critical,  without  implying  that  the  decisions 
taken  by  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  long  ago  were  unnecessary 
or  even  false.  The  present  need  is  for  a serious  theological  en- 
deavour, based  on  pneumatology  and  with  the  common  experience 
of  confession  of  this  ecclesiality,  with  the  aim  of  getting  beyond 
decisions  dictated  merely  by  urgency  or  imposed  from  outside  by 
threats  to  unity. 

So  it  is  by  examining  historical  situations  which  have  led  to 
schisms  that  we  began  to  tackle  today  a study  of  converging  lines 
in  all  the  eschatological  fields  where  divisions  have  emerged.  It 
will  necessarily  be  a charismatic  interpretation,  imposed  by  the 
ecclesial  reality  revealed  by  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit.  The 
question  of  authority  in  the  Church,  the  concept  of  the  episcopate 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  ministry,  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
community  of  charismatics,  the  community  dimension  of  the 
apostolic  succession,  establishing  the  personal  and  community 
aspect  of  the  office  of  the  chosen  proestos  (presiding  in  love),  charged 
with  representing  the  eucharistic  Church  on  behalf  of  (and  never 
apart  from)  all  the  members  of  the  eucharistic  community,  sign  of 
a charismatic  authority  in  the  universal  Church  in  each  place— 


14  Orthodox  Review,  Contacts , supplement  to  No.  8o,  4th  Quarter  1972, 
p.24. 
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all  these  things  are  imposed  on  us  today  by  our  interconfessional 
experience. 

Epilogue 

This  explains  why,  after  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  separated 
churches,  Faith  and  Order  is  called  to  undertake  the  study  of  deli- 
cate and  controversial  historical  themes  in  the  light  of  an  epicletic 
pneumatology.  At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  one  can  in  fact 
distinguish  three  stages  in  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order.  The 
first  was  the  stage  of  interconfessional  information  ; the  second 
that  of  confrontation  ; and  the  third  and  present  stage  that  of 
theological  consensus  and  spiritual  emulation. 

The  study  entitled  ‘ One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually 
Recognized  Ministry’,  published  after  the  1974  Commission  Meeting 
in  Accra,  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  the  study  of  conver- 
gent lines  with  a view  to  theological  consensus.  Furthermore, 
the  study  ‘ Unity  of  the  Church — Unity  of  Humankind  ’ point  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  concept  of  unity  which  now  assumes  a uni- 
versal dimension  and  is  meant  to  serve  the  unification  of  the  world. 
Finally,  the  study  ‘ Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  Us  ’ 
broadens  the  basis  of  interconfessional  discussion  beyond  polemical 
statements  of  the  faith,  in  virtue  of  a positive  theological  interpre- 
tation of  hope.  These  are  themes  which  illustrate  specifically  the 
influence  a theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  One  whom  we  invoke 
together  has  already  exercised  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
in  its  third  stage. 

For  this  reason,  as  we  enter  the  second  half-century  of  Faith 
and  Order,  in  spite  of  some  disturbing  symptoms  of  malaise  and 
the  severe  criticisms  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and 
the  efforts  in  the  service  of  unity  in  particular,  we  can  look  hope- 
fully towards  the  future,  thanks  to  the  epicletic  approach  to  the 
theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  difficulties  facing  us  are  more  of  a 
practical  nature,  with  the  local  churches  (where  events  ought  to  be 
translated  into  facts)  and  their  leaders  are  taken  up  with  institutional 
affairs  and  are  far  too  busy  to  take  any  interest  in  a living  inter- 
confessional harmony  and  in  the  theological  consensus  on  the 
basis  of  a common  pneumatology  to  be  experienced  in  all  the 
churches  throughout  the  world  today.  Routine  ecclesiastical 
business  marks  the  signs  of  the  times  and  leaves  no  time  for  dis- 
cerning them.  Nor  is  it  easy  in  this  ecclesiastical  routine  to  take 
risks  in  the  way  that  the  Spirit  invoked  by  the  communities  is 
calling  us  to  take  risks  today. 

Yet  nothing  can  prevent  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  so 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  very  profound  rapprochement  between 
Christians  of  East  and  West,  between  Catholics,  Evangelicals,  and 
Orthodox,  and  between  older  and  younger  churches,  between 
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liturgical  spirituality  and  prophetic  action  in  the  world.  The 
interconfessional  polemic  defined  in  inflexible  formulas  is  being 
replaced  by  the  common  hope  we  share  as  One  Church  in  East, 
West  and  throughout  the  whole  world.  New  tensions  will 
undoubtedly  arise  and  this  is  right,  since  we  need  always  to  remain 
aware  of  human  failure  within  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
to  remain  penitent.  But  the  challenge  of  the  Spirit  to  the  churches 
at  this  moment  in  the  life  of  Faith  and  Order  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent  and  imperious.  Let  us  pay  heed  and,  having  invoked 
the  Spirit,  let  us  remind  each  other  of  these  words  from  the  Bible — 
on  which  this  paper  has  been  no  more  than  a simple  commentary — 
4 Never  try  to  suppress  the  Spirit  or  treat  the  gift  of  prophecy  with 
contempt  ! ’ (L.  Thess.  5m:  19). 
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(E) 

THE  UNITY  WE  SEEK 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Concept  ‘ Conciliar  Fellowship 9 
Lukas  Vischer* 

After  extended  discussions,  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  adopted  the  following  statement  as  a descrip- 
tion of  the  unity  to  be  realized  in  the  ecumenical  movement : 

4 The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship 
of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In 
this  conciliar  fellowship  each  local  church  possesses,  in 
communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  apostolic  faith  and  therefore  recognises 
the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and 
guided  by  the  same  spirit.  They  are  bound  together  because 
they  have  received  the  same  baptism,  and  share  in  the  same 
eucharist ; they  recognise  each  other’s  members  and  ministries. 
They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world. 
To  this  end  each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and 
sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed 
in  conciliar  gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  common  calling.’ 

I.  Are  common  affirmations  possible? 

The  Nairobi  statement  is  the  result  of  discussions  which  ex- 
tended over  many  years.  As  early  as  1961,  the  Third  Assembly 
in  New  Delhi  had  addressed  a recommendation  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  to  study  the  history  and  significance  of  the 
conciliar  process  in  the  first  centuries.  The  study  took  several 
years  to  complete.  A small  commission  of  specialists  prepared 
a detailed  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Bristol  (1967).* 1  The  findings  pro- 
vided firm  historical  ground  for  further  common  reflections.  After 
Bristol  the  discussion  moved  through  various  stages  : the  Fourth 
Assembly  in  Uppsala  (1968),  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  in  Louvain  (1971),  the  consultation  on  ‘ Concepts  of 
Unity  and  Models  of  Union  ’ in  Salamanca  (1973),  the  meeting  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Accra  (1974),  and  finally  the 


* Lukas  Vischer  is  Director  of  the  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churchs  in  Geneva. 

1 ‘ Councils  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement  WCC  Studies  No.  5,  Geneva 
1968. 
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Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi  (1975).  Section  II  of  that  Assembly 
represents  a summary  of  this  long  discussion. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  course  that  the  divided  churches  can  agree 
on  a description  of  the  goal  which  they  are  committed  to  achieve  in 
the  ecumenical  movement.  They  differ  in  their  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church  and,  consequently,  also  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  ‘ unity  we  seek  ’.  On  the  basis  of  their  ecclesiology, 
they  project  different  views  and  concepts  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ; 
they  also  propose  different  ways  of  achieving  the  goal.  Within 
the  variety  of  concepts,  how  is  it  possible  to  offer  a common — 
or  at  least  the  beginning  of  a common — description  of  the  goal  ? 
The  need  for  such  a description  is  obvious.  Only  agreement  on 
the  goal  can  prevent  the  dispersion  of  unity  efforts  in  different  ‘ 
directions,  a problem  which  has  faced  the  ecumenical  movement 
from  the  beginning.  Each  of  the  Assemblies  has  had  the  issue 
on  its  agenda.  The  Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi  was  the  first  to 
succeed  in  formulating  a common  description.  The  report  of 
Sections  II  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly  is  a further  development  of 
the  ‘ New  Delhi  statement 

Another  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly’s  decisions  is  relevant  to 
this  context.  A new  constitution  was  adopted  which  states  the 
aims  for  which  the  World  Council  of  Churches  exists.  The  formu- 
lation concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church  reads  as  follows  4 to  call 
the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life 
in  Christ  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe’.  This  sentence  already  reflects  some  agreement  on 
the  goal.  First,  it  expresses  the  conviction  that  unity  must  be 
visible,  i.e.  the  communion  in  Christ  must  be  recognisable.  It 
must  be  a sign  of  reconciliation  which  can  be  seen  and  felt.  What 
visible  unity  means  becomes  particularly  clear  if  we  ask  what  the 
opposite  of  visible  unity  would  be  : it  is  not  invisible  unity  but 
visible  division.  Working  towards  visible  unity  simply  means 
overcoming  the  present  visible  divisions  in  the  churches.  Then,  the 
formulation  underlines  the  need  for  unity  in  faith.  Unity  requires 
the  certainty  that  the  churches  confess  the  same  apostolic  faith. 
The  sentence  deliberately  does  not  speak  of  unity  in  the  same  under- 
standing of  faith.  Understandings  may  vary.  Unity  in  one  faith 
leaves  room  for  different  articulations  of  the  faith,  as  long  as  the 
churches  are  able  to  recognize  them  as  legitimate  expressions  of 
the  one  apostolic  faith.  Finally,  the  formulation  speaks  of  unity  as 
eucharistic  fellowship.  Oneness  in  Christ  is  primarily  manifested 
by  sharing  bread  and  wine. 

The  report  of  Section  II  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly  is  an  attempt 
to  develop  further  these  very  general  affirmations.  It  describes 
visible  unity  as  ‘ conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united 
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n.  The  new  context 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  concept  of  ‘conciliar 
fellowship  ’ was  conceived  as  an  alternative  to  the  concept  of 
‘ organic  unity’.  From  the  outset,  I should  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  a misunderstanding.  The  description  given  by  the  Nairobi 
Assembly  is  rather  further  development  of  the  idea  of  organic 
unity.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  face  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment has  changed  considerably,  and  inevitably  the  thinking  about 
the  unity  of  the  Church  has  also  changed.  Section  II’s  conclusions 
can  only  be  understood  against  this  background.  Let  me  mention 
three  aspects  of  the  present  ecumenical  scene  which  need  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

(a)  A wider  range  of  traditions. 

During  the  first  decades,  only  a limited  number  of  confessional 
traditions  participated  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  particular, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  missing.  The  debate  on  the 
* unity  we  seek  ’ was  determined  by  the  ecclesiological  positions 
of  the  non-Roman  churches.  Issues  which  are  characteristic  of 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology,  such  as  authority,  papacy,  magis- 
terium,  etc.,  were  not  taken  up.  At  times  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would  even  operate  as  a uniting  factor.  The 
entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment has  deeply  modified  the  dynamics  of  the  relationships  among 
the  churches.  The  changes  brought  about  by  active  Roman  Catholic 
participation  are  probably  deeper  than  both  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  non-Roman  Catholic  churches  have  yet  realized.  We  are 
still  only  beginning  to  understand  all  the  implications  of  the  new 
ecumenical  constellation  for  the  search  for  visible  unity.  There 
has  been  a great  deal  of  excitement  over  the  new  contacts  which 
have  resulted  from  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Roman  Catholic 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  praised  as  an 
‘historical  breakthrough’.  Now,  the  deeper  implications  are 
beginning  to  appear. 

The  ecumenical  movement  can  be  seen  in  two  ways.  Its  most 
profound  intention  is  to  bring  together  all  churches  confess  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  ; its  purpose  will  only  be  fulfilled  when 
all  churches,  through  prayer,  dialogue  and  common  witness,  will 
have  been  united  in  one  communion.  From  the  beginning,  there- 
fore, the  doors  have  been  open  to  all  churches.  The  churches 
engaged  in  the  ecumenical  movement  considered  their  fellowship 
incomplete  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not  take 
part  in  it.  De  facto , however,  the  ecumenical  fellowship  was  given 
its  shape  by  churches  of  non-Roman  Catholic  traditions,  especially 
the  various  Protestant  churches  of  the  West.  In  the  first  decades, 
the  influence  of  the  Anglican  Church  prevailed  ; later  the  Reformed 
tradition  acquired  a special  weight.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
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from  the  very  first  days  of  the  movement  the  Orthodox  churches 
played  a significant  role.  Their  participation  opened  up  important 
dimensions  in  the  ecumenical  discussion,  e.g.  it  helped  to  reach 
some  agreement  on  the  controversial  issue  of  Scripture  and  Tra- 
dition Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal, 
(1963).  The  Orthodox  presence  prevented  the  Protestant  churches 
from  settling  for  premature  ‘ Protestant  solutions  ’ and  helped  to 
keep  the  original  intention  alive.  In  many  respects,  however,  the 
ecumenical  movement  was  carried  forward  by  the  Protestant 
churches  and  Protestant  ecclesiology  has  had  a lasting  impact  on 
the  structures  which  were  created  to  give  expression  to  the  growing 
fellowship  among  the  churches. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  concept  of  ‘ councils  * could  be 
mentioned.  On  the  whole,  the  national  and  local  councils  which 
have  come  into  existence  in  various  countries  have  a Protestant 
ethos.  In  their  programmes  they  reflect  an  activist  Western  Pro- 
testant approach.  Theological  reflection  as  well  as  common 
worship  have  played  relatively  small  roles  in  their  life.  As  a rule, 
Orthodox  churches  have  found  it  difficult  to  take  their  place  in 
councils.  Not  that  the  idea  of  ‘ councils  ’ is  necessarily  contrary 
to  their  ecclesiology,  but  ip  order  to  make  them  feel  at  home  the 
whole  concept  would  need  to  be  recast.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.2 

The  entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  led  gradually  to  an  ecumenical  fellowship  which  is 
larger  than  the  ecumenical  structures  which  were  established  in 
the  past.  The  ‘ receptacles  ’ have  been  outgrown  by  the  movement. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  adaptation.  The  new  constellation  must 
be  given  appropriate  expression.  The  chprches  which  have  so  far 
carried  the  burden  of  the  ecumenical  movement  will  be  required  to 
face  painful  changes.  In  order  to  reach  new  solutions,  for  instance, 
Protestant  churches  must  not  only  realize  but  also  spiritually 
accept  that  they  are  a minority  within  the  whole  ecumenical  family. 

(b)  The  search  for  an  appropriate  visible  expression  of  the 
Church  as  a universal  communion. 

For  many  churches,  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
has  led  to  a new  sense  of  the  universal  dimensions  of  the  Church  . 
When  the  ecumenical  movement  began,  most  Protestant  churches 
had  no  elaborate  structures  giving  expression  to  their  communion 
as  confessional  family.  They  were  primarily  organized  as  national 
churches.  True,  the  missionary  movement  had  opened  new  and 
wider  horizons,  but  on  the  whole  the  Protestant  churches  entered  the 


a The  recent  statement  by  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
on  ‘ local  ecumenism  * gives  evidence  of  a rather  thorough  but  in  many  ways 
still  inconclusive  Roman  Catholic  reflection  on  participation  in  councils. 
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ecumenical  movement  with  a limited  sense  of  the  universal  dimen- 
sion of  the  Church.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Orthodox  churches. 
Though  they  were  always  of  the  conviction  of  being  one  family 
bound  together  by  the  same  apostolic  faith,  they  were  hardly  in  a 
position  to  speak  and  act  together  at  the  international  level.3  For 
most  churches,  therefore,  the  ecumenical  movement  filled  a vacuum. 
It  offered  them  the  opportunity  of  a common  voice  at  the  inter- 
national level ; and  since  there  were  no  strong  confessional  structures 
in  existence,  the  churches  quite  readily  made  use  of  this  opportunity. 
The  ecumenical  movement  became  the  place  where  the  churches 
learned  together  to  respond  to  the  new  pressing  issues  which  tran- 
scended their  own  national  boundaries. 

In  particular,  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  made 
it  possible  for  the  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa  to  make  themselves 
heard.  In  the  provisional  fellowship  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  a new  partnership  between  older  and  younger  churches 
could  be  worked  out ; a new  form  of  universal  fellowship  could 
begin  to  take  shape.  The  ecclesiological  * freedom  * which  charac- 
terized the  ecumenical  movement  at  the  international  level  was  a 
major  factor  in  this  respect. 

The  entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  raised  new  questions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  always  been  fully  organized  as  a universal  communion.  It 
may  have  been  partly  for  this  reason  that  it  remained  outside  the 
ecumenical  movement  for  so  long.  It  did  not  feel  the  same  need 
to  develop,  together  with  other  churches,  structures  for  witness  and 
action  at  the  international  level.  Its  own  structures  made  it  self- 
sufficient.  When  it  became  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
this  self-sufficiency  had  been  shaken  and  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  it  was  thrown  into  a far-reaching  debate  on  its  internal 
structures,  especially  in  the  relationship  between  the  local  churches, 
their  bishops  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  at  the  international 
level.  How  is  the  Church  to  be  seen  ? As  a pyramid  with  the 
Pope  at  the  top  ? Or  primarily  as  a communion  of  local  churches  ? 
Though  the  Second  Vatican  Council  provided  an  answer,  the  debate 
on  these  questions  is  still  far  from  concluded. 

With  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  participating  in  the  movement, 
the  discussions  on  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  at  the  international  level  needs  to  be  resumed  in  new  ways. 
While  in  the  past  the  issue  was  approached  in  pragmatic  ways, 
it  now  needs  to  be  taken  up  in  ecclesiological  terms.  In  response 
to  the  challenge  presented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
confessional  traditions  have  gained  new  importance.  They  have 


8 The  famous  encyclical  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  calling  for  a pan- 
Christian  association  of  all  churches  (1920)  illustrates  rather  well  the  situation 
of  the  Orthodox  Churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecumencial  movement. 
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become  partners  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  bilateral  con- 
versations. The  question  now  arises  very  acutely,  therefore,  as  to 
how  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  to  be  conceived  at  the  international 
level.  The  precise  issues  which  are  characteristic  of  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiology  have  been  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. The  further  debate  will  need  to  clarify  how  a common 
vision  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a universal  communion  can  be 
developed  out  of  the  diversity  of  ecclesiological  views. 

(c)  Unity  needs  to  be  constantly  renewed. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  quest  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  not  exclusively  concerned  with  overcoming  con- 
fessional differences.  There  is  need  to  reach  sufficient  agreement  to 
enable  the  churches  to  live  again  in  full  communion  because  the 
present  state  of  separation  must  be  ended.  Even  if  the  churches 
succeeded  in  formulating  the  required  agreements,  however,  they 
would  not  yet  have  reached  unity.  Unity  presupposes  a quality  of 
Christian  life  which  formulas  of  doctrinal  agreement  will  not  pro- 
duce. It  can  come  into  existence  only  though  living  together  and 
sharing  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

Furthermore,  unity  is  not  a state  which  can  be  reached  once 
for  all.  Even  when  unity  has  been  realized,  the  threat  of  division 
will  continue.  Unity  is  an  extremely  fragile  reality  which  requires 
constant  care.  As  the  Church  faces  the  challenges  of  its  time, 
unity  will  inevitably  be  tested.  New,  unexpected  tensions  and 
conflicts  may  drive  the  various  elements  apart.  Therefore,  unity 
needs  constantly  to  be  re-built.  In  a certain  sense,  the  ecumenical 
movement  will  never  end.  Unity  is  not  a state  which  can  be  reached 
but  rather  a process  which  must  be  continually  renewed. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  depict  a church  living  in  perfect 
harmony.  It  gives  rather  a picture  of  a church  held  together 
by  Christ  and  struggling  for  unity  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  conflicts. 
The  reader  has  the  impression  that,  on  several  occasions,  the  early 
church  was  close  to  breaking,  but  finally  succeeded  in  maintaining 
communion.  Some  of  the  main  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
on  the  unity  of  the  Church  reflect  the  deep  conflict  between  Jewish 
Christians  and  Gentile  Christians.  Unity  was  maintained  by 
coming  to  terms  realistically  with  that  conflict.  Unity  can  be 
adequately  understood  only  if  it  is  seen  in  the  context  of  the  threat 
which  the  opposition  of  these  two  tendencies  represented. 

Today,  the  Church  finds  itself  still  in  this  continuing  process. 
The  threats  to  unity  have  changed.  But,  as  in  its  early  days,  the 
Church  needs  still  to  be  alert  to  factors  which  can  be  divisive. 
Obviously,  unity  cannot  be  preserved  by  withdrawing  from  the 
conflicts.  The  Gospel  must  become  manifest  as  a challenge  to 
all  human  barriers  and  the  Church  is  therefore  bound  to  find 
itself  in  conflicts.  The  Church  faces  the  constant  task  of  analysing 
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its  own  situation  and  discerning  the  potential  sources  of  new 
divisions. 

It  follows  from  this  reflection  that  the  ecumenical  discussion 
must  not  only  deal  with  the  confessional  controversies  but  with 
all  issues  connected  with  the  unity  of  the  Church.  As  the  conver- 
sation on  confessional  differences  advances,  these  other  issues  will 
need  more  and  more  to  be  taken  up  together.  In  fact,  the  agenda 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  already  been  considerably  broad- 
ened. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  together  the  ‘ unity  we  seek  ’ needs 
to  take  into  account  these  three  considerations  we  have  mentioned. 
The  description  offered  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  seeks  to  do 
justice  to  the  new  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  scene  which  have 
become  manifest,  and  its  relevance  will  be  apparent  only  to  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  shifts  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

HI.  The  origin  of  the  concept 

As  I have  said  already,  the  notion  of  conciliar  fellowship  was 
the  result  of  a detailed  study  on  the  councils  and  the  conciliar  life 
of  the  early  church.  It  can  be  said  that  the  Church  of  the  first 
centuries  was  a ‘ conciliar  fellowship  ’.  Through  a history  of 
serious  conflicts,  it  maintained  its  unity  by  means  of  conciliar 
gatherings.  The  unity  of  those  first  centuries  was  far  from  perfect 
and  all  those  who  idealize  the  peace  of  the  ‘ undivided  Church  * 
are  utterly  wrong.  Tt  is  significant,  however,  that,  despite  tensions 
and  even  temporary  breaches,  it  was  capable  of  staying  together. 
Conciliar  gatherings  were  a powerful  instrument  in  this  process. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  will  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  from  the  earliest  days  representative  gather- 
ings proved  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  necessity  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  The  first  study  report  (1967)  stated  the  following  con- 
clusions : ‘ By  conciliarity  we  mean  the  fact  that  the  Church  in 
all  times  needs  assemblies  to  represent  it  and  has  in  fact  felt  this 
need.  These  assemblies  may  differ  greatly  from  one  another ; 
however,  conciliarity,  the  necessity  that  they  take  place  is  a con- 
stant structure  of  the  Church,  a dimension  which  belongs  to  its 
nature.  As  the  Church  itself  is  an  ‘ assembly  ’ and  appears  as 
assembly  both  in  worship  and  in  many  other  expressions  of  its  life, 
so  it  needs,  both  at  the  local  and  on  all  other  possible  levels,  repre- 
sentative assemblies  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  which  it 
faces.’4 


4 Councils  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  WCC  Studies  5,  Geneva 
1968 , p.  10. 
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For  its  life  in  unity,  the  Church  requires  regular  gatherings, 
consultations,  common  decisions  and  the  testing  of  these  decisions 
by  a process  of  reception.  The  earliest  example  of  such  a repre- 
sentative gathering  may  be  found  in  the  meeting  of  the  apostles 
reported  in  Acts  15.  The  Church  was  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a serious  split.  The  issue  at  stake  was  of  far  reaching  conse- 
quences and  could  easily  have  divided  the  Church  for  centuries. 
The  response  to  the  danger  was  quite  spontaneous.  The  leaders 
had  to  meet  and  consider  the  issue  in  an  assembly.  Of  course,  this 
first  assembly  was  of  a rather  unique  nature.  Subsequently, 

‘ conciliarity  ’ found  expression  in  varying  forms  : in  local  synods, 
in  regular  regional  synods  of  bishops,  in  assemblies  and  councils 
of  the  Chirstian  Roman  Empire,  etc.  Perhaps  among  these  various 
forms  a basic  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn  between  regular  gather- 
ings required  for  governing  the  Church  and  gatherings  which 
were  called  for  special  reasons.  The  great  ecumenical  councils 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  belonged  to  the  second  category.  They 
were  events  which  became  necessary  because  of  serious  troubles 
in  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  as  insti- 
tutional structures  but,  as  Orthodox  theologians  have  sometimes 
said,  unplanned  ‘ charismatic  events  ’. 

Councils  do  not  automatically  serve  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
They  can  also  be  a source  of  division,  as  any  instrument  towards 
unity  can  be  misused  and  become  divisive.  There  are  two  extremes 
which  need  to  be  avoided.  Councils  can  disregard  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Church.  They  can  try  to  impose  their  guidance  on 
the  Church.  They  will  then  provoke  resistance  and  possibly  rifts 
which  cannot  easily  be  healed.  They  can  also  be  overcautious  and 
refrain  from  offering  guidance  at  all.  Such  abdication  will  equally 
create  confusion  and  division.  Councils  serve  their  purpose  if  the 
guidance  results  from  a participatory  process,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  council  is  firm  and  determined  enough  to  initiate  a partici- 
patory process. 

The  practice  of  conciliar  life  continued  in  the  separate  traditions. 
Each  church  developed  its  own  mode  of  representative  gathering. 
The  Eastern  churches,  due  to  their  peculiar  historical  circum- 
stances, were  perhaps  least  pronounced  in  this  respect.  They 
tended  to  rely  on  the  unaltered  and  also  uninterpreted  teaching 
of  the  Ancient  Councils.  The  Western  churches  created  new 
forms  of  conciliar  assemblies  : the  papal  councils  which  developed 
out  of  the  Roman  episcopal  synod  under  the  influence  of  the  in- 
creasing dominance  of  the  idea  of  primacy  ; the  reform  and  union 
councils  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  ; the  synods  as  ecclesial  represen- 
tative on  the  basis  of  the  Reformation  understanding  of  Scripture 
and  community.  In  the  twentieth  century  almost  all  churches  have 
experienced  a revival  of  conciliar  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
many  new  and  unexpected  challenges  of  a changed  world,  they  have 
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acutely  felt  the  need  of  consultation  and  guidance.  The  Orthodox 
churches  are  preparing  for  a pan-Orthodox  Synod  ; against  all 
predictions  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  decided  to  celebrate  a 
Second  Vatican  Council,  and  most  Protestant  churches  began  to 
intensify  their  consultations  at  the  universal  level.  The  revival 
found  expression  also  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  ecu- 
menical assemblies  are  a new,  quite  unprecedented  form  of  conciliar 
life. 

The  questions  then  arose  quite  naturally  : Can  the  different 
practices  of  conciliar  life  not  converge  and  become  one?  Can 
the  divided  churches  not  work  together  towards  ‘ a genuinely 
universal  council’?  Can  the  ecumenical  movement  not  be  under- 
stood as  the  anticipation  of  a future  common  practice  of  conciliar 
life,  as  the  place  where  each  church  purifies  its  own  approach  and 
prepares  itself  for  that  future  conciliar  event  which,  one  day,  may 
bring  together  the  representatives  of  all  churches  and  which  will 
proclaim  the  Gospel  in  new  appropriate  ways  ? 

What  then  is  conciliar  fellowship  ? The  answer  can  be  very 
simple.  It  is  communion  among  the  churches  which  are  sufficiently 
' closely  knit  to  be  capable  of  celebrating  such  4 a genuinely  universal 
council  No  council  can  be  held  without  close  communion. 
For  a conciliar  process  to  take  place,  the  churches  need  a strong 
sense  of  belonging  together.  They  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
on  the  way  to  unity.  The  conciliar  life  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment is,  strictly  speaking,  still  ‘ preconciliar  ’ . Further  steps  are 
required  for  it  to  become  a ‘ conciliar  fellowship  ’.5 

IV.  What  kind  of  unity  does  the  Nairobi  statement  suggest  ? 

Against  the  background  of  these  considerations,  what  can  be 
said  about  the  content  of  the  Nairobi  statement  on  conciliar  fellow- 
ship ? What  kind  of  unity  does  the  term  ‘conciliar  fellowship’ 
suggest  ? I should  like  to  offer  the  following  five  points. 

(«)  The  statement  places  primary  emphasis  on  the  local 
church.  The  one  Church  is  described  as  a fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  The  unity  of  the 


5 The  distinction  between  the  partial  fellowship  existing  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  ultimate  goal  is  of  great  importance.  The  term  ‘ conciliar 
fellowship  ’ refers  to  the  unity  we  seek,  not  to  the  partial  communion  already 
in  existence.  The  present  communion  can  be  understood  as  anticipation  of 
the  ultimate  goal  and  as  preparing  for  it.  In  this  sense  it  can  be  called 
‘ pre-conciliar  ’ In  English,  the  term  ‘ conciliar  * is  open  to  misunderstand- 
ings ; it  refers  both  to  councils  in  the  sense  of  synods  and  to  councils  in  the 
sense  of  preliminary  associations  of  still  divided  churches.  The  English 
language  does  not  use,  as  other  languages  do,  two  different  terms  : in  French 
‘ concile  ’ and  ‘ conscil  \ in  Greek  * synodos  ’ and  ‘ symboulion  \ in 
German  * Konzil  ’ and  ‘ Rat  etc.  The  meaning  of  ‘ conciliar  fellowship  * 
corresponds  to  * concile  \ * synodos  \ etc. 
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Church  must  become  manifest  at  the  local  level  where  Christians 
live  together  and  bear  witness  to  Christ’s  reconciling  work.  The 
local  church  is  not  to  be  seen  as  a sub-division  of  the  universal 
Church  ; it  is  rather  the  basic  form  of  Christian  community.  The 
whole  Christ  is  present  in  such  a community  when  the  word  is 
preached  and  the  sacrements  administered.  His  presence  is  not 
mediated  by  the  universal  Church.  He  is  directly  at  work  in  each 
place.  He  calls  and  directs  his  people  to  fulfil  their  missionary 
task  in  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  them.  In  order  to  be  faithful 
to  their  calling,  they  need  to  be  one.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  form 
a loose  federation.  Their  communion  in  Christ  needs  to  be  so  close 
that  they  can  be  seen  as  the  ‘ body  of  Christ  ’.  Though  their 
common  life  will  be  characterized  by  a rich  diversity  of  gifts  and 
approaches,  they  need  to  be  ‘ organically  ’ one.  Their  primary 
concern  will  be  the  witness  to  Christ  in  their  place.6 

(b)  The  statement  underlines  that  all  local  churches  need 
to  form  one  fellowship  across  local,  national,  ethnic  and  linguistic 
boundaries.  They  share  in  the  same  faith  and  need  to  recognize 
each  other  as  churches  belonging  to  Christ.  Though  they  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  many  respects  they  must  be  in  a position 
to  accept  each  other  as  witnessing  and  serving  the  same  Lord.  They 
will  seek  to  give  witness  together  at  all  levels  of  the  Church’s  life, 
national,  regional  and  global.  To  this  end,  each  church  will  aim 
at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with  her 
sister  churches.  There  is  need  for  a regular  exchange  among  the 
churches.  They  can  recognize  each  other  and  witness  together 
only  if  they  participate  in  each  other’s  life.  They  will  support, 
sometimes  may  be  critically  support,  the  witness  each  church  is 
bearing. 

(c)  Obviously,  conciliar  fellowship  requires  from  each  local 
church  a deep  sense  of  the  whole  family  of  local  churches.  Each 
church  is  called  to  contribute  to  the  common  witness  of  all  churches. 
In  particular,  each  church  will  help  to  maintain  the  bond  of  unity 
of  the  whole  family.  Whenever  threats  to  unity  appear,  special 
efforts  will  be  undertaken  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  to  restore 
a common  mind.  The  term  ‘ conciliar  fellowship  ’ presupposes 
not  a static  but  a dynamic  understanding  of  unity.  The  Church  is 
a living  organism  which  requires  from  all  its  members  constant 


6 The  term  ‘ local  church  ’ has  different  meanings  in  the  various  confe- 
ssional traditions.  After  the  Nairobi  Assembly  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  did  some  further  work  on  the  issue.  A small  consultation  which 
met  in  December  1976  offered  the  following  definition  ‘..an  area  where 
Christians  can  easily  meet  and  form  one  committed  fellowship  in  witness 
and  service.  . The  area  may  vary  in  size.  It  may  be  a village  or  town,  it  may 
be  a city  or  part  of  a city.  It  should  not  be  so  large  that  the  Christian  Com- 
munity loses  coherence  nor  yet  so  small  that  its  homogeneity  favours  separa- 
tism in  the  human  community  ’.  Cf.  In  each  Place  Towards  a Fellowship  of 
Local  Churches  Truly  United  \ Geneva  1977,  pp.  8-9. 
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attention  and  care  in  order  to  remain  in  good  health,  i.e.,  in  truth, 
unity,  love  and  hope. 

{d)  If  necessary,  conciliar  gatherings  will  be  held  to  deal 
with  pressing  questions  which  arise  from  the  encounter  with  the 
contemporary  world.  There  need  to  be  adequate  structures  to  keep 
the  following  together.  Without  such  structures  the  churches 
will  hardly  be  able  to  respond  through  conciliar  events  to  the 
extraordinary  challenges  which  they  may  face.  The  statement  does 
not  refer  to  these  structures  ; it  rather  presupposes  them.  Any 
further  development  of  the  Nairobi  statement  will  need  to  go  into 
much  more  detail  on  this  point. 

( e ) What  then  is  needed  for  the  churches  to  form  a ‘ conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  ’ ? Four  requirements  may  be  men- 
tioned. First,  the  churches  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
hostility  in  which  they  still  live.  They  need  to  overcome  the  heritage 
of  estrangement  and  to  learn  how  to  live  together  and  to  support 
one  another.  This  first  step  includes  the  deliberate  effort  to  deal 
explicitly  with  all  condemnations  and  anathemas  which  were  issues 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  Fellowship  can  only  grow  if  it  can  be 
shown  and  declared  that  they  have  become  obsolete,  or  no  longer 
applicable.  Second,  the  churches  need  to  recognize  one  another 
as  sharing  the  same  apostolic  faith.  They  may  not  express  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way  but  they  must  be  sure  that  they  are  held 
together  by  the  same  faith  in  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Third,  the  churches  must  reach  a sufficient  agreement  to  be  able  to 
recognize  each  other’s  baptism,  to  celebrate  together  the  eucharist 
and  to  accept  each  other’s  ministry.  Finally,  fourth,  the  churches 
need  to  agree  on  the  appropriate  way  of  common  teaching  and 
decision-making  at  all  levels  of  the  church’s  life.  If  councils  are 
to  be  held,  they  need  to  be  of  a common  mind  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  to  be  held.  In  particular,  they  need  to  develop  a mutually 
recognized  system  of  representation. 

As  long  as  these  four  requirements  are  met  in  a satisfactory 
way,  unity  can  be  characterized  by  diversity.  In  fact,  agreement 
and  mutual  recognition  at  these  four  points  will  enable  the  one 
Church  to  bear  with  much  more  diversity  than  most  of  the  individual 
churches  today  are  capable  of  bearing  separately. 

V.  The  present  preeonciliar  fellowship 

The  goal  of  conciliar  fellowship  lies  still  in  the  future.  Time 
will  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements.  Special  attention  needs 
to  be  given  therefore  to  the  intermediary  steps.  It  would  be  a mis- 
take to  assume  that  one  day  the  churches  will  progress  by  one  leap 
from  the  present  state  of  division  to  unity.  The  goal  can  only  be 
reached  in  stages.  Dialogue  and  conversation  may  clarify  many 
controversial  issues,  but  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  churches 
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form  a provisional  fellowship.  As  they  begin  to  share  in  each 
other’s  worship  and  witness,  they  will  gradually  discover  the  way  to 
the  goal.  The  way  to  unity  is  not  only  and  not  even  primarily  a 
matter  of  conceptual  clarification,  but  a matter  of  growing  together 
through  shared  experience. 

The  Nairobi  statement  strongly  distinguishes  between  the 
preliminary  fellowship  already  achieved  among  the  churches  and 
the  final  goal  of  conciliar  fellowship.  True,  the  present  fellowship 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  conciliar  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term, 
but  it  can  be  called  pre-conciliar,  that  is,  pointing  and  leading  to  the 
goal.  It  is  a ‘ foretaste  ’ of  the  reality  to  come  ; it  ‘ anticipates  and 
heralds  ’ the  goal.  The  description  of  conciliar  fellowship  indicates 
the  point  on  the  distant  horizon  which  all  are  called  to  reach. 
The  churches  are  already  on  the  way,  moving  from  various  directions 
to  the  same  point.  Their  common  movement  binds  them  together 
already  in  an  indestructible  companionship. 

Much  depends  obviously  on  the  shape  of  this  preliminary  pre- 
conciliar  fellowship.  Its  structures  can  be  a help  and  also  a hinde- 
rance  on  the  way  to  full  unity.  As  far  as  possible,  the  churches, 
in  their  efforts  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church,  should  anticipate 
the  final  goal.  They  should  be  inspired  and  guided  by  the  vision 
to  which  they  are  committed.  What  does  this  mean  in  actual 
practice  ? I think  that  the  Nairobi  statement  clearly  implies 
at  least  the  following  three  options  and  priorities  : 

(a)  Efforts  towards  unity  must  aim  above  all  at  the  manifes- 
tation of  unity  at  the  local  level.  Churches  at  the  local  level  must  be 
granted  maximum  freedom  to  join  the  common  witness  and  service. 
Undoubtedly,  the  divergence  in  doctrine  and  order  puts  limits  to  the 
realization  of  unity  in  each  place.  A certain  degree  of  general 
agreement  is  required.  But  local  ecumenism  must  not  wait  until 
this  general  agreement  has  been  formulated.  The  churches  in  each 
place  must  be  urged  and  enabled  to  assess  together  their  own  situ- 
ation. What  are  the  pressing  needs  of  that  situation  ? How  can 
they  be  met  by  common  witness  ? The  churches  must  be  allowed 
to  move  forward  together  as  far  as  possible.  Since  the  local  church 
is  the  basic  unit  in  the  forthcoming  conciliar  fellowship,  the  effort 
to  restore  unity  must  primarily  begin  from  there. 

(b)  The  ecumenical  discussion  needs  to  concentrate  on  the 
elaboration  of  agreements  on  issues  of  faith  and  order.  The  debate 
has  now  reached  a critical  stage.  Many  individual  points  have 
been  dealt  with.  In  different  conversations,  different  issues  have 
been  taken  up  and  answered.  How  can  the  scattered  agreements 
be  brought  together  and  formulated  as  one  overall  agreement  ? 
The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  at  present  engaged  in  a study 
on  baptism,  the  euchraist  and  the  ministry.  There  is  need  to 
widen  this  effort  and  to  include  in  the  consensus  the  understanding 
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of  the  apostolic  faith.  An  attempt  will  need  to  be  made  to  involve 
all  the  churches  in  an  effort  to  examine  the  meaning  and  require- 
ments of  consensus. 

(c)  The  third  requirement  is  the  deep  concern  for  the  quality 
of  the  fellowship  among  the  churches.  The  preconciliar  fellowship 
must  not  exclusively  work  for  the  future  goal.  It  must  devote  its 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  present  preliminary  common  life 
of  the  churches.  Communion  can  only  grow  if  the  present  relation- 
ships among  the  churches  reflect  something  of  the  newness  of  life 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Gospel.  Freedom  and  courage, 
solidarity  in  danger  and  persecution,  discernment  of  new  develop- 
ments— if  the  preconciliar  fellowship  can  be  inspired  by  these 
qualities,  it  will  provide  to  an  ever  greater  degree  the  firm  ground 
on  which  the  churches  will  dare  to  stand.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  churches  increasingly  live  in  the  preconciliar  fellowship 
as  if  it  were  already  the  full  conciliar  fellowship. 

The  Nairobi  statement  offers  a vision  of  all  churches  gathered 
in  one  fellowship.  Conciliar  fellowship  will  have  been  reached 
only  when  all  churches  have  come  together.  This  does  hot  mean, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  value  in  partial  achievements.  On 
the  way  to  the  final  goal,  churches  which  are  closer  to  each  other 
may  unite  and  form  one  church.  Every  concrete  step  towards 
unity  is  a decisive  contribution  to  achieving  the  goal.  For  instance, 
the  inauguration  of  the  Church  of  South  India  in  1947  has  had  an 
immense  impact  on  the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  But  such 
partial  realizations  are  not  yet  the  complete  answer.  Even  united 
churches  must  continue  on  the  way  and  they  will  soon  discover 
that  new  questions  arise  to  which  new  answers  must  be  given. 
Today,  the  churches  are  becoming  more  aware. of  the  total  range 
of  issues  connected  with  the  unity  of  the  Church.  More  than  ever 
before,  therefore,  they  can  move  in  concerted  action  to  the  final 
goal. 
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